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“UNDERSTANDING  and  CONSTRUCTIVE” 


Labor*niaiiagemeiit  negotiations  today  are, 
as  a  rule,  a  matter  of  delicate  handling  of  issues. 
A  sound  newspaper,  mindful  of  its  obligations 
to  the  whole  community,  will  report  the  facts 
without  prejudice  and  without  inflammatory 
editorial  opinion. 

That  was  the  attitude  of  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  in  the  recent  bargaining  discussions 
between  the  rubher  workers  and  rubber  manu¬ 
facturers.  Acknowledgment  of  this  helpful  spirit 
appears  in  a  letter  from  L.  S.  Buckmaster, 
President,  United  Rubber  Workers  of  America, 
C.I.O.  He  writes : 

waft  extremely  yratifying  to  the 
mtmber»hip  ol  my  organization  and  to  the 
eMzenft  oi  thin  eommunity  as  a  whole  to 
kmt-e  the  Akron  iteaeon  Journal  adopt  and 
lollow  a  Hane  and  eonHtrnetire  pifliey  during 


oar  long  extended  negotiationn  with  the  Big 
Four  rubber  eompanien  on  wage  isHuen. 

am  eertain  that  you  tullg  appreciate 
the  taet  that  in  a  highly  critical  nituation  in 
ifibor •management  relations  it  is  important 


that  erergone  concerned  retrain  Irom  doing 
anything  to  aggravate  the  situation.  The 
Beacon  Journal  not  only  retrained  trom  in~ 
dulging  in  any  harmtui  activities  in  that 
connection  but  it  ottered  many  hetptui  sug¬ 
gestions  to  the  parties  in  dispute,** 

L.  M.  Buckingham,  counsel  and  chief  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Big  Four  rubber  companies,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Beacon  Journal,  said  this: 

**f  wish  again  to  thank  you  and  your 
entire  statt  tor  the  understanding  and  con^ 
structive  way  in  which  the  news  concerning 
the  Big  Tour  bargaining  was  handled,** 


tIOHIV  S.  KNIGHT, 


President  and  Editor 


.  .  •  where  you  get  more  for  your  money 
with  the  lorgest  Doily  and  Sunday 
circulation  in  Journol-Americon  history! 


NEW  YORK  JOURNAL-AMERICAN 

6-MONTHS  CIRCULATION 

(for  6  Months  Ended  March  31,  1947) 


SUNJUiK  CITT^ND  SUBUMAN 


Daily  and  Sunday,  mounting  demand  lor  the  New 
York  Joumal-American  has  built  its  circulation  to  a 
new,  all-time  high.  Nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter 
on  Sunday  with  more  than  a  million  in  the  city  and 
suburban  zone.  More  than  700,000  daily  and  96% 
concentrated  in  the  same,  rich,  metropolitan  area.  No 
special  promotions.  Just  plain  day-by-day  demand. 


In  making  your  advertising  plans,  in  setting  your  sights 
on  1947  sales,  can  you  afford  to  overlook  the  largest 
evening  newspaper  audience  ever  offered  to  a  New 
York  advertiser?  .  .  .  and  a  concentrated  Sunday 
circulation  among  more  than  a  million  metropolitan 
families?  Think  of  these  figures  . . .  think  of  this  cover¬ 
age  when  you  place  your  advertising  in  New  York. 


NEW  YORK 


sencan 


AN  «MeBiCAS<~h  n>PtR  ri~F0B' 


RICAN  H  PEOPLE 


A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 

NATIONALLY  REPRESENTED  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


^  National  Headliners  Club 
Award  Coes  to  Shirley  Povich 
Of  The  Washington  Post 


Washington  merchants  who  advertise  to 
men  were  not  surprised  at  the  recent  honor 
paid  Washington  Post  sportswriter  Shirley 
■  Povich  Sales  results  have  shown  a 

”■"■>^7  terrific  reader  interest  in  The  Wash- 


ington  Post  on  the  part  of  Washing¬ 
ton  men  *  That's  why  The  Post  was 
first  in  men's  clothing  stores  linage  for  the 
full  year  1946  And  much  of  The  Post's  appeal 
to  men  is  based  on  its  spiorts  pages:  prize¬ 
winning  Shirley  Povich,  rib-tickling  Walter 
—  Haight,  alert  sports  editor  Bus 

\  Ham,  and  the  natural  advantage 

I  of  a  morning  paper  for  sports 

^  news. 

j  Have  you  something  to 

tell  the  men  of  Washington? 

fci/ 

j  Put  it  in  The  Washington  Post! 


‘Washington  women  like  The  Post,  too — note  continued 
Washington  Post  leadership  in  retail  grocery  linage. 


by  Olbom,  SiptrfafO,  8.  tSo.— 4eorge  O.  CtSse,  tnc.  <f>ac«fic  Coast) — Metropohtarv  Sunday  Newspadari 


*  yejfj 


Liiierican  newspapers  are  al  a 
crucial  point  —  crucial  from  the.  stand¬ 
point  of  their  future  opportunities. 

Here  in  the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives,  established 
five  years  ago,  the  Newspaper  has  the 
greatest  force  of  selling  enthusiasm  and 
experience  available  to  any  advertising 
medium  —  more  lhan  500  salesmen  work¬ 
ing  cooperatively  throughout  the  Jiation 
to  sell  the  Newspaper  as  the  primar\  sales- 
producing  power  in  American  Life. 

The  past  jive  years  of  allied  plan¬ 
ning  and  selling,  already  productive,  will 
yield  still  further  benefits  in  the  ne.r{  jive 
years. 

In  close  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  we  an*  ready  and 
united  to  present  the  more-than-ever  in¬ 
dispensable  advantages  of  the  American 
Newspaper. 


American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives 

Allen-Klapp  Co.  ■  Arkonsos  Doilies,  Inc.  *  R.  i.  Bidwell  Co.  *  Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmidt  •  The  Branham  Company  •  The  John  Budd  Company  •  Burke, 
Kuipers  &  Mohoney,  Inc  *  Dan  A.  Carroll  *  Chicago  Sun  •  Cincinnati  Times-Star  •  George  D.  Close,  Inc.  •  John  W.  Cullen  Co.  >  Delisser, 
Inc.  •  Keene  Fitzpatrick  •  Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman  •  Hears!  Advertising  Service  *  Robert  Hitchings  &  Company  •  Interstote  United 
Newspapers,  Inc  *  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc.  •  The  Katz  Agency  •  Kelly-Smith  Company,  Inc.  •  Fred  Kimball,  Inc.  •  John  E.  lutz  •  George  A. 
McDevitt  Co.  •  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son  •  Ralph  R.  Mulligan  •  Wm.  Neville  Associates,  Inc.  •  New  York  News  •  New  York  Times  <  O'Maro 
&  Ormsbee,  Inc.  •  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co.  *  Philadelphia  Bulletin  •  Reynolds-Fitzgerold,  Inc.  >  Ridder-Johns,  Inc.  •  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispotch  •  Sowyer-Ferguson-Wolker  Co.  •  Scheerer  &  Co.  •  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  •  Story,  Brooks  4  Finley,  Inc.  •  Tezos 
Doily  Press  leogue,  Inc  •  Word-GrifFifh  Co.,  Inc.  •  West-Holliday  Co.,  Inc.  •  Williams,  lowrence  4  Cresmer  Co.  ’•  John  B.  Woodword,  Inc. 

Theodoro  Advertising  Service 
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America  today  is  witnessiiii^  tlie  {oundin^  more  liomes 
tKan  at  any  time  in  its  liistory.  To  tte  women  in  ttese 
Komes  {alls  tke  largest  sliare  o{  tJie  responsiliility  {or  keeping 
tlie  {amily  KealtKy,  well-led  and  Kappy^  It  ie  a  jok  .  .  . 
and  tke  Herald-American  takes  pride  in  tke  part  it  plays  in 
Helping  Ckicai^o  komemakers  do  tkeir  joks  well. 

In  addition  to  tke  daily  columns  tke  Herald-American 
two  years  a^o  estaklisked  classes  in  tke  {ine  art  o{  plain 
cooking  .  .  .  kow  to  keat  an  e^j^,  kake  a  kiscuit,  kake  a  pie 
crust.  Attendance  was  limited  to  make  {or  a  really  {riendly, 
in{ormal  atmospkere.  Tkis  limitation  in  numkers,  kowever, 
kad  no  restrictive  e{{ect  on  interest  and  entkusiasm.  Tke 
students  came,  stayed  on  and  clamored  so  insistently  {or 
more  tkat  tke  program  was  extended  to  allow  tke  ke^inners 
to  progress  on  tkrou^k  tke  advanced  course. 

A  small  tk  in^.  Total  attendance  reacked  little  more 
tkan  2,500  . . .  kut  it  tellingly  exempli{ies  tke  lar^e  measure 
o(  puklic  interest  wkick  is  tke  real  motivating  {orce  under¬ 
lying  tke  Herald-American’s  service  to  its  readers. 

It  is  a  kasically  sound  program  witk  measurakle  results 
. . .  anotker  kasic  reason  {or  tke  Ckica^^o  Herald-American's 
more  tkan  1,000,(J00  Sunday  and  over  500,000 
evening  audience. 


Herd 


CHICAGO 


mean 


AN  AMfllCAN  n 


THi  n  AMniCAN  n»tb>u  i 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 


Nationally  Represented  by  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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In  merchandising  operations  advertisers 
depend  on  newspapers  for  quick  action. 
Department  store  values,  specialty  store 
items  of  unusual  merit — food  store  assort¬ 
ments — are  advertised  in  the  newspaper, 
and  action  starts. 

Reading  a  newspaper  is  a  matter  of 
looking  at  ink.  So  it’s  the  ink  that  carries 
the  message — the  picture — or  the  story. 

Good  inks  have  been  supplied  to  Amer¬ 
ica’s  newspapers  for  107  years  by  Geo.  H. 
Morrill,  General  Printing  Ink  Division. 

As  the  world’s  largest  newspaper  ink 
manufacturer,  we  maintain  a  service  or¬ 
ganization  from  coast-to-coast.  We  are 
equipped  to  give  dependable  service  to 
the  very  largest  newspapers.  Our  distrib¬ 
uting  organization  assures  good  service  to 
the  smaller  papers. 


GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  DIVISION 
100  SIXTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  13,  N.  Y. 

FACTORIES:  Norwood,  Mass.  •  Chicago, III.  •  Tacony,Pa. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  •  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
BRANCHES:  Boston  •  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Philadelphia 
Detroit  •  St.  Louis  •  Forth  Worth  •  San  Francisco  •  St.  Paul 
Los  Angeles  •  Seattle  •  Toronto 


CHEMICAL 

COMrOIIATtON 
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BuMBiites  for  Toddlers 


Some  clay  these  1 11.000  TODDLERS  (boys  and  girls 
under  5  years  of  age)  will  make  their  own  choice  betw  c*en 
your  product  and  that  of  your  competitor.  Right  now 
their  food,  clothes,  toys — everything  they  consume  or 
use — are  selected  by  their  fond  parents. 

These  114,000  toddlers  (51.5%  boys  and  18.0%  girls) 
are  the  pride  and  joy  of  100.000  families  who  read  The 
Detroit  Times  every  day.  This  fact  makes  the  "toddler" 
group  an  important  market.  Their  needs  are  man)  and 
frecjuent.  Their  types  of  fcmd  change  often — the)  out¬ 
grow  sh(x*s  and  clothing  cpiickly.  It's  a  BIG  replacement 
market.  It’s  a  R/G  IHISl\ESS  market. 

Cultivation  of  the  infants'  wear  field  in  the  Detroit 
market  obviously  stamps  The  Detroit  Times  as  a 
MAJOR  MEDIA — a  justifiable  "must'’  on  any  adver¬ 
tising  schedule. 


144,000 

Boys  and  Girls 

(AGE  I  TO  5  YEARS) 

Whose  Moms  and 
Dads  Read 
The  Detroit  Times 


NO  COVERAGE  IS  COMPLETE  WITHOUT 
THE  400,000  FAMILIES  REACHED  BY 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  THE  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


itrmniHHHitiiniinimnmtninotf^ 


Now  everybody  Strikes  Oil 

I/owSke/l serves  consumer  community,  employee  sAoreAo/cfer 


A  long  \va\  from 
great-granddad : 


Petroleum  —  ill  IK59  — was  a  liabv  itulus- 
trv,  turning  out  lamp  oil  aiui  luliricants. 
Look  at  it  now.  Shell,  for  example,  has  increased 
its  output  from  7  products  to  1069.,. 


Housewife  or  stevedore 

F.vcry'hody  needs  petroleum.  It  is  heating  ^■5 
oil,  ctKiking  gas,  or  plastics  in  the  home.  - 
It  luhricates  the  stexedore's  cranes.  It  is 

greases  for  industry _ or  pest  killers  for 

the  farmer.  Oil  helps  make  everything  a 
consinucr  uses  . . . 


A  lot  more  for  a  lot  less: 


Since  1920,  regular  gasoline  has 
climbed  from  50  octane  to  78  .  .  .  but 
the  price  has  almost  halved.  Other  jic- 
troleum  products  —  through  intense 
competition  and  improved  produc¬ 
tion  methods— follow  the  same  trend. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Consumer,  naturally, 
iK'iiefit. 


Something  for  Uncle  Sam: 

Serx  ing  our  biggest  “community”— 
the  nation  itself  —  Shell  Research  de¬ 
velops  needed  products.  Examples: 
lOO-octane  aviation  gasoline  in  quan¬ 
tity  at  reasonable  cost  ...  oil  to 
stop  “black  rust”  in  Navy  turbines 
...  jet  fuels  . . .  explosives. 


For  the  nation,  cities,  towns: 

Nationally  and  locally.  Shell's  raxes  help  sup¬ 
port  government,  hospitals,  schools  —  help 
build  your  state  and  county  roads.  Shell  is  a 
“citizen”  of  your  home  town  .  .  .  employs 
your  neighbors  .  .  .  supports  community  wel¬ 
fare  aiul  activities. 


More  jobs  —  and  better  jobs: 


Shell’s  varied  services  to  consumers  mean 
briiduer  futures  for  its  employees.  Work 
suited  to  each  individual’s  abilities  is  more 
readily  available,  which  means:  a  better 
chance  to  get  ahead.  I'roviotioiis  average 
21  every  single  Jay  at  Shell. 


Anchor  to  windward: 


Beyond  secure  jobs.  Shell  employees  —  by  —  ; 

a  pension  plan  — are  guaranteed  a  retire-  tory-iii 
ment  income  vaithout  cost  t«)  them.  There 
is  a  savings  plan  in  which  an  employee’s 
dollar  is  matched  with  an  equal  amount  by 
the  Company.  Group  life  insurance  and 
sickness  benefits  at  low  cost  are  also  a  part 
of  the  plan  for  security'. 


The  hardworking  dollar: 


Thousands  of  people  —  mostly  small 
shareholders  —  invest  savings  in  the  pe¬ 
troleum  industrj’.  This  helps  provide 
“tools”— oil  field  equipment,  refineries, 
pipelines,  trucks,  service  stations  —  that 
make  the  operation  of  the  oil  business 
possible.  Their  hardworking  dollar  de¬ 
serves  a  fair  return. 


Today,  virtually  everyone  shares  in  the  petroleum  industry  — benefits  by 
its  products  or  services . . .  every  hour  of  his  life — and  every  single  day. 


Shell  Oil  Company,  Incorporated 


investment. 
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YOU  GET  THESE  ADVANTAGES  WITH 


AUTOMATIC  TENSION 
AND 

FULL  SPEED  PASTER 


Actual  operation  records  from  some  of  the 
best  equipped  newspaper  and  magazine 
publishing  plants  in  the  world  testify  to 
the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  Cline 
Automatic  Tension  and  Full  Speed  Paster. 
This  modern  equipment  has  many  advan¬ 
tages,  a  few  of  which  are  listed  below. 


•  Press  one  button  to  complete  the  paster  and 
tail  cutoff. 

•  Constant  tension  maintained  during  paster 
cycle. 

•  Simple  stationary  tension  straps  ...  no  run¬ 
ning  belts. 

•  Tension  may  be  set  from  pressroom  level. 

•  No  running  belts  in  the  operator’s  way  when 
preparing  the  roll  or  leading  webs  thru. 

•  Simple  to  maintain  —  simple  to  operate. 
There’s  no  need  to  measure  the  rolls  before 


a  paster  is  made,  nor  to  move  mechanical 
devices  to  prepare  for  making  the  paster. 

Increase  production.  Condnuous  full  speed 
operation  means  increased  production.  With 
this  equipment  rolls  of  paper  feeding  into 
rotary  presses  are  changed  without  changing 
press  speed. 


CLINE  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Main  Office:  21 1  W.  WcKicer  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Iliinois 


These  are  the  reasons  why  a  listing  of  Cline  System 
users  reads  like  a  "blue  book”  of  the  newspaper  and 
magazine  publishing  fields.  Publishers  planning 


for  improved  efficiency,  lower  operating  costs  and 
higher  quality  depend  more  and  more  on  the  Cline 
System  as  the  proven  method  for  fulfilling  these  plans. 


Eastern  Office 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  17,N.Y. 


Wesu-rn  Office 
Crocker  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg 
San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 


ADVERTISING  LINAGE  (full  run) 
NEW  YORK  CITY  NEWSPAPERS 
FIRST  QUARTER  1947 


Total  Advertising . THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  IS  FIRST^ 

General  Advertising . THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  IS  FIRST 

Financial  Advertising . THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  IS  FIRST 

Classified  Advertising . THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  IS  FIRST 

Automotive  Advertising . THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  IS  FIRST 

Retail  Advertising: . THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  IS  FIRST 

Department  Stores . THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  IS  FIRST 

Men’s  Clothing  Stores . THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  IS  FIRST 

Women's  Clothing  Stores _ THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  IS  FIRST 

Shoe  Stores . THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  IS  FIRST 

Amusements . THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  IS  FIRST 

Real  Estate . THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  IS  FIRST 


/h/i/£l¥S yo/ume,  foo,  TheNewYorkTtmes  cor^fmaes  /7RS// 

She  JJxrrk 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 


=^F0R  THE  30tti  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR! 


Q)irOB  &  PXJBUSHER 


•  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  AdTertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1894 


Truman  Address  Heads 
Convention  Week  Events 


More  Than  1,000  Official  Delegates 
Expected  at  ANPA-AP  Meetings 

WITH  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  P.  Irving,  Glens  Falls  (N.  Y.) 
on  schedule  as  principal  Post  Star  and  Times. 
speaker  and  a  full  slate  of  busi-  Suggested  topics  for  the  meet- 
ness  matters  on  the  agenda,  As- 


Macon  (Ga. )  Telegraph-News 
Wednesday  morning's  ANPA 
general  session,  which  starts  at 
10  a.m.,  will  hear  President 
Chandler's  principal  convention 
address,  will  receive  the  reports 
of  various  committee  chairmen 
and  will  entertain  questions  and 


ing,  which  will  be  open  only  to  discussions  from  the  floor. 


sociated  Press  ^d  the  American  registered  delegates,  cover  ad  Mr.  Chandler  will  present 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  vertising,  business  management,  awards  to  winners  of  the  an- 
tion  were  making  final  arrange-  circulation,  editorial,  labor,  me-  nual  ANPA  monograph  contest 
merits  this  week  to  welcome  ®  ^ 

more  than  1,000  official  delegates 
to  their  annual  conventions  in 
New  York  April  21  to  24. 

An  equal  number  of  additional 
visitors  is  expected  to  attend 
the  functions  of  allied  organiza¬ 
tions  and  industries  at  Waldorf- 
Astoria  headquarters  and  else¬ 
where  in  midtown  Manhattan. 

Four  days  of  business  meet¬ 
ings  will  take  place,  the  first  re¬ 
served  to  AP,  which  will  have 
the  President  as  luncheon  speak¬ 
er.  Mr.  Truman's  talk,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
announced,  is  timed  promptly 
2  p.m.  Monday  and  will  be 
broadcast  nationwide.  It  will 
mark  the  first  in-person  Presi¬ 
dential  appearance  at  newspa¬ 
per  conventions  since  President 
Hoover  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  shortly  after  his 
inauguration  in  1929. 

ANPA  sessions  will  start  on 
Tuesday  at  10  a.m.  and  will  run 
through  Thursday,  ending  with 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising.  Completely  sold 
out  a  month  ago,  the  event  will 
be  attended  by  more  than  1,500 
persons.  Dinner  speakers  had 
not  been  announced  at  E.  &  P.’s 
press  time. 

Attendance  at  ANPA  sessions 
will  be  restricted  to  authorized 
executives  of  member  publica¬ 
tions.  They  are  defined  by  the 
convention  committee  as: 

1.  Representatives  of  members 
living  at  place  of  publication 
and  on  the  payroll. 

2-  Proprietors,  majority  own- 
ers,  living  either  in  place  of  pub- 
hcation  or  elsewhere.  President  Many  S.  Truman 

o.  special  representatives  own- 

ing  majority  stock  in  member  chanical  production  and  news-  for  college  journalism  students 


President  Harry  S.  Truman 


publications.  print  (E  &  P,  April  12,  p.  15). 

Independent  contractors,  spe-  ANPA  President  William  G. 
cial  representatives  and  others  Chandler,  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
connected  with  but  not  in  the  Newspapers,  will  welcome  the 
full-time  employ  of  members  delegates. 

will  be  excluded.  Mr.  Irving's  assistants  in 


ch&nicdl  production  and  news-  for  college  journalism  students 
print  (E  &  P,  April  12,  p.  15).  and  the  Safe-Driving  competi- 


tion  sponsored  jointly  by  ANPA 
and  the  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon. 
ANPA’s  Bureau  of  Advertising 
will  take  over,  under  the  direc- 


wiu  oe  excluded.  Mr.  Irving's  assistants  in  ANPA’s  Bureau  of  Advertising 

nn  years,  first  event  drawing  up  the  ,^rogram  are  will  take  over,  under  the  direc- 

ha  J-®  formal  program  will  Buell  W.  Hudson,  Woonsocket  tion  of  Roy  D.  Moore.  Brush- 
w  the  discussions  of  newspa-  (R.  I.)  Call;  Frank  Walser,  Moore  Newspapers,  chairman  of 
^rs  operational  problems  Tues-  Hazleton  ( Pa. )  Plain  Speaker  the  governing  board. 

and  afternoon.  Or-  and  Standard-Sentinel;  J.  M.  Keynote  speaker  of  the  Bu- 
ganized  by  a  committee  from  Bunting,  Bloomington  (  Ill.  )  reau  meeting  will  be  Alfred 
laiinn*  ***  than  50,000  circu-  Pantagraph;  William  Dwight.  B.  Stanford,  national  director, 

J  meeting  will  be  un-  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-  whose  topic  is:  “The  Turning 

me  chairmanship  of  Arthur  Telegram;  and  Carmage  Walls,  'Tide  in  Newspaper  Advertis 
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‘Very  Important' 

President  Truman's  address 
to  the  AP  meeting  will  be  "a 
very  important  one,"  E&P  was 
informed  at  presstime.  He 
will  speak  for  nearly  hall  on 
hour. 

ing.’’  The  Retail  Division's  ac¬ 
tivities  and  plans  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Director  John  Giesen. 
William  A.  Thomson,  adminis¬ 
trative  director,  will  present  the 
Bureau’s  annual  report. 

Presiding  at  the  Bureau  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  Irwin  Maier,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 
Reports  of  the  Sales  (National) 
Committee  and  the  Retail  Com¬ 
mittee  will  be  presented  by 
their  respective  chairmen,  'Ver¬ 
non  Brooks  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram,  and  George  G. 
Steele  of  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin. 

The  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives’ 
sales  program  will  be  describ^ 
at  the  Bureau  session  by  its 
president,  Frank  H.  Meeker  of 
Osborn,  Scolaro  &  Meeker  Co. 

Elections  on  Thursday 
Thursday  ANPA  se^ions  will 
be  executive  and  will  be  cli¬ 
maxed  by  election  of  officers 
and  directors  at  noon.  A  com¬ 
plete  slate  of  officers  vvill  be 
brought  in  by  the  nominating 
committee  as  well  as  candidaciw 
for  five  expiring  two-year  di¬ 
rectorships.  Outgoing  directora 
are  E.  M.  Antrim,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une;  JS  Gray,  Monroe  (Mich.) 
News;  F.  I.  Ker,  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator;  William  F. 
Schmick,  Sr.,  Baltimore  Sun, 
and  Linwood  I.  Noyes,  Ironwood 
(Mich.)  Globe. 

Three  specific  items  of  busi¬ 
ness  have  been  scheduled  for 
the  AP  meeting:  1.  Election  of 
six  directors;  2.  Consideration  of 
applications  by  associate  mem¬ 
bers  for  regular  memberships. 
3.  Consideration  of  a  by-laws 
amendment  correcting  the  tech¬ 
nical  definition  of  bondholders. 

Presiding  at  the  AP  on  Mon¬ 
day  in  the  Starlight  Roof  will 
be  President  Robert  McLean, 
publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin.  Only  the  morning  ses¬ 
sion,  starting  at  11  o’clock,  is 
definitely  scheduled. 

A  meeting  of  the  News  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  will  follow, 
also  in  the  Starlight  Roof,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  Mason  Bill. 

Five  of  the  AP  directors 
whose  terms  expire  this  yeor 
are  Frank  B.  Noyes,  Washington 
Star;  Mr.  McLean;  George  F. 
Booth,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram;  Paul  Patterson,  Baltimore 
Sun,  and  Edward  H.  Butler, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  News. 

All  have  been  renominated 
for  directorships  except  Mr. 
Noyes,  who  announced  a  month 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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ago  his  retirement  from  active 
participation  in  AP  affairs  after 
53  years’  service. 

The  nominating  committee, 
under  Tom  C.  Gooch,  Dallas 
Times-Herald,  has  named  Ben 
M.  McKelway,  editor  of  the 
Washington  Star,  as  candidate 
in  Mr.  Noyes’  place.  Also  nomi¬ 
nated  for  the  five  directorships 
were  W.  H.  Cowles,  Jr.,  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman  -  Review; 
Buell  W.  Hudson,  Woonsocket 
(R.  I.)  Call;  John  S.  Knight, 
Chicago  News;  Norman  Chand¬ 
ler,  Los  Angeles  Times,  and 
Mark  Ethridge,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier -Journal. 

The  sixth  outgoing  AP  direc¬ 
tor,  representing  cities  of  less 
than  50,000  population,  is  Josh 
L.  Horne,  Rocky  Mount  (N.  C. ) 
Telegram.  Competing  with  him 
for  the  office  will  be  H.  J. 
Powell,  Coffeyville  (Kas.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Concurrent  Events 

Besides  the  ANPA-AP  meet¬ 
ings,  which  dominate  Newspa¬ 
per  Convention  Week  in  New 
York,  numerous  other  organiza¬ 
tions  are  planning  formal  and 
informal  business  meetings, 
business  luncheons,  etc.,  as  well 
as  the  usual  round  of  receptions 
and  cocktail  parties,  both  open 
and  private. 

Among  the  more  outstanding 
business  meetings  of  the  week 
will  be  that  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism,  which  will  convene  at 
the  Waldorf  Sunday  morning, 
April  20,  at  9:30,  and  will  meet 
throughout  the  day. 

United  Press  executives  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  will  be 
in  session  every  morning,  Mon¬ 
day  through  Thursday,  for  dis¬ 
cussion  of  editorial  matters  and 
communications  developments. 

Executives  of  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives  will  have  a  break¬ 
fast  meeting  on  Tuesday  at  the 
Barclay  Hotel. 

ANAN  Meeting 

For  Wednesday  afternoon,  an 
open  'meeting  has  been  called 
by  the  American  Newspaper 
Advertising  Network,  at  which 
ANAN  progress  will  be  out¬ 
lined,  questions  will  be  an¬ 
swered,  and  the  network's  pres- 
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entatlon  “What's  Ahead  for 
Newspapers?”  will  be  shown. 

Headliner  among  the  week’s 
social  events  is  the  Banshees 
Luncheon  on  Tuesday,  sponsored 
by  King  Features  Syndicate  and 
International  News  Service.  As 
usual,  outstanding  theater  and 
night  club  artists  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  to  entertain  the  guests. 

Other  events  are  the  lunch¬ 
eons  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  publishers’  as¬ 
sociations  on  Wednesday;  the 
Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times-Her- 
ald’s  party  for  agency  and  ad¬ 
vertiser  representatives,  Wednes¬ 
day:  Wright  paper  company’s 
traditional  Monday  afternoon 
stag  party;  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate’s 
cocktail  party  at  the  Cloud 
Club,  Chrysler  Building,  Wednes¬ 
day;  Linotype  Co.’s  reception 
Tuesday  afternoon;  Nancy  Sas¬ 
ser’s  “Buy  Lines”  reception  on 
Wednesday,  and  the  World  Color 
Printing  Co.’s  25th  anniversary 
open  house  party  Friday  after¬ 
noon. 

Throughout  the  convention, 
numerous  organizations — syndi¬ 
cates,  manufacturers,  news  serv¬ 
ices,  etc. — will  have  headquar¬ 
ters  and,  in  some  cases,  exhibits 
in  the  Waldorf.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher's  headquarters  will  be  in 
the  Astor  Gallery,  adjoining  the 
convention  halls,  and  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  customary  secretarial 
and  telephone  service  for  con¬ 
vention  guests. 

Labor  Relations  Meeting 

A  conference  on  labor  rela¬ 
tions  has  been  called  by  the 
ANPA  Special  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  for  April  21,  in  the  Jade 
Room  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel,  it  was  announced  by 
George  N.  Dale,  chairman. 

Newspaper  association  execu¬ 
tives  who  handle  labor  matters 
and  others  who  represent  pub¬ 
lisher  associations  in  that  field 
have  been  invited  to  attend  the 
one-day  session  and  to  consider 
mutual  problems  in  the  field  of 
labor  relations. 

The  conference  will  be  opened 
by  Chairman  Dale,  who  will  in¬ 
troduce  Harvey  J.  Kelly,  Hearst 
labor  counsel  and  former  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Special  Standing 
Committee,  who  will  preside  at 
the  morning  and  afternoon  ses¬ 
sions,  which  will  include  a  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  forum. 

The  afternoon  session  will 
also  be  open  to  ANPA  members. 
Guest  speakers  will  be  Ewan 
Clague,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  Robert  N.  McMurray, 
of  Robert  N.  McMurray  &  Co., 
New  York  consulting  econom¬ 
ists.  The  McMurray  organiza¬ 
tion  has  been  conducting  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  newspaper  labor  rela¬ 
tions,  initiated  by  the  Special 
Standing  Committee. 


OPC  Invitation 

The  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
America,  which  has  moved  from 
its  offices  in  the  Lotus  Club,  to 
Hoorn  411,  Times  Tower,  1475 
Broadway,  has  extended  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  all  publishers  attend¬ 
ing  the  convention  to  inspect 
the  new  premises.  The  club 
rooms  will  be  open  from  10  a. 
m.  to  10  p.  m. 


TIME-TABLE  FOR  CONVENTION  WE^ 

( All  events  at  Waldorj- Astoria,  unless  otherwise  indicate] 

SUNDAY 

9:30  a.m. — American  Council  on  Education  tor  Journalism. 

MONDAY 

10:00  a.m. — ANPA  Special  Standing  Committee,  Jade  Room 
Conference  on  labor  relations. 

1 1 :00  a.m. — Associated  Press,  Annual  Meeting,  Starlight  Root 
1 1:00  a.m. — United  Press,  Business  Meeting,  U.  P.  Headquarters 
1:00  p.m. — AP  Luncheon,  Grand  Ballroom. 

2:30  p.m. — AP  Annual  Meeting  resumed.  Starlight  Roof;  totj  ■ 
followed  by  membership  meeting  of  News  Pub.  ! 
lishers  Association,  Starlight  Roof. 

5:00  p.m. — Wright  Co.,  Stag  Party,  444  Madison  Avenue.  I 
7:00  p.m. — SDX,  New  York  Chapter  Founders'  Day  Dinner  j 
Midston  House,  Madison  Avenue  at  38  Street.  ] 
TUESDAY  i 

8:30  a.m. — American  Association  of  Newspaper  Represente- ] 
fives.  Breakfast  Meeting,  Barclay  Hotel.  j 

10.00  a.m. — ANPA  All-Day  Session,  Jade  Room,  with  recess  {or! 

luncheon.  I 

1 1.00  a.m. — United  Press,  Business  Meeting,  U.  P.  Headquarters.1 
12.30  p.m. — King  Features  Syndicate  and  INS,  Banshees  Lund 
eon.  Grand  Ballroom. 

4:30  p.m. — Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  presentation,  "People  Be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain"  by  John  Strohm,  Gram 
Ballroom. 

5:30  p.m. — Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  Reception,  Le  Perro- 
quet  Suite. 

WEDNESDAY 

10:00  a.m. — ANPA,  General  Session,  Grand  Ballroom. 

1 1:00  a.m. — United  Press,  Business  Meeting,  U.  P.  Headquarter 
12:00  noon — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Associatior 
Luncheon,  West  Foyer. 

12:00  noon — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Luncheon 
Le  Perroquet  Suite. 

12:00  noon — Publishers  Bureau  of  New  Jersey,  Luncheon,  Rj- 
mingo  Room. 

2:00  p.m. — ANPA  Bureau  of  Advertising,  Annual  Meeting 
Grand  Ballroom. 

3:00  p.m.— King  Features  Syndicate,  Reception,  Jade  Room 
3:00  p.m. — Port  Huron  (Mich.)  Times-Herald,  Party  for  agencies 
and  advertisers,  Hotel  Ambassador  Gardens,  Pad 
Avenue  and  51st  Street. 

4:00  p.m. — Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate,  Cod- 
.  tail  Party,  Cloud  Club,  67th  Floor,  Cnrysler  Building- 
4:00  p.m. — Nancy  Sasser's  "Buy  Lines",  Reception,  Room 
4  J-K-L 

5:30  p.m. — American  Newspaper  Advertising  Network,  Opw 
Meeting,  West  Foyer. 

THURSDAY 

10:00  a.m. — ANPA  General  Session,  Grand  Ballroonfu 
1 1.00  a.m. — United  Press,  Business  Meeting,  U.  P.  Headquarters. 
12:00  noon — ANPA  Annual  Meeting  ana  Election  of  Officers 
Grand  Ballroom. 

3:00  p.m. — King  Features  Syndicate,  Reception,  Jade  Room 
6:30  p.m. — ANPA  Bureau  of  Advertising,  Annual  Dinner 
Grand  Ballroom. 

10:30  p.m. — Kelly-Smith  Co.,  25th  Annual  Party,  Grand  Bet 
room,  Ritz-Carlton. 


FRIDAY 

4:00  p.m. — World  Color  Printing  Co.,  Open  House,  Basildon 
Room. 


U  0,000  Contributed 

Royal  Oak,  Mich. — The  Daily 
rribune  :s  giving  both  money 
ind  special  editorial  effort  to 
lelp  South  Oakland  County 
>uild  its  own  hospital. 

The  Tribune  has  contributed 


$5,000  toward  the  $2,500,000 
fund  for  Woodward  Genert 
Hospital.  In  addition,  personai 
gifts  of  $2,500  each  have 
pledged  by  Floyd  J.  Miller 
president  and  general  manager 
and  his  brother,  Lynn  S.  Miller 
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Stenographer’s  Notes  Tell  pdLufortL 
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Meeting  at  Rochester  60  Years  Ago 
Adopted  'General  Welfare’  Clause 

By  Edwin  Emery 

Asst.  Professor  of  Journalism,  U.  of  Minnesota 

JUST  60  years  ago,  at  noon  on  Feb.  16,  1887,  45  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapermen  and  one  Canadian  were  called  to 
order  in  a  meeting  at  Powers’  Hotel  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Before  nightfall  of  the  following  day  they  had  formed 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

The  46  publishers  or  business  managers  of  daily 
newspapers  who  signed  the  register  on  opening  day  in¬ 
creased  their  number  to  126  by  the  end  of  1887,  and  to 
more  than  800  in  1947. 

It  was  entirely  natural  that  a  trade  association  of 
daily  newspaper  publishers  should  have  been  formed  in 
the  last  two  decades  of  the  19th  century.  The  United 
States  was  becoming  an  industrial,  urban  country ;  dur¬ 
ing  those  20  years  the  number  of  its  dailies  doubled, 
their  revenues  tripled,  and  their  combined  circulation 
quadrupled.  Advertising  became  big  business;  Ottmar 
Mergenthaler  invented  the  Linotype  and  all  printing 
processes  were  revolutionized;  newsprint  supplies  on  a 
large  scale  became  a  concern ;  the  printing  trades  unions 
reached  an  early  maturity;  and  problems  involving  gov¬ 
ernmental  action — newsprint  tariffs,  second  class  mail 
privileges,  copyright  and  libel  law,  and  advertising 

regulation — became  pressing. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

THE  only  record  of  the  first  convention  at  Rochester  is 
a  typewritten  copy  of  the  stenographer’s  report,  kept 
in  the  New  York  office  of  ANPA.  Until  now,  the  details 
of  ANPA’s  organization  meeting  have  remained  unpub¬ 
lished,  since  the  writer  was  the  first  to  use  the  steno¬ 
graphic  report  while  compiling  a  history  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  And  since  Editor  &  Publisher  has  become  the 
public  recorder  of  ANPA's  activities,  it  is  in  the.se  col¬ 
umns  that  the  anniversary  of  the  1887  meeting  should 
be  observed. 

The  moving  spirit  of  the  Rochester  meeting  was  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Brearley,  advertising  manager  of  the  Detroit 
Evening  News.  While  the  committee  on  permanent  or¬ 
ganization  deliberated,  the  initial  presiding  officer.  Col. 
C.  H.  Jones  of  the  Florida  Times-Union  (Jacksonville), 
called  upon  Brearley  as  “the  gentleman  who  originated 
the  idea.’’ 

What  had  bothered  the  Detroiter  and  prompted  him 
to  action,  he  explained  to  the  convention,  was  that  while 
there  were  many  editorial  associations  in  the  country, 
none  of  them  was  interested  in  business  topics.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  17  state  associations  formed  prior  to  1880 
and  to  the  National  Editorial  Association  founded  in 
1886.  At  their  meetings  there  was  no  recognition  that 
the  line  between  metropolitan  and  country  press  had 
been  defined,  nor  any  clear  realization  that  the  persons 
and  problems  of  editors  and  publishers  had  become  dif¬ 
ferentiated. 

Rebuffed  by  the  NEA  w'hen  he  sought  to  form  a  Na¬ 
tional  publishers  business  association,  Brearley  had  be- 
a  crusade  for  such  an  organization.  He  found  Milton 
A.  McRae  of  the  Cincinnati  Post,  J.  Ambrose  Butler  of 
the  Buffalo  News,  and  J.  C.  Briggs  of  the  Ohio  State 


Journal  responsive  to  his  plan.  They  circularized  the  211 
publishers  of  dailies  with  more  than  5,000  circulation, 
and  called  the  Rochester  meeting. 

Those  responding  were  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  the  period:  19  from  New  York  state,  five  each 
from  Michigan  and  Ohio,  three  from  Indiana,  two  each 
from  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania; 
and  one  each  from  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Connecticut. 
Florida,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

*  *  * 

MOST  of  the  discussion  during  the  two-day  meeting 
centered  about  advertising  problems.  McRae  opened 
the  topic  by  observing  that  “there  are  here  today  three 
different  advertising  agents  to  place  for  the  Hop  Bitters 
$100,000  worth  of  advertising  in  about  35  city  dailies.” 
The  trouble  was,  he  said,  the  agents  were  hoping  to  have 
the  publishers  bid  again.st  each  other  and  cut  rates. 

The  convention  dashed  the  hopes  of  the  agents,  pre¬ 
sumably,  by  resolving  to  stop  the  practice  of  cutting 
established  rates,  and  not  to  deal  with  agents  who 
divided  their  commissions  with  advertisers.  The  mem¬ 
bers  also  debated  the  establishment  of  an  uniform  ad¬ 
vertising  agent  commission  of  from  10  to  20%  and  sug- 
ested  that  a  list  of  reputable  agents  be  compiled,  but 
these  problems  were  left  unsolved. 

Butler  moved  that  the  organization  proposed  by 
Brearley  be  formed,  and  Col.  Jones  suggested  the  final 
name,  “American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.” 
David  Winslow  of  the  Boston  Journal  succeeded  Jone.s 
as  president  of  the  convention. 

*  *  * 

WHEN  the  resolution  defining  the  object  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  w’as  presented,  Joseph  A.  Dear  of  the  Jersey 
(Continued  on  page  112) 


Chandler  Voices  Thanks 
To  *  Unselfish  Publishers  * 


AFTER  serving  two  years  as 

president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
t  i  o  n  ,  W.  G. 

Chandler  said 
this  week  he 
holds  “a  deep 
regard  for  the 
unselfishness  of 
publishers.” 

The  Scripps- 
Howard  execu¬ 
tive,  who  has 
been  at  the 
ANPA  helm 
during  the  last 
months  of  war 
and  first  months  Chandler 
of  peace,  told 

E.  &  P.  on  the  eve  of  the  1947 
convention  that  he  has  been 
greatly  impressed  with  the  way 
publishers  ‘‘have  given  their 
time  and  money  in  the  service 
of  the  public  and  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  their  industry.” 

His  job  as  president  has  been 
made  easier,  Mr.  Chandler  said, 
by  the  willingness  of  publishers 
to  assume  the  burdens  of  special 


assignments.  It’s  nothing,  he 
commented,  for  some  publisher 
to  fly  across  the  country  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  year  to  assist  Ir. 
solution  of  a  problem. 

‘‘There  is  no  class  conscious¬ 
ness  nor  s  e  c  t  i  o  n  al  bias  in 
ANPA,”  Mr.  Chandler  empha¬ 
sized.  “And  the  work  done  by 
the  directors  and  committees 
contributes  to  newspapers  of  all 
sizes.” 

Service  by  General  Manager 
Cranston  Williams  and  the  head¬ 
quarters  staff  deserves  great 
praise,  said  Mr.  Chandler,  with 
a  special  word  for  the  TraflQc 
Department  which  has  had  a 
busy  year  solving  the  problems 
of  newsprint  delivery. 

‘  The  finest  tribute  that  can 
be  paid  to  the  staff,”  he  added, 
“is  that  a  40%  increase  in  dues 
— the  first  in  20  years — went  in¬ 
to  effect  with  practically  no  ob¬ 
jection.” 

Looking  ahead.  Mr.  Chandler 
remarked  that  he  holds  “great 
hopes”  for  the  ANPA  mechan 
ical  research  program. 


editor  & 
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NEW  YORK  ADDRESSES  OF  CONVENTION  VISITORS 


Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  American-News . Henry  J.  Schmitt . 

Joseph  B.  Ridder . Ridder-Johni,  342 

Madison  Ave. 

Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram . Stuart  H.  Perry . Ritz-Carlton 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News . A.  J.  McDonald . Lexington 

Frank  T.  McCue . Uxingtpn 

Henr>  W.  Stock . J-  P-  M^n^  * 

Son,  30  Rocke¬ 
feller  Plaza 

Herman  Moecker . J-  P-  ^ 

Son.  30  Rocke¬ 
feller  Plaza 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  Timea-Unioo . Fred  I.  Archibald . Waldorf-Astoria 

Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  Tribune . Paul  C.  Belknap . New  Weston 

Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal . H.  P.  Pickrell . Roosevelt 

R.E.  Brewer . Roosevelt 

Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle . David  A.  Miller . Algonquin 

William  D.  Reimert . Algonquin 

Gen.  C.  C.  Curtit . Algonquin 

John  Y.  Kohl . Seymour 

Peter  W.  Leisenring . Seymour 

.Alliance  (O.)  Review . A.  J.  Hoiles . Waldorf-Astoria 

Alpena  (Mich.)  News . Emmet  Ridurds . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  Emmet  Richards . Waldorf-Astoria 

Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror . J.  E.  Hdtzinger . Roosevelt 

James  G.  Slep . Roosevelt 

Richard  E.  Beeler . Roosevelt 

Ann  Arbor  (.Mich.)  News . C.  H.  McKinley . Waldorf-Astoria 

Annapolis  (Md.)  Capital . Talbot  T.  Speer . St.  Regis  „ 

Frank  McShane . Harvard  Qub,  27 

W.  44th  St. 

.Anaonia  (Conn.)  Sentinel . L.  L.  Desaulniers . Ambassador 

Aabury  Park  (N.  J.)  Sun . H.  \I.  Tallmadge . Governor  Clinton 

Ashland  (Ky.)  Independent . B.  F.  Forgey . Seymour 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Forgey . Seymour 

R.  A.  McCullough . Seymour 

Mrs.  R.  A.  McCullough . Seyrnour 

Ashtabula  (O.)  Star  Beacon . Ltonald  C.  Rowley . Waldorf-Astona 

H.  H.  Henes . Waldorf-Astona 

Robert  B.  Rowley . Waldorf-Astona 

Athens  (O.)  Messenger . Gordon  K.  Bush . Commodore 

AtUnte  (Ga.)  Constitution . Clerk  Howell . Drake 

H.  H.Trotti . Roosevelt 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal . George  C.  Biggers . Waldorf-Astona 

Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  World . Albert  Zugsmith . Waldorf-Astona 

Towers  f40r 

Smith  Davis . Waldorf-Astona 

Towers  #40F 

Vincent  J.  Manno . Waldorf-Astoria 

Towers  #40r 

Howard  Stark . Waldorf-Astona 

Towers  #40F 

Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Citiren-Advertiser . William  O.  Dapping . Ritz-Carlton 

Mrs.  \Mlliam  O.  Dapping.. .  .Rita-Carlton 

George  Metcalf . Commodore 

Lithgow  Osborne . Commodore 

Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle . William  S.  Morris . Ambassador 

Aurora  (III.)  Beacon-News . Charles  W.  Hoefer . Barclay 

Austin  (Tex.)  .American-Statesman . Louis  N.  Goldberg . Belmont  Plaza 


Baltimore  (Md.)  Ne»  s-Post  and  Sunday 

American . 

Bangor  (Me.)  News . 


Bartlesville  (Okla.)  Examiner  k  Encetpriae. . 

Baton  Rouge  (I.j.)  State-Times  and  Advocate 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News. . . 

Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times . 

Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times . 


Beaumont  fTex.)  Enterprise . 

Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  and  Journal. 

Beaumont  (Tex.)  Journal . 

Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  Newt  Tribune . 


Beckley  (W.  Va.)  Post-Herald  k  Register. . . 


Binghamton  (N.  A’.)  Press. 


Bitbee  (Ariz.)  Review . 

Bloomington  (III.)  Pantagrapli. 


Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman . 

Boston  (Mass.)  Christian  Science  Monitor.. 


Boston  (Mass.)  Herald-Traveler. 

Boston  (Mast.)  Pott . 

Bradford  (Pa.)  Era . 


Branham  Company,  The. 


Brockton  (Matt.)  Enterprise-Times. 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle . 


Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald . 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier  Express . 


Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawk-Eye  Gazette. 


Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette 
Centralia  (III.)  Sentinel . 


.W.  M.  Batkervill . Warwick 

. Fred  D.  Jordan. . . Waldorf-Astoria 

Richard  K.  Warren . Waldorf-Astoria 

Frank  L.  Ames . Taft 

Andrew  J.  Pease . Roosevelt 

.N.  D.  Welty . Belmont  Plaza 

Mrs.  N.  D.  Welty . Belmont  Plaza 

.C.  P.  Manthip,  Jr . Roosevelt 

.A.  L.  MiUer . Waldorf-Astona 

R.  B.  Miller . Pierre 

.A.  J.  Simpson . Roosevelt 

.  Sydney  A.  Lazarus . Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Herman  Lazarus,  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 

George- O.  Krnnper . Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Lawrence  Smith . Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Maurice  Zinader . Bayonne,  N.  J. 

R.  W,  Akers . Ritz-Carlton  _ 

E.  C.  Davit . Waldorf-Astona 

W.  W,  Ward . Ritz-Carlton 

.James  H.  March . Barclay 

N.  O.  Boettner . Barclay 

Geo.  Warren  Hodel . 117  N.  Chatsworth 

Ave.,  Larchmont, 

N.  Y, 

..\.  B.  Ennlbert . Lexington 

J ames  J.  Burnett . Lexington 

J.  Fred  Jones . Lexington 

Fred  W.  Stein . W'aldorf-Astoria 

.Folsom  Moore . Biltmore 

lorinj  C,  Merwin . Roosevelt 

Joe  M.  Bunting .  . Roosevelt 

.  Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Ailthie. . .  .Ritz-Carlton 

.John  H.  Hoagland . Waldorf-Astoria 

M.  Alvah  Blanchard . Waldorf-Astoria 

Harry  J.  Birtley . 500  Fifth  Ave. 

.  Robert  B.  Choate . Pierre 

Chester  C.  Gray . Roosevelt 

.Henry  A.  Satterwhite . Ambassador 

William  E.  Eytinger . Ambassador 

.John  Petrie . Biltmore 

E.  F.  Corcoran . Ritz-Carlton 

.Charles  L.  Fuller . Waldorf-Astoria 

.Frank  D.  Schroth . 24  Johnson  St., 

Brooklyn,  N,  Y, 

.  Leo  E.  Owens . Waldorf-.Astoria 

.W.  J.  Conners,  Jr . 

W,  J.  Conners,  III . 

Burrows  Matthews . 

Frank  J.  Clancy . 

John  J.  Meegan  . 

Raymond  G.  Urban . 

W.  E.  O’Brien . 

R.  C.  Harris . 

.Clarence  W.  Moody . Biltmore 

Mrs.  Clarence  W,  Moody _ Biltmore 


Burlington  (N.  c.)  Times-News . 

D.  A.  Rawley . Lexington 

Mrs.  D.  A.  Rawlw . Lexington 

Stiley  A.  Cook . •  • 

Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press . David  W.  Howe . 

'  '  *  Vernon  L.  Wise . Waldorf-Astona 

John  lading  WUe . Savoy  PUza 

Cambridge  (O).  Daily  Jeffersonian . |^*s"'Mooreheti ' '  i i  i  i  i  i  i  .Grill  Sor^^l 

Camden  (Ark.)  News . C.  E.  Pelmer.  . . w.wST.fL 

Canton  (O.)  Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc..  .Louis  H.  Brush. . Waldorf  Astons 

Henry  R.  Schaffner . Gotham 

Oark  A.  Morrison . Gotham 

Canton  (O.)  Repository  (Brush-Moore  New*-  _  oc  di _ c 

. 

John  D.  Raridan . .Gotham 

Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette . L  F.  HlaJky,  Jr . Belmont  P Um 

Centralia  (III.)  Sentinel . Verne  Joy  . . Waldorf-Astona 

Champaign  (III.)  News-Gazette . f  A^lSi^rmott®^’*".' .' ! '. !  iR^'^vrit . 

Chanute  (Kan.)  Tribune . Fred  M.  Harris . ^w  Weston 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette . Robert  L.  Smith . Pl»“ 

Frank  A.  Knight . 

Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail . F.  M.  Staunton  . . Town  House 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News . Thomas  L.  Robinwn. . Barday 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Robinson..  .Barclay 

I.  E.  Dowd . 5*’’' 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Dowd . .  .  • 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer . Curtis  B.  Johnson . 

H.  Batte . Walaorf-Astoria 

Chattanooga  fTenn.)  News-Free  Press . Roy  McDonild . 

Everett  Allen . Wa 

Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times . Charles  McD.  Puckette . a Morf-.MtOTS 

Chester  (Pa.)  Times . Alfred  G.  Hill . 

Chauncey  L.  Eanes . Great  Northern 

George  Northridge . Northern 

Don  McKay . Great  Northern 

Chicago  (III.)  Calumet . Horace  F.  Wulf . Xi'fS"/ 

Chicago  (III.)  Herald-American . T.  J.  White . 

E.  D.  Fulton . 

W.  C.  Coutney . Waldorf-Astoni 

Chicago  (Ill.)  News . John  S.  Knight . "^ApM  ^ 

J  H  Barry  . Waldorf  Astoria 

Cieo.'  F.  Hartford . Waldorf-Astoria 

Chicago  (III.)  Sun . Marshall  Field.  . 

Marshall  Field,  Jr . 

or  250  Park  Aw. 

Larry  Knott . Waldorf-Astoria 

E.  Z.  Dimitman . Rite-Carlton 

Harry  Baker . Bedford 

Chicago  (III.)  Times . R.  J.  Finnegan . Waldorf-Astona 

Russ  Stewart . Barclay 

J.  A.  Griffin,  Jr . 

ChiUicothe  (O.)  Gazette . J.  K.  Hunter . New  Weston 

Cincinnati  (O.)  Pott . F.  W.  Giesel . Lexington 

Cincinnati  (O.)  Times  Star . Karl  T.  Finn . ”  or*Times  Star 

N.  Y.  Office,  DO 
E.  42nd  St. 

Qaremont  (N.  H.)  Eagle . Lincoln  O’Brien.... . Wentworth 

Mrs.  Uncoln  O’Brien . Wentworth 

Qeveland  (O.)  News . Charles  F.  McCahill . St.  Regis  . 

Leo  P.  Doyle . Waldorf-Astona 

N.  R.  Howard . St.  Regis  , 

Joseph  V.  Madigan . Waldorf-Astona 

William  M.  Farrar . Comme^re 

Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer . I.  F.  Freiberger . Wa  dorf-Astoru 

Sterling  E.  Graham . Waldorf-Astona 

Wm.  G.  Vorpe . Waldorf-Astoria 

Joseph  V.  Madigan . Waldorf-Astona 

J.  A.  Van  Buren . Barclay 

'  Paul  Bellamy . Ritz-Carlton  . 

Cleveland  (O.)  Press . j.  A.  Foltz,  Jr. . Waldorf-Astona 

Paul  Brannon . Belmont  P  *** 

James  Kelleher . Belmont  Plaza 

W.  F.  Alexander . Belmont  Plaza 

George  Fuller . Belmont  Plaza 

Clinton  (Iowa)  Herald . A.  M.  Clapp . Roosevelt 

Cxyatesville  (Pa.)  Record . C.  H.  Heintzelman . Roosevdt 

George  H.  Heintzelman . Roosevelt 

Coffeyville  (Kan.)  Journal . Hugh  J.  Powell . 

Coldwater  (Mich.)  Reporter . L.  Earle  Davidson . ,  i®",  . 

Donald  E.  Johnson . W  aldorf-Astona 

Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  and  Inquirer . A.  H.  Chapman . 

M.  R.  Ashworth . Biltmore 

Columbus  (O.)  State  Journal . Walter  J.  Reck . ?!?*?,  ,  t 

Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  Times . Sheldon  F.  Sackett . Waldorf 

Suite  40F 

Smith  Davis . W’aldorf  Twer 

Suite  40F 

Corning  (N.  Y.)  Leader . W.  A.  Underhill . Yale  Club,  «th  St. 

&  Vanderbilt 

E.  S.  Underhill.  Jr . Yale  Club,  44th  St 

&  Vanderbilt  Av 

Cullen  Co..  John  W .  John  VV.  Cullen,  Jr . Barclay 

D 

Dalla*  (Tex.)  News . E.  M.  (Ted)  Dcalcy . Plaza 

ioe  M.  Dealey . Plaza 

M.  Donosky . Waldorf-Astoria 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Timcs-Hcrald . John  W.  Runyon . Waldorf-Astona 

Allen  Merriam . Waldorf-*\stona 

Tom  C.  Gooch . Waldorf-Astona 

Danbury  (Conn.)  News-Times . Frank  P.  Rollins . Shelton 

Frank  S.  Stevens. . 

Leroy  E.  Paltrowitz . 

Danville  (Va.)  Register  Ac  Bee . Walter  L.  Grant . Chatham 

Mrs.  Walter  L.  Grant . Chatham 

iulian  R.  Adams . Chatham 

Irs.  Julian  R.  Adams . Chatham 

Davenport  (Iowa)  Democrat  and  Leader . L.  M.  Turnbull . Barclay 

Davenport  (Iowa)  Times . E.  P.  Adler . Barclay 

Dayton  (O.)  Journal-Herald . Lewis  B.  Rock . Ambassador 

John  W.  Sweeterman . Ambassador 
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Chicago  (III.)  Sun. 


Chicago  (III.)  Timet. 


ChiUicothe  (O.)  Gazette. . , 

Cincinnati  (O.)  Pott . . 

Cincinnati  (O.)  Timet  Star. 


Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer. 
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o  Small,  Brewer 
and  Kent.  250 
Park  Ave. 
o  Small,  Brewer 
and  Kent,  250 
Park  Ave. 


Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time. 


.Waldorf-Astoria 

.Waldorf-.Astoria 

.New  Weston 

.  New  Weston 

.New  Weston 

.Waldorf-Astoria 

.Ambassador 

.Barclay 

.Barclay 

.Barclay 

.Commodore 

.Waldorf-.Astoria 

.Waldorf-Astoria 

.Ambassador 

.  Astor 

.Waldorf-Astoria 
.  Waldorf-Astoria 
.  Ambassador 
.  Waldorf-Astoria 


.Edward  Lindsay . . 

F.  M.  Lindsay . 

F.  W.  Schaub . 

K.  C.  Schaub . 

B.  C.  Whitsitt . 

.  Gardner  Cowles . 

Luther  L.  Hill . 

.Arthur  T.  Gormley . 

Vincent  Starzinger . 

Kenneth  MacDonald . 

Chas.  J.  Feldmann . 

.|.  H.  Barry . 

H.  C.  Weidler . 

C.  W.  Cosgrove . 

E.  R.  Hatton . 

J.  S.  Knight . 

.D.  R.  Merrill . 

W.  H.  .Moore . 

W.  S.  Gilmore . 

S.  Johansen . 

Max  J.  Gerstman . . .  ■ 

.Robert  E.  Shaw . 

Mrs.  Mabel  S.  Shaw 
.William  E.  Anderman... 
Charles  R.  Obermeyer. . . 
.Horace  Hall . 


D«.,ur  (111.)  Herald  and.Review. 


De,  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune. 


Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Bergen  Evening  Rec  rl  .Russell  L.  Binder . 

Charles  A.  Young . 

Rossman  H.  Wynkoop . . . 

James  R.  Sutphen . 

Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald-Mail . Gov.  William  P.  Lane,  Jr. 

L  Garvin  Hager . 

David  W.  Byron . 

C.  Neill  Baylor . 

.James  S.  DeLaurier . 

.Amanda  H.  Schultz . 

.E.  L.  Sparks . 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Sparks . 

.C.  Homer  Meredith . 

Hugh  B.  Hostttter . 

.Leo  E.  Owens . 

.Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr . . 

.George  E.  Stansheld. . .  . 
John  K  Reitcmeyer . 

John  Sudursky . 

erome  H.  O.  Callaghan. . 

fenry  J.  Conland . 

John  L.  Coughlin . 

.Francis  S.  Murphy . 

David  R.  Daniel . 

.Francis  S.  Harmon . 


.yj.>  .viain  oo, 

Hackensack,  N.J. 
.295  Main  St., 
Hackensack,  N.J. 
.29.5  Main  St., 
Hackensack,  N.J. 
.  295  Main  St., 
Hackensack,  N.J. 
.  Barclay 
Barclay 
.Barclay 
.  Barclay 
.Commodore 
.  Commodore 
.  Barclay 
.  Barclay 
.Great  Northern 
.Great  Northern 
Waldorf-Astoria 
.Biltmore 
.Shelton 

.Waldorf-.Astoria 
.Plaza 
.Barclay 
.  Barclay 
.  Roosevelt 
.Waldorf-.Astoria 
.  Waldorf-.Astoria 
.  Lorenzen  &  Thomp 
son.  Inc.,  28  \V 
44th  St. 

.  Commodore 
.Commodore 

.Weylin 

.  Waldorf-.Astoria 
.  AValdorf-.Astoria 
.Hempstead,  N.  Y. 
.Hempstead,  N.  Y. 
Hempstead,  N.  Y. 
.Hempstead,  N.  Y. 
.Hempstead,  N.  Y. 
.Waldorf-Astoria 
.  Waldorf-.Astoria 
.Lexington 
.  Lexington 
Lexington 
.Waldorf-.Astoria 
.Biltmore 
.  Biltmore 
.  Lexin^on 
.  Park  Central 

.  Park  Central 
.  Biltmore 


Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 


Detroit 


Hammond  (Ind.)  Times . 

Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier-Post . 

Hanover  (Pa.)  Sun . 

Harlingen  (Tex.)  Valley  Morning  Star 

Harrisonburg  (Va.)  News- Record! . 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant . 


•  Waldorf-.Astoria 
.Plaza 
.  Plaza 
.Warwick 
.Warwick 

.Commodore  and  or 
Kelly  Smith  Co., 
420  Lexington 
Ave. 

.Waldorf-Astoria 

.Waldorf-.Astoria 

.Waldorf-.Astoria 


Dixon  (111  )  Telegraph 

Detroit  (Mich.)  Timet - 

Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle . 


F.  W.  Woodward . 

.Mrs.  F.  W.  Woodward, 

.J.  R.  Van  Horn . 

B.  H.  Ridder,  Jr . 

.Carl  C.  Council . 

Steed  Rollins . 


Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph  Herald . 

Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  &  Newt-Tribune. 
Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald  and  Sun . 


.McAlpin  Hotel 
Mc.Alpin  Hotel 


Hartford  (Conn.)  Times . 

Hattiesburg  (Vfist.)  .American 


.Waldorf-.Astoria 

.Waldorf-.Astoria 

.Taft 

.New  Weston 
.  Pierre 

.Park  Central 
.Barclay 

.Waldorf-Astoria 
.  W  aldorf-Astoria 
.Journal,  Elizabeth. 

N.J. 

.Journal,  Elizabeth, 

N.  J. 

.Journal,  Elizabeth. 
N.  J. 

.Waldorf-Attona 

.Commodore 

.  Roosevelt 

.Roosevelt 

.New  Weston 

Biltmore 

Biltmore 

.Biltmore 

.Lexington 

.Biltmore 

.Beverly 

.Waldorf-Astoria 

.Waldorf-Aitoria 


.J.  L.  Stackhouse. .. . 

1.  F.  Wohleri . 

N.  S.  Rounsley . 

P.  H.  Wire . 

Frank  W.  Mayborn. 

,C.  E.  Palmer . 

.C.  Eotg'- 

.Fred  L.  Crane . 

Mrs.  Fred  L.  Crane. 
Robert  C.  Crane _ 

George  W.  Swift. . . . 

Rufus  R.  Nets . 

Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette . Frank  Tripp . 

L.  N.  Bitner . 

El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald-Post . E.  M.  Pooley . .  . . 

El  Paso  (Tex.)  Timet  and  Herald-Post . R.  D.  MacNeil . 

Elyria  (0.)  Chronicle-Telegram . Russell  Stokley . 

Endicott  (N.  Y.)  Bulletin . James  H.  Ottaway... 

Byron  E.  French. . . . 

Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch-Herald . Kenneth  D.  Tooill. . 

Edward  Lamb . 

Stanley  Speer . 

Eureka  (Calif.)  Humboldt  Standard  &  Times.  Don  O’Kane . 

Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier . Ed.  J.  Fehn. . 

Everett  (Wash.)  Herald . Robert  D.  Best. .  . . 


.John  T.  Russ . 

William  H.  Heath . 

Mrs.  John  R.  Dershuck. 

Henry  Walter . 

Frank  Walter . 

Henry  C.  Page . 

Ernest  Levy . 

Bruce  E.  Colepaugh . . . 

Harold  Ferguson . 

Joseph  Yauch . 

.R.  B.  Terry . 

.Mrs.  R.  B.  Terry . 

D.  .A.  Rawley . 

Mrs.  D.  .A.  Rawley .... 
Joseph  R.  Farrington... 

.Harlan  Palmer.  Jr. . 

.\Villiam  Dwight . 

Henry  M.  Hesdy . 

,Jo3«)h  R.  Farrington. . . 
.C.  E.  Palmer . 


Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette . 

Hazleton  (Pa.)  Plain  Speaker — Sundard- 
Sentinel . . 


Easton  (Pa.)  Express. 


East  St.  Louis  (111.)  Journal . . . 
Edinburg  (Tex.)  Valley  Review 
El  Dorado  (Ark.)  Newt-Times. 

Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier-News . 

Eloabeth  (N.  J.)  Journal . 


Hempstead  (N.  A'.)  Newsday,  Inc. 


High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise. 


Hilo  (Hawaii)  Tribune-Herald . 

Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen-News . 

Holyoke  (Mast.)  Transcript-Telegram. . 

Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Star-Bulletin . 

Hope  (.Ark.)  Star . 

Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  New  Era  &  Sentinel 

Record . 

Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle . 

Howland  and  Howland,  Inc . 


.C.  E.  Palmer . 

.J.  H.  Butler . 

.  A.  W.  Howland . 

J[ohn  H.  Howland  — . 
Robert  F.  Williamson. 

H.  J.  Phillips . 

F.  Nilson . . 

R.  Hawrey . 

E.  Lochridge . 

.A.  Larson . 

D.  Caldara . 

.Henry  M.  James . 

Emory  C.  Van  Loan. . 

.John  H.  Biddle . 

Helen  Read  Biddle . . . 

.Col.  J.  H.  Long . 

Walker  Long . 

.William  D.  Birke . 


.  Lexington 

.Lexington 

.  Lexington 

.  W  aldorf-Astoria 

.  W  aldorf-Astoria 

.Roosevelt 

.Ambassador 

.  Roosevelt 

.Waldorf-Astoria 

.Belmont  Plaza 

.Waldorf-Astoria 

.Biltmore 

.Ritz-Carlton 

.Ritz-Carlton 

.  Waldorf-Astoria 

.Waldorf-Astoria 

.Waldorf-Astoria 

.Waldorf-Astoria 

.Chatham  | 


Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News . E.  E.  Sevigny . 

E.  J.  Delaney . 

'T.  A.  O’Donnell . 

Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum . Norman  D.  Black,  Jr. 

H.  D.  Paulson . 

rmdlay  (0.)  Republican-Courier . R.  L.  Heminger . 

Flint  (Mich.)  Journal . Earl  R.  Chapman. . . 

Fort  Dodge  (Iowa)  Mesrenger . W.  S.  Merryman - 

Forth  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest-Times  Record .  Donald  W.  Reynolds. 

H.  K.  Seymour . 

Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette . F.  B.  Ritchey . 

M.  M.  Ellingham. ... 

Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star  Telegram . Amon  G.  Carter . 

Amon  G.  Carter,  Jr.. 

Bert  N.  Honea . 

J.  M.  North,  Jr . 

Phil  R.  North . 

Frankfort  (Ky.)  State  Journal . Frank  S.  Newell . 

Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee . Ralph  W.  Millard . . . . 


.Commodore 

.Commodore 

.Roosevelt 

.  Roosevelt 

,  W  aldorf-.Astorla 

.  Waldorf-.Astoria 

.Waldorf-.Astoria 


Hudson  (N.  Y.)  Star . 

Huntingdon  (Pa.)  Newt . 

Huntington  (\A'.  Va.)  .Advertiser . 

Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald-Dispatch . 

Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Marshall  College  (Jour¬ 
nalism  Dept.) . 

Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News-Herald . 


.Picadilly 
.Savoy  Plaza 
Biltmore 


Page  Pitt - - - - 

.John  P.  Harris. . 
Drury  R.  Brown 


.  .Ambassador 
.  Waldorf-.Astoria 
..Ambassador 
.  VValdorf-Astoria 
.110  E.  42nd  St. 
.Waldorf-.Astoria 
.Waldorf-Astoria 
.  Waldorf-.Astoria 
.  Chatham 
New  Weston 
.  Roosevelt 


Indiana  (Pa.)  Gazette . B.  Dwight  Ray . 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Central  Newspapers,  Inc.  .Willard  C.  Worcester, 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Newt . C.  Walter  McCarty. 

Hilton  U.  Brown . . . 

Dana  .A.  Carroll - 

John  E.  Lutz. - - 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star . Eugene  C.  Pulliam. . 

William  A.  Dyer.  Jr. 
Stanley  S.  Adams. . 

Inland  Daily  Press  .Association . William  F.  Canfield. 

Iowa  City  (lowa) . Fred  M.  Pownall... 


.Biltmore 

.  W  aldorf-.Astoria 

.  W  aldorf-.A  storia 

.Taft 

Taft 

.Seymour 
.Seymour 
.  Seymour 
.  Lincoln 
.Lincoln 


Garden  City  (Kan.)  Telegram. 
Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune. . . . 

Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gazette . 

Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Times . 


.Gervais  F.  Reed . . 

.T.  R.  Snyder . . 

jack  T.  Snyder . . 

.Ben  E.  Atkina . 

Mrt.  Ben  E.  Atkina. , . 

.G.  B.  Williamt . 

Eva  N.  Williamt . 

John  Bertram . 

.Edward  E.  Hicken . 

Jot.  G.  Gavin . 

.Frank  L.  Rogert . 

Edward  H.  Mills . 

Robert  Arnold . 

.Talbot  Patrick . . 

.  M.  M.  Oppegard . 

.Louis  A.  Weil,  Jr . 

Frank  M.  Sparks . 

.E.  J.  Slemont . 

.0.  S.  Warden . 

Mrs.  O.  S.  Warden. . . . 

.Paul  S.  Walcott . 

.P.  T.  Hines . 

C.  O.  Jeffreaa . 

.E.  Arthur  Sweeney . 

.Hodding  Carter . 

.John  L.  Morrison . 

Mrs.  John  L.  Morrison 


New  Weston 
Plaza 

.  Ambassador 
..Ambassador 
,  Mc.Alpin 
.  Mc.Alpin 
.Shelton 
Roosevelt 


Geo.  M.  Cowden . 

.R.  M.  Hederman.  Jr.. . 

.Frederick  Sullens . 

Sirs.  Frederick  Sullens 

.  .Albert  .A.  Stone . 

Harris  Brosn . 

.J.  R.  Nelson . 

LA.  Hall . 

.C.  M.  Bomberger . 

.Walter  M.  Dear . . 


iackson  (Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot... 
ackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger. . . 
ackaon  (Miss.)  News . 

Jackson  CTenn.)  Sun . 

Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Post-Journal. . 

Jeannette  (Pa.)  News-Dispatch . . . 

Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal. 

J.  .Albert  Dear,  Jr . 

R.  E.  Lent . 

F.  J.  Gaintway . 

Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press-Chronicle . Carl  A.  Jones,  Sr . 

Carl  A.  Jones,  Jr. . 

Mrs.  Carl  A.  Jones,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Madeline  Wexler . 

Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-News . John  F.  Lux . 

{Continued  on  page  96) 


Gloucester  (Mass.)  Timet . 

Glovertville  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Sl  Leader  Re¬ 
publican  . 


Biltmore 

.Commodore 

.Bristol 

•  Roosevelt 
.  Plaza 

.Waldorf-Astoria 
.  Waldorf-Astoria 
.  Ambassador 
.  W  aldorf-Astoria 

•  Waldorf-Astoria 
.Great  Northern 
.Governor  Clinton 
.Governor  Clinton 


^dsboro  (N.  C.)  News-Argus . 

Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald . 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald . 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press . 

Great-Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune . 

Grscofield  (Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette. 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News-Record. . . . 

Greansburg  (Pa.)  Tribune  Review... , 
g^Tilk  (Miss.)  Dcmocrat-*nmes. . 
Greenville  (Pa.)  Record-Argus . 


.30  journal  Square, 
Jersey  City  6 
.30  Journal  Square, 
Jersey  City  6 
.  30  Journal  Square, 
Jersey  City  6 
.30  Journal  Square, 
Jersey  City  6 
,  Astor 

.Ambassador 

.Ambassador 

.Ambassador 

Waldorf-Astoria 


.Waldoif-.Astoria 

Waldorf-Astoria 


AP  Operations  Exceed  $18  Million 

Kent  Cooper  Reports  3,229  Members  and  Clients  Now  Receive  Service 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS  became  an  $18,000,000  opera¬ 
tion  in  1946,  according  to  the  organization’s  finan¬ 
cial  report  for  last  year,  issued  this  v/eek. 

Revenue  and  expenses  were  in  close  balance,  the 
consolidated  statement  showing  an  operating  surplus 
of  .$14,305.76  for  year.  This  compares  with  a  deficit  of 
.  $347,076.27  in  1945,  the  first  year  for  which  a  consoli¬ 
dated  statement  was  issued  for  the  parent  organization 
and  its  domestic  subsidiaries. 

Total  revenues  for  1946,  including  interest  on  govern¬ 
ment  securities,  were  $18,928,152.62;  expenses  $18,- 
913,846,86.  The  figures  for  1945  w’ere,  respectively,  $16.- 
650,630.58  and  $16,997,706.85. 

Simultaneously  with  the  financial  report,  AP  issued 
the  annual  report  of  Executive  Director  Kent  Cooper, 
which  stated  that  a  new  high  of  3,229  publications  and 
other  outlets  were  being  served  at  ♦^he  end  of  1946.  On 
December  31,  1945,  the  figure  w’as  2,983. 

Although  the  breakdown  of  expenses  differs  in  the 
consolidated  reports  for  1945  and  1946,  a  significant 
change  since  the  end  of  the  war  is  apparent  in  foreign 
operations.  The  “foreign  news  collection’’  item  alone 
for  1945,  the  last  year  of  the  war,  totalled  $3,539,336.30. 
In  peacetime  1946,  foreign  news  collection  and  di.stri- 
bution  together,  the  latest  report  .shows,  amounted  to 
$.3,961,613.11. 

The  AP  employes’  benefit  fund  held  a  balance  of 
$4,646,713.23  on  December  31,  1946.  The  figure  in¬ 
cludes  a  net  addition  to  the  fund  during  the  year  of 
$21,548.49.  Disbursements  for  iwnsions  totalled  $93,- 
950.69. 

In  his  report,  Mr.  Cooper  noted  that  AP  is  now  serv¬ 
ing  21  countries  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Americas. 

Domestic  membership,  he  said,  had  a  net  increase  of 
•31  in  1946.  A  total  of  52  new  members  was  admitted, 
nine  members  discontinued  publication  and  12  resigned. 

Mr.  Cooper’s  report  follow’s  (the  financial  .statement 
appears  elsewhere  on  this  page)  : 


THK  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
(and  domestic  subsi<’iaries) 

Xbw  York,  X.  Y. 

COSMn.IllATBO  STATBMBST  OP  HBVBNfB  AND  BXPBNSBS 
FOR  TUB  Y8AR  BNOBD  DBCBUBBR  31,  1946  ^ 

Rnenue 

('.eneral  revenue.  . .  .  418,867,991.!0 

Interest  on  United  States  Government  securities .  fc.  60,161.1J 

18,928,1*2* 


Hxptnsts 

Domestic  news  collection  and  distribution . 

Foreign  news  collection  and  distribution . 

Supplemental  services . 

Adn  inistrative: 

Salaries . 8449.196.50 

Employes'  insurance  and  pen.sion 

pren  iun's .  229.433.15 

Social  security  taxes  and  expenses  164,754.40 

UcKal  fees  an.l  expenses .  40,161.16 

Other  expenses .  147,680.52 

Contribution  to  Employes’  Hene- 
fit  Fund .  24,001.67 

Extess  ■>/  Rnriiur  .err  E-xpemts  for  the  year . 


$10,010,362.17 

3,961,613.11 

3,886,644.18 


1,055,227.40  18,913,846.81 


14,305.71 


ASSETS 

Current  Assets: 

Cash; 

On  deposit .  . 

Petty  cash  working  funds  an<l  advances 
domestic  and  forei,;n . 


Investment.s— United  .States  Govemir.ent  secur¬ 
ities — book  value . 

(par  value  $1,926,800) 

Accounts  receivable — don  estic  and  foreixn  .... 
.\ccrue<l  interest  receivable  on  investments . 


Total  Current  As.sets . 

Fixed  Assets 

Equipment,  fixtures  an  J  leasehol.l  improvements 
Less:  Reserve  (or  depreciation  and  amortization. 

Deferred  Charges  to  Future  Operations . 

Investments  in  Foreign  Subsidiaries 
(noirinal  value) 

.\ssociated  Press,  I.td . 

.\ssociated  Press,  ('..iii.li.H,,  Cairmany . 


$  813,982  46 

a  { 

2.59,864.74 


,162,018.29 

203,108.85 


1.00 
1  00 


TOTAI. 


$1,073,847.20 

1.962,964.06 

248,712.83 

9,537.02 

3,295,051.70 

1,958.909.44 

7,441.93 


$5,261,406.07 


500,000.00 

270,669.U 


L  1  A  U  1  1.  I  T  1  E  S 

(  urrent  Liabilities 

Xote  payable  to  bank — due  May  27,  1947 .  $ 

(Secured  by  pledge  of  $.590,000  Unitetl  States 
Government  securities) 

■Accounts  payable  and  accrued  expenses . 

Total  Current  Inabilities .  Ifc  1,770,669.12 

Debenture  Bonds — due  January  1.  2000  _  Bi  . 

(Interest  at  49;  waived)  pt  hifl 

Issuol  and  outstanding:  , 

. . . . .  w .  •  •  %  «.,07o.00  ^ 

“C"'. . .  243.475.00  „  246,450.00 


'A  Testing  Period  of  Readjustment' 


l>ef erred  Income 

Assessments  for  1947  collected  in  ailvance . 

Resen  es  for 

Emergency  fund . . 

Development  of  service  . 

F.xcess  of  Revenue  (ver  Expenses,  after  Erovxsion  /or 
Reserves,  held  for  credit  to  members 

Excess  of  revenue  over  expenses  for  the  year  1946 
Transfer  of  unuse.  1  portion  of  reserve  for  legal 

expenses . .  • 

Transfer  of  reserve  (or  equipment  not  required 
when  the  accounting  policy  was  nuMlihed  to 
capitalize  equipment  when  purchased . 


Less: 

nue 


.Accumulated  excess  of  expenses  over  reve- 
as  at  January  1  1946  . 


2,200,000.00 

500,000.00 


14,305.76 
151,500  00' 

429,408.72 

595,214.48 

212.396.04 


161,467.51 

2,700,000.00 


382.818.44 


$5,261,405.07 


In  a  world  churning  with 
postwar  political  and  economic 
upheaval,  the  news  and  news- 
photo  stafT  of  the  Associated 
Press  went  through  a  testing 
period  of  readjustment  in  1946. 

A  challenge  to  resourceful¬ 
ness  was  met.  at  home  and 
abroad;  not  without  tensions  and 
some  setbacks,  but  on  the  whole 
■Aiith  a  calibre  of  team  perform¬ 
ance  which  added  stature  to  the 
reputation  of  The  Associated 
Press,  world  wide,  for  reportor- 
ial  accuracy  and  fairness. 
.•\.midst  the  war’s  aftermath  of 
bitterness,  of  prejudice,  and  of 
power  politics,  the  highest  stand¬ 
ards  of  impartiality  were  main¬ 
tained. 

At  the  year  end.  Associated 
Press  news  and  pictures  were 
being  received  direct  and  used 
by  a  new  high  total  of  3.229  pub¬ 
lications  and  other  outlets.  This 
contrasts  with  2,983  at  the  end 
of  1945. 

Twenty-one  countries  in  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  in  addition 
to  those  in  the  Americas,  were 
served  with  news  and  pictures. 
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A  trained  staff  of  American 
newsmen  abroad  was  augmented 
by  hundreds  of  nationals,  a 
number  of  them  in  charge  of 
the  services  in  their  respective 
countries,  comprising  the  larg¬ 
est  staff.  The  Associated  Press 
has  ever  assembled  in  the  for¬ 
eign  field. 

The  tasks  of  postwar  opera¬ 
tions  were  begun  early  in  the 
year.  Foreign  service  career 
men  took  charge  overseas, 
where  war  correspondents  left 
off.  The  staff  ranks,  domestic¬ 
ally,  were  fortified  by  men  re¬ 
turning  from  our  own  as  well 
as  the  military  services. 

Leased  wire  operations  were 
established  on  the  European  con¬ 
tinent  and  extended  as  our 
World  Service  was  expanded. 
At  home,  postwar  expansion  was 
chiefly  noteworthy  in  the  news- 
photo  field,  with  Wirephoto  par¬ 
ticipation  at  a  record  high;  and 
an  alLsports  special  wire  was 
inaugurated,  coast-to-coast. 

The  Associated  Press  main¬ 
tained  its  record  effectively  on 
{Continued  on  page  82) 


Benton  &  Bo'wles,  15 

Fifteen  years  of  incorporation 
were  marked  in  New  "York  by 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  with  a  dinner 
April  14,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

A  special  citation  for  service 
to  advertising,  signed  by  the 
nearly  100  persons  attending, 
and  a  gold  watch  were  present¬ 
ed  Atherton  W.  Hobler,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board. 

Presentation  was  made  by 


William  R.  Baker,  Jr.,  executive 
vicepresident.  All  present  at 
the  dinner  had  previousiy  at¬ 
tended  the  annual  meeting  of 
stockholders,  at  which  Clarence 
B.  Goshorn,  president,  an 
nounced  stockholders  now  num¬ 
ber  40. 

Besides  Mr.  Hobler,  four  others 
were  honored  for  having  com¬ 
pleted  15  years  at  the  agency. 
They  are  Charles  Faldi,  Beneta 
Cox,  Julie  King,  and  Lilian  M. 
Mappus. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April  19,  1947 


Forrest  Urges  ASNE  Body 
To  Screen  Press  ‘Attacks’ 

He  Advises  World  Freedom  Treaties 
And  Calls  for  Paid  Secretariat 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


WASHINGTON — "The  status  of 

World  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  Nations  is  to¬ 
day  more  indefinite  than  ever,” 
Wilbur  Forrest,  assistant  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.  told  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Eklitors  in  his 
annual  report  as  president  here 
Thursday. 

"Never  was  freedom  of  infor 
mation — a  free  flow  of  honest 
and  accurate  information — more 
desparately  needed  in  the  world. 
The  situation  is  indeed  serious,” 
he  added. 

No  concrete  action  might  be 
expected  in  the  near  future  on 
this  project  from  either  the 
United  Nations  or  UNESCO. 
Mr.  Forrest  stated.  He  urged, 
as  an  alternative  and  “expe¬ 
ditious  course,”  bilateral  and 
possibly  multilateral  treaty  ne¬ 
gotiations  toward  that  end. 

Asks  Salaried  Secretariat 

Mr.  Forrest  recommended  to 
the  ASNE  the  establishment  of 
a  salaried  secretariat  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  handle  the  routine 
business  of  the  Society.  He 
urged  raising  the  annual  dues 
to  support  it  explaining  too 
much  work  and  responsibility 
are  loaded  on  the  few  officers 
during  the  year. 

The  president,  in  his  open¬ 
ing  remarks,  also  urged  the 
membership  to  authorize  a  small 
but  active  committee  to  pass  on 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  “Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press”  since  “there 
is  a  decided  misconception  as  to 
the  meaning  of  that  term.” 

"A  book  publisher,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  “restrained  by  tem¬ 
porary  injunction  from  publish- 


U.P.  Meetings 

United  Press  executives  are 
planning  to  meet  each  morn¬ 
ing  at  11,  Monday  through 
Thursday,  during  convention 
week,  it  has  been  announced 
by  Edwin  Moss  Williams,  vice- 
president  and  general  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  Officers,  de¬ 
partment  managers,  division, 
business  and  editorial  execu¬ 
tives  from  oil  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  expected,  including 
President  Hugh  Baillie;  Earl  J, 
lohnson,  general  news  man- 
ngei;  Joseph  L.  Jones,  foreign 
manager;  Lyle  C.  Wilson, 
Washington  manager;  L.  B. 
Mickel,  superintendent  of  bu¬ 
reaus. 


ing  a  book  claims  he  is  the  vie 
tim  of  a  violation  of  freedom 
of  the  press.  He  demands  that 
the  president  of  ASNE  rush  into 
print  with  a  statement  of  pro¬ 
test  in  the  name  of  the  Society 
and  all  its  members. 

“The  public  relations  depart 
ment  of  a  large  motion  picture 
company  claims  that  legislation 
tightening  up  the  penalties  for 
salacious  advertising  is  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  motion  pictures 
and  a  violation  of  a  free  press. 
True,  this  law  is  designed  to 
restrain  objectionable  advertis¬ 
ing  in  any  medium,  the  penalty 
for  violation  being  the  banning 
of  the  motion  picture  within 
the  state.  Objection  to  it  is  pri¬ 
marily  that  it  gives  some  com 
missioner  a  round-about  hand 
on  deciding  what  is  proper  or 
improper  in  advertising  and 
this  all  lends  the  thought  that 
perhaps  the  next  legislative  step 
might  be  against  the  news  col 
umns. 

Not  for  Curbstone  Opinion 

“Is  the  control  over  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  news  now  exercised 
by  labor  union  chieftains  some¬ 
where  within  the  orbit  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press?  Is  the  manip¬ 
ulation  of  newsprint  supplies 
and  costs  a  violation  of  press 
freedom,  as  charged?  I  believe 
that  the  answer  to  such  queries 
is  the  business  of  our  Society 
but  not  on  a  basis  of  curbstone 
opinion. 

“One  point  I  desire  to  make 
is  that  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Elditors — a  defender 
of  press  freedom — has  the  right 
to  go  on  record  publicly  in  this 
respect.  No  president,  however, 
feels  authorized  to  issue  state¬ 
ments  either  in  the  name  of  the 
Society,  its  board  or  its  mem 
bership  unless  or  until  a  sober 
study  of  the  issues  has  taken 
place. 

“The  United  States  today  sees 
the  spectacle  of  little  dictators 
defying  the  people  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  .  .  .  Labor  union  chiefs 
today  can  control  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  newspapers.  .  .  .  UnKke 
their  European  colleagues,  the 
motive  of  our  labor  dictators  is 
economic  rather  than  political. 
But  could  it  not  become  polit¬ 
ical?  Let  us  hope  this  is  not  a 
battle  which  must  one  day  be 
fought.  Vigilance  must  be  con 
slant. 

Shall  We  Speak  Out? 

“We  also  have  the  spectacle 
of  a  government  commission 
questioning  the  advisability  of 
granting  a  radio  license  to  a 
newspaper  because  of  its  alleged 
opinions  on  race  and  religion. 
Is  this  government  censorship? 
We  have  knowledge  that  there 


is  a  campaign  on  foot  to  tear 
down  the  prestige  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  as  an  institution  in 
order  to  obtain  government  reg¬ 
ulation  of  the  press.  Is  not  reg¬ 
ulation  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  control? 

“I  am  not  too  deeply  con 
cer^ied  over  any  of  these  mat¬ 
ters.  They  will  fail  in  the  end 
as  other  assaults  on  press  free 
dom  have  failed.  Freedom  of 
the  press  and  the  right  of  the 
public  to  know  what  is  going 
on  is  too  deeply  ingrained  in 
our  people  to  be  lightly  aban¬ 
doned.  In  the  interim,  how¬ 
ever,  shall  we  sit  idly  aside  or 
should  we  speak  out  after  sober 
deliberation?  This  is  for  you 
to  decide.” 

Mr.  Forrest  reviewed  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  participation  in  inter¬ 
national  matters,  such  as  the 
United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific  and  Cultural  Organ 
ization. 

“Your  president,”  he  reported, 
“acted  as  a  consultant  and  we 
believe  that  the  interests  and 
ideas  of  ASNE  were  an  impor 
tant  factor  in  the  committee's 
report." 

The  Society  was  represented 
by  Erwin  D.  Canham  on  the 
UNESCO  National  Commission. 

OIC  Program  Approved 

A  report  of  the  work  done  by 
the  special  committee  on  world 
dissemination  of  news,  headed 
by  Hamilton  Owens  of  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  was  read  by  Mr.  For¬ 
rest.  It  dealt  chiefly  with  the 
current  project  of  the  State 
Department  in  broadcasting  to 
Russia,  a  project  which  was 
undertaken  "at  the  direct  insis¬ 
tence  of  James  F.  Byrnes  while 
Secretary  of  State.” 

Since  none  of  the  American 
news  agencies  is  serving  Russia, 
the  committee  decided  that  the 
issue  of  governmental  competi¬ 
tion  with  private  undertakings 
does  not  arise.  The  group 
praised  the  work  of  Nicholas 
Nabokoff,  a  Russian-born  mu¬ 
sician  and  composer  who  pre¬ 
pares  the  programs,  as  “an  in¬ 
telligent  man  with  a  discerning 
understanding  of  the  Russian 
language  as  it  is  at  present 
used  in  all  parts  of  the  USSR.” 

“It  is  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  committee,”  the  Owens 
report  stated,  “that  the  work  is 
being  conscientiously  done  and 
the  gentlemen  in  charge  are 
using  skill  and  resourcefulness 
in  the  endeavor  to  dissipate,  as 
far  as  their  medium  allows,  the 
many  misconceptions  about  the 
United  States  which  are  prev¬ 
alent  in  Russia.” 

As  for  the  OIC  job  as  a  whole, 
the  committee  regarded  it  as  be 
ing  in  the  experimental  stage 
and  recommended  continuation 
of  modest  appropriations. 

Mr.  Forrest  also  reported  to 
the  membership  in  his  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  Standing 
Committee  on  World  Freedom 
of  Information. 

“The  first  act  of  this  com 


PULITZER  STAMPS 

Joseph  Pulitzer,  editor  of  the  St« 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  receives  from 
Federal  Judge  George  Moor* 
(left)  two  booklets  of  the  Pulitzer 
Centennial  stamps  honoring  his 
father. 


mittee,  in  January,  1946,  was 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  then 
chairman  of  the  United  States 
Delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
holding  its  first  Assembly  in 
London,  the  program  of  this  So¬ 
ciety  for  World  Freedom  of  the 
Press,”  he  related.  “About  this 
time  similar  programs  were 
presented  to  Mr.  Stettinius  by 
the  Associated  Press  and  the 
United  Press. 

“These  three  documents  were 
formally  transferred  by  the 
American  delegate  to  the  newly- 
appointed  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations.  Mr.  Trygve 
Lie,  on  February  ’fi,  1946.  On 
Feb.  27,  Mr.  StetLnius  notified 
your  chairman  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Human  Rights  would 
be  formally  established  during 
the  meeting  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  scheduled  to 
convene  in  New  York  on 
April  25. 

“Since  that  time  there  have 
been  various  meetings  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council 
and  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights.  There  have  been  three 
meetings  in  all  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  status  of  World 
Freedom  of  Information  in  the 
United  Nations  is  today  more 
indefinite  than  ever. 

Concrete  Action  Urged 

“Prior  to  the  sessions  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council, 
the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  and  of  the  Assembly  in 
New  York  last  autumn,  your 
committee  sought  to  inspire 
these  bodies  to  take  some  more 
or  less  concrete  action  on  World 
Freedom  of  Information. 

“In  addition  to  a  statement 
in  the  name  of  your  Standing 
Committee  urging  ‘concrete  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  Assembly  this  au¬ 
tumn,’  strong  supporting  state¬ 
ments  were  presented. 

“Your  chairman  and  your 
Standing  Committee  have  con¬ 
tributed  such  time  and  effort 
during  the  past  year  to  spread 
the  doctrine  of  the  vital  need 
of  World  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  every  part  of  the 
United  States  has  been  covered 
by  speakers  who  were  either 
members  of  the  Committee  or 
members  of  our  Society. 

“Never  was  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation — a  free  flow  of  honest 
and  accurate  information — more 
desperately  needed  in  the  world. 

{Continued  on  page  105) 
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Arnold  Appeals  to  Congress  SlsHHIFs 

_  may  come  will  close  down  many 

in  4  V  fM  w  w  _  •  -  newspapers  unless  existini 

lo  find  ITU  Restraints 

look,  he  offered  this  suggestion 

“If  there  are  not  too  many 

Anti-Trust  Laws  Should  Apply,  ’’o'Sa^izau^' 

Judge  Tells  Capehart  Committee  SS?  IS  ^do'wlS  “Srieguf  °  pSbifcVvSi 

mate  labor  objective  are  subject  new  forms  of  com 

By  James  Butler  applies  to  petition  confronting  it  today; 

ordinary  citizens.’’  Publisher!'  Aspirations 

8a'">'?8  agreements.  Settlements  only  in  Philadelphia  and  Pitts-  ‘  PairTa^f^work  for  a  fai- 
ment  of  Justice  trust  buster,  negotiated  by  local  unions  can-  burgh.  Serrill  described  ex-  j-v.-  ^  ^  ^  *  “>• 

«ot  be  relied  upon  by  employers,  tremely  long-term  apprentice-  °  ^  Abolishment  of  "malt*. 
t  notwithstanding  that  weeks  of  ships  as  a  stumbling  block  to  ^ork”  and  feSrb^dina^’^ 

tion  of  the  anti-trurt  laws  or  by  intensive  negotiation  may  have  smaller  city  newspaper  pub-  ^  R^lipf  from  *’ 

HH'Sn— 

prevent  the  use  of  cheaper  ma-  an  arbitration  agreement  with  J^mDos^g  room  oSration  ^  wf  ** 

terial,  ^proved  equipment  or  the  local  union  is  meaningless.  jxU  laws  allows  and  they  have 

methods.  since  it  may  unilaterally  annul  ^  feeling  that  the  law  was  insti- 

2.  R^traints  of  trade  or  or-  the  proceeding  and  in  any  event  aated  by  larger  city  locals 

ganized  coercion  of  any  char-  all  laws  of  the  ITU,  including  Ihose  membershin  ^  accus-  u  described  average 

acter  by  any  labor  union  to  its  make-work  rules  mav  not  »mr!fov^  in  hourly  earnings  for  employes  d 

compel  the  hiring  of  useless  be  the  subject  of  arbitraUon  at  Sw  departmfntllTzed  Ser  SAAmnnv"?hpAo'Snu^  « 
and  unnecessary  labor.  all  This  is  a  severe  barrier  to  ^  aep-ruiiciii..iii/.cu  upcia  highest  among  the  20  groups  on 

3.  ^straints  of  trade  or  or-  the  maintenance  of  harmonious  ^  "  ,•  «s  i  bh  k  H  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta 

ganized  coercion  of  any  kind  relations  between  the  ITU  and  Apprentice  System  Attacked  tistics  makes  reports,  ivith  prac- 
y  labor  unions  to  compel  or  newspaper  publishers,  and  to  Inability  of  smaller  news-  tically  a  guarantee  of 
induce  or  aid  in  fixing  prices  any  genuine  collective  bargain-  papers  to  procure  the  services  year-around  employment  at  ni^ 
for  any  commodity  or  service  ing  between  them  of  printers  ( which  was  the  an-  wages  for  the  rest  of  their  won* 

except  wages.  ^  _ ^li  nounced  subject  for  Thursday’s  mg  lives,  and  with  occupational 


Anti-Trust  Laws  Should  Apply, 
Judge  Tells  Capehart  Committee 

By  James  Butler 


w.  wi-  me  mainienance  or  narmonious  ,  »  rab  i  ^  2-  1- . i - * —  - 

ganized  coercion  of  any  kind  relations  between  the  ITU  and  Apprentice  System  Attacked  tistics  makes  reports,  ivith  prac- 

y  labor  unions  to  compel  or  newspaper  publishers,  and  to  Inability  of  smaller  news-  tically  a  guarantee  of 

induce  or  aid  in  fixing  prices  any  genuine  collective  bargain-  papers  to  procure  the  services  year-around  employment  at  ni^ 
for  any  commodity  or  service  ing  between  them  of  printers  ( which  was  the  an-  wages  for  the  rest  of  their  won* 

except  wages.  “The  irony  of  the  ITU’s  poli-  halar^^'the  WstArAny°2 

Could  Be  Done  by  Low  cies  and  methods  is  that  they  attributed  to  the  ha^r^  the  lowest  in  any  in 

“My  own  suggestion,"  Judge  not  only  work  against  the  sur-  ^  The  ‘  S  N  P  A  representaUw 

Arnold  told  the  Capehart  Com-  vival  of  small  newspapers  and  of  aDprentices  to  rSilace  asked  the  Small  Business  Com- 

mitt^  studying  the  problems  of  thereby  tend  to  eliminate  jobs  ®PP*^®  through  mittee  of  the  Senate  to  consider 

smaller  newspapers,  “is  that  for  its  members,  but  they  also  mem  norma^  losses  tn  o  gn  problems  of  the  publishers 
this  sh9uld  be  done  by  making  prevent  the  small  newspapers  °®®tbs.  separations,  a  o  r  operating  under  ITU  domination 

the  anti-trust  laws  apply  to  such  from  expanding  their  composi-  ..  explained  Serrill,  apart  from  the  larger  issues  of 

practices  although,  of  course,  tm"  and  thus  creating  more  ..  TP®r^ore  explains  &e  il  controversy  now  being 

appropriate  legislation  could  be  Jobs  for  union  printers.  The  J^®®® .  ®  ,1,*  tried  out 

effected  by  a  new  law.”  whole  thing  is  a  refusal  to  rec-  have  attracted  printers  from  toe  tri^  out.  . 

Arnold’s  condemnation  of  In-  ognize  in  inexorable  economic  smaller  cities,  leaving  a  ‘fourth  ’This  commit^  is  not  pd- 
t<irnatinnai  law  that  h«»ttpr  nav  an/1  hiotior  of  such  printers  to  man  adc-  manly  concerned  with  labor 

"laws’’  Sandar^  of  fivinfc^^^^  quately  the  smaller  city  compos-  controversies.’’ he  agreed.  “How- 

dorl  A  serrm  achiev^  by  incrlaAne  rathA  ^g  r»oms.  This  is  a  natural  ever.  I  believe  that  a  campaign 

ger  in  charge  of  the  industrial  fhan  decreasing  production.”  trend,  both  because  of  the  at-  to  destroy  toe  efficiency  o<  th« 
relations  Hiuisinn  nf  winn  i  j-  .  j  traction  of  a  big  city  and  higher  composing  room  is  more  than  i 

Ivlvanfa  NewinLfr  I®'"®'*'®*®  Correction  Asked  rate  of  pay.”  mere  labor  controversy.  Th* 


relations  Hiuisi/^n  nf  4V,,.  i  j-  ,  ..  ...  tracxion  01  a  Dig  Ciiy  ana  lUKiier  composing  room  is  mure  uwn  ■ 

Slvanra  NewsnLer  PublSher^  *®®®‘*'«*®  Correction  Asked  rate  of  pay.”  mere  labor  controversy.  Th* 

Association  and  *bv  Tom  Tan^  Judge  Arnold  pleaded  that  Union  laws  which  restrict  practices  which  have  been  de 

ner  labor  nr.mmissinno.  */..  fiPi  ^he  situation  be  given  immedi-  composing  room  operations  to  scribed,  it  seems  to  me,  hav* 
Southern  Newsna^e?"pnKnIwt  ®f®  correction.  The  abuses,  he  fully  trained  printers  prevent  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the 
As^faHon  ^  Publishers  asserted,  have  been  increasing  the  use  of  new  equipment,  in-  legitimate  objectives  of  a  labor 
Arnold  ranaaVcH  Mo  /.v.o.«,.  0°*  Only  in  the  newspaper  busi-  eluding  a  typesetting  machine  union,  they  should  be  treated 
that  freedom  of  tha  nrLo  i/v.1  f”  other  fields  since  toe  which  could  be  operated  by  a  apart  from  general  legislation 

ing  threatened  Supreme  Court  ruled  “that  an  typist.  This,  Serrill  said,  de-  governing  labor  disputes 

among  small  indenJndeM  employer  had  no  remedy  against  terred  a  PNPA  member  from  terminated  forthwith  by  specific 

oaoers  and  control  ®  union  that  made  him  pay  for  installing  a  multilith  printing  legislation.” 

^’^ors  by  large  Lwsp^w  unneepsary  work.’’  _ _ 

chains  He  term<^  fho  f'®  Counselled,  government 

veSrrnorrnv^.MTs  Heorst  Guild  Units  Approve 

the, highest  per^nWeM^oiS  enT^rketi’S 0“ telart rfiSS  Now  Nationol  Memorcmdum 

posing  room  costs  to  total  oner-  “  •  PC“Ciice  on  me  part  or  Jaoor 

ating  costs.  which  concern  their  By  g  vote  of  Hearst  units  of  benefits,  and  tightens  up  the 

'Totalitaricm  Methods'  le^timate  objectives.”  the  American  Newspaper  Guild,  time  limits  on  grievance  aai 


By  a  vote  of  Hearst  units  of  benefits,  and  tightens  up  the 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild,  time  limits  on  grievance  ana 


Totabtanan  Methods  The  witness  told  the  commit  a  new  Hearst  national  memoT-  arbitration  procedure.  With  a 

The  witness  recited  toe  history  fc®  fbe  power  of  ITU  is  so  great  andum  has  been  “overwhelm-  few  other  exceptions  the  rat 

of  Typographical  Union  laws  today  that  individual  newspa-  ingly”  approved.  Approval  was  of  the  memorandum  restates 

wtoich  give  rise  to  “featherbed-  PCfs  do  not  dare  to  protest  or  gained  despite  contrary  votes  the  provisions  of  the  1942  mem- 

ding”  and  cited  instances  with  even  publicize  their  opposition  by  Los  Angeles,  Boston  and  orandum. 

particular  emphasis  upon  those  fo  ‘‘ff*®  organized  destruction  of  New  York  Mirror  units.  The  alternate  retirement  bene 

disclosed  in  the  NLRB  hearings  their  competitive  efficiency.”  The  memorandum  provides  re-  fits  are  available  to  employes 

^®f®rsburg,  Fla.,  case.  He  described  the  newspapers  tirement  benefits  as  an  alterna  reaching  65  years  of  age,  com- 


tarian  ntiethods  were  not  only  control  over  their  own  compos-  defines  time  spent  in  the  armed  permanently  incapacitated  by 
pursued  in  fact  in  toe  ITU’s  deal-  ing  rooms  which  seeks  to  raise  forces  as  service  time,  estab-  ill  health.  These  benefits,  in 
ing  with  employers  but  also  in  costs  and  restrict  production.  lishes  dues  checkoff,  provides  a  lump  sum,  range  from  W 
open  defiance  of  toe  federal  “Such  practices  engaged  in  formula  for  war-leave  replace-  weeks  pay  for  less  than  fi« 
government  of  toe  United  States,  by  any  other  group  than  labor  ment  employes  rehired,  allows  years  of  service  to  40  weekspU 
“.  .  .  The  union  laws  deprive  are  crimes,”  Arnold  charged,  six-months  maternity  leave,  sets  for  25  or  more  years  of  service 
toe  local  unions  of  autonomy  in  “The  remedy  is  simple  and  easy,  a  minimum  of  $500  in  death  on  the  newspaper. 
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Treaty  Draft  on  World 
Free  Press  Submitted 


Finnegan  Seeks  Advice  on  Plan 
From  Press,  Radio  and  Movies 


CHICAGO— A  draft  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  treaty  for  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  on  a  worldwide  scale 
is  being  sub¬ 
mitted  for  com¬ 
ment  and  criti¬ 
cism  of  leaders 
of  press,  radio 
and  motion  pic¬ 
tures  by  Rlch- 
■id  J.  Finnegan, 

CMcago  Times 
editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  ' 

Copies  of  the 
draft,  together 
with  a  letter  ex- 
pbdning  the  ori-  Finnegan 
gin  of  the  treaty 

proposal,  were  mailed  this  week 
by  Finnegan  with  an  invitation 
for  comment,  criticism,  or  sug¬ 
gestions.  The  draft  of  the  treaty 
is  an  effort  to  express  at  least 
in  principle  what  American 
newspaper  and  press  associa- 
Uon  reporters  and  cameramen, 
radio  broadcasters  and  motion 
picture  men  would  like  to  see 
the  U.S.  Government  write  into 
such  a  treaty. 

Seek  World  Freedom 
"Discussion  in  this  country 
and  in  some  nations  abroad  en¬ 
courages  the  hope  of  a  gradual 
international  acceptance  of  the 
American  principle  of  freedom 
of  the  press,"  stated  Finnegan 
in  his  letter.  "Eventually  the 
United  States,  under  treaties, 
must  try  to  secure  for  Amer¬ 
ican  correspondents  wherever 
they  may  care  to  go  overseas 
toe  freedom  from  government 
interference  that  they  enjoy  at 
home  under  our  Bill  of  Rignts.” 

The  effort  to  draft  such  a 
treaty  grew  out  of  a  request 
made  to  Mr.  Finnegan  last  No¬ 
vember  by  William  ^nton,  as¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  State  (E&P, 
Dec.  14,  1946,  page  14.)  Mr. 
Benton  said  his  department  had 
been  swamped  with  material  on 
toe  subject:  that  it  would  like 
to  see  a  concise  text  of  a  treaty 
draft  reflecting  the  thinking  of 
toe  information  media  of  the 
U.S.,  including  press,  radio  and 
motion  pictures. 

Invites  Suggestions 
The  Times  editor  and  pub- 
litoer  commissioned  Warren  H. 
PiMce,  assistant  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  Times,  to  assemble 
such  viewpoints  and  consult 
with  authorities  on  international 
law.  The  idea  was  to  construct 
a  treaty  form  for  immediate  ne¬ 
gotiations,  Finnegan  pointed 

P°®sib^y  on  a  bilateral 
rather  than  a  multilateral  or 
United  Nations  basis. 

"Wose  associated  vvith  infor¬ 
mation  media  are  requested  to 
wggest  alterations  in  the  treaty 
text,  or  even  a  substitute  for 
me  whole  document,”  stated 
rinnegan,  "so  that  any  improve¬ 


ments  may  be  incorporated  be¬ 
fore  it  is  flnaily  transmitted  to 
the  State  Department." 

Supplementing  the  treaty  text 
are  the  following  comments  as 
to  the  proposed  treaty  form,  im¬ 
plementation  and  suggested  com¬ 
mission  to  serve  as  an  enforce¬ 
ment  tribunal: 

"The  Treaty  Form:  Those 
consulted  regarding  Uiis  draft 
differed  considerably  as  to  the 
desirability  of  negotiating  it  bi¬ 
laterally,  multilaterally  outside 
United  Nations  or  within  United 
Nations.  For  that  reason  the 
treaty  draft  is  left  very  flexible. 

"It  is  generally  agreed  that 
multilateral  agreement,  or  agree¬ 
ment  within  United  Nations  is 
preferable,  as  such  arrange¬ 
ments  would  provide  a  wide  as¬ 
sociation  of  nations  within 
which  there  would  be  a  free 
flow  of  news  in  all  directions. 
Bilateral  agreement,  of  course, 
would  affect  only  the  inter¬ 
change  of  information  between 
the  two  signatories. 

"However,  if  agreement  with¬ 
in  United  Nations  should  be 
blocked  by  substantial  objec¬ 
tions.  it  is  agreed  that  a  start 
should  be  made  on  a  multilat¬ 
eral  basis  among  nations  which 
will  agree,  or  bilaterally. 

"Implemsmtation:  Those  con¬ 
tributing  to  this  draft  generally 
agree  that  unless  some  means  of 
enforcing  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  are  provided,  it  would 
serve  no  useful  purpose. 

Suggests  Commission 

"For  practical  reasons,  it  has 
been  considered  wise  to  limit  the 
sanction  to  a  form  of  moral 
suasion.  Thus  there  is  suggest¬ 
ed  the  creation  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  tribunal  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  information  agencies 
which  would  hear  charges  of 
treaty  violations  and  publish 


their  findings  to  the  world  in 
general.  In  other  words,  the 
power  of  the  press  would  be 
used  as  the  protector  of  free¬ 
dom  of  expression. 

"Appeal  is  also  provided  to 
the  Court  of  International  Jus¬ 
tice  in  the  event  that  any  gov¬ 
ernment  should  feel  that  the 
Information  Commission  has  un¬ 
justly  labeled  it  as  a  treaty- 
violator. 

‘“The  Commission’:  While 
each  nation  must  be  free  to 
designate  its  own  representatives 
on  the  enforcement  tribunal,  it 
is  hoped  that  by  law  or  custom 
these  will  be  selected  from 
nominations  made  by  press,  ra¬ 
dio  and  motion  picture  associa¬ 
tions.  Precedent  for  such  a 
practice  exists  in  the  statute 
creating  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice.  This 
provides  that  the  judges  shall 
be  named  by  their  respective 
nation’s  executive  authority 
after  consulting  with  the  na¬ 
tion’s  highest  court  of  justice, 
legai  faculties  and  schools  of 
law  and  other  leaders  of  the 
bar. 

“In  the  United  States,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  it  is  suggested  that  com¬ 
mission  members  be  made  from 
a  list  of  nominees  submitted  by 
such  organizations  as  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  Motion  Picture 
Association  of  America,  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guiid,  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  and  the  faculties  of 
the  leading  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism." 

Text  of  Treaty  Droit 

Following  is  the  text  of  the 
draft  of  the  proposed  treaty  on 
freedom  of  information: 

In  Order  to  Assure  to  Their 
Respective  Peoples  the  benefits 
of  free  access  to  information 
and  opinion,  the  High  Contract¬ 
ing  Parties  agree  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  articles: 

Article  1.  Properly  accredit- 


COLOSSAL— SUPERB— MARVELOUS! 

Say  these  press  agents  of  Ringling  Bros..  Barnum  &  Bailey's  circus, 
now  playing  New  York  City.  Front  row  (L  to  r.)  William  Fields, 
story  man;  Allen  Lester,  story  man:  Bemie  Head,  contracting  press 
agent,  and  Eddie  Howe,  office  manager.  Rear:  Sam  Stratton,  story 
man;  F.  Beverly  Kelly,  general  press  representative:  Eddie  Callahan, 
press  deportment  photographer,  and  Frank  Morrissey,  member  of 
the  rodio  department.  You'll  be  seeing  'em  soon! 
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4,000,000  Items 

Great  Lakes,  Ill. — Distribution 
of  nearly  4,000,000  press  re¬ 
leases  on  men  of  the  United 
States  Navy  to  press  and  radio 
media  in  their  home  communi¬ 
ties  is  the  record  reported  by 
the  Navy's  Fleet  Home  Town 
News  Center  as  it  marks  its 
second  onniversory  this  month. 


ed  correspondents  from  each  na¬ 
tion  shall  have  free  ingress  to 
and  egress  from  the  territories 
of  the  other  for  the  purpose  of 
carpring  on  the  activities  of 
their  trade  and  calling. 

Article  2.  Correspondents 
from  each  nation  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  freely  to  travel  within 
the  territories  of  the  other  and 
to  have  access  to  all  places  and 
all  news  sources  available  to  the 
correspondents  of  the  most- 
favored  nation. 

Article  3.  All  copy  of  corre¬ 
spondents  or  information  agen¬ 
cies  of  each  nation  shall  be 
permitted  free  egress  from  the 
territories  of  the  other  without 
censorship,  deletion  or  editing. 

Most-Favored  Nation  Rates 

Article  4.  ’The  correspond¬ 
ents  of  each  nation  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  other  may  transmit 
copy  at  the  rates  applying  to 
the  correspondents  of  the  most- 
favored  nation. 

Article  5.  All  copy  of  the 
information  agencies  of  each  of 
the  nations  shall  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  territory  of  the 
other  and  to  reach  the  informa¬ 
tion  agencies  and  so  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable  the  inhabitants  thereof 
on  the  same  conditions  as  are 
accorded  to  the  most-favored 
nation. 

Article  6.  Nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  as  modifying 
the  laws  of  the  High  Contract¬ 
ing  Parties  concerning  libel, 
slander,  or  the  publication  of 
obscene  material. 

Article  7.  Each  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  may  make 
and  enforce  regulations  applic¬ 
able  to  the  correspondents  of  the 
other  necessary  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  national  security,  pro¬ 
vided  that  such  regulations  ap¬ 
ply  equally  to  the  correspond¬ 
ents  of  all  nations. 

Iniormation  Commission 

Article  8.  (a)  In  order  to 

implement  the  above  provisos, 
there  shall  be  established  an 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  In¬ 
ternational  Information  Com¬ 
mission,  hereinafter  called  the 
Commission,  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentative  correspondents  or  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  information  agencies 
designated  by  their  respective 
governments. 

(b)  'The  Commission  shall 
have  jurisdiction  over  all  cases 
arising  out  of  a  complaint  filed 
by  a  party  in  interest  alleging 
breach  of  one  or  more  of  the 
terms  of  this  agreement.  It 
shall  be  empowered  to  decide 
all  questions  as  to  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion  arising  hereunder,  and  to 
promulgate  rules  of  procedure, 
evidence  and  such  other  rules 
as  it  may  deem  necessary  to  ful¬ 
fil  its  functions  hereunder:  Sub- 
( Continued  on  page  107) 
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Freedom  vs.  Responsibility— 
A  Perennial  Press  Issue 


Implementation  Defied  League; 
Now  It  Plagues  UN  Groups 
By  William  Reed 


THE  MOST  argued  point  in 

world  press  circles  today  is 
how  to  reconcile  freedom  with 
responsibility.  Almost  everyone 
agrees  that  press  freedom  im¬ 
plies  responsibility,  but  how  and 
under  what  conditions  responsi¬ 
bility  should  be  enforced  is  the 
big,  unanswered  question. 

Part  2  of  a  series,  “Back¬ 
ground  on  World  Freedom  of 
Information.” 

This  issue,  which  must  be 
solved  before  any  world  pro¬ 
gram  for  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  becomes  an  accomplished 
fact,  has  worried  men’s  minds 
for  more  than  50  years.  ( E. 
&  P.  April  12,  page  13). 

It  was  first  posed  for  the 
international  press  in  1893  at  the 
World  Press  Congress  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  It  figured  in  subsequent 
conferences  before  World  War 
I,  was  raised  again  at  Versailles 
and  was  the  subject  of  many 
resolutions,  but  no  action,  in  the 
20  years  between  the  two  wars. 

UN  Body  Meets  in  May 

On  the  eve  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  UN  Subcommission  on 
Freedom  of  Information  and  of 
the  Press,  May  5,  the  possibility 
of  a  workable  world  plan  is 
present.  It  exists  because  all 
members  nations,  including 
Russia,  have  consistently  voiced 
their  desire  for  world  freedom 
of  information.  The  need  for  it 
was  never  once  challenged  in 
a  hundred  hours  of  debate  over 
minor  details. 

Some  well-considered  plans 
for  meeting  the  problems  were 
presented  to  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  in  1932  in  response  to  a 
request  from  the  Secretariat 
which  had  circularised  press 
bodies  in  64  countries  on  the 
subject.  Replies  came  from  na¬ 
tional  organizations  in  16  coun¬ 
tries,  from  the  International 
Association  of  Journalists  ac¬ 
credited  to  the  League  and  from 
the  International  Federation  of 
Journalists. 

In  general,  the  proposals  in¬ 
cluded  preventative  and  remedi¬ 
al  action  of  the  part  of  (a)  the 
League,  (b)  national  govern¬ 
ments,  (c)  telegraphic  agencies 
and  (d)  newspaper  proprietors, 
editors  and  journalists. 

Anti-Propaganda  Proposals 

Many  hoped  that  the  League 
itself  could  prevent  the  danger¬ 
ous  effects  of  propaganda 
through  (a)  the  establishment 
of  an  international  journal  to 
which  the  world  could  look  for 
truthful  presentation  of  interna¬ 
tional  news;  (b)  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  international  news 
agency  with  League  correspond¬ 
ents  stationed  in  each  capital 


city  of  the  world;  (c)  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  international 
telegraphic  agency  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  news;  (d)  an  invest¬ 
igation  of  the  effect  of  the  press 
upon  national  feeling  in  past 
crises  and  the  dissemination  of 
this  information  to  schools  of 
journalism. 

It  was  suggested,  too,  that  the 
League  could  assuage  the  sting 
of  published  propaganda  by 
using  its  offices  for  the  interna¬ 
tional  application  of  the  right 
of  reply  and  the  unification  of 
national  laws  regarding  libel 
and  slander. 

The  view  that  financial  free¬ 
dom  of  newspapers  would  bring 
a  responsible  press  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  International  As¬ 
sociation  of  Journalists  accredi¬ 
ted  to  the  League.  Asserting 
that  a  newspaper  should  be  able 
to  “live  decently  on  its  income 
from  circulation,  supplemented 
with  that  from  the  kind  of  ad¬ 
vertising  it  can  sell  without  sell¬ 
ing  Itself  to  any  advertiser,” 
this  group  wanted  national  gov¬ 
ernments  to  assume  some  of  the 
expenses  of  publishing. 

Subsidies  Suggested 

The  lAj  declared  this  could 
be  done  by  transferring  to  the 
taxpayers  a  part  of  the  costs  of 
these  items:  telegraph,  tele¬ 
phone,  cable  and  wireless  rates; 
transportation  rates  for  journal¬ 
ists,  newspapers,  newsprint,  ink 
and  machinery;  electrical  power 
and  light  rates  for  newspaper 
offices  and  plants,  and  direct 
taxes  on  publishing. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  such 
subsidies  could  be  given  simi¬ 
larly  to  second-class  mail  rates 
and  would  thereby  avert  direct 
government  control  of  the  press. 

Other  preventitive  and  re¬ 
medial  action  proposed  for  na¬ 
tional  governments  included  the 
drafting  of  more  punitive  and 
stringent  press  iaws,  the  active 
cooperation  between  official 
press  bureaus  and  between 
press  bureaus  and  telegraphic 
agencies  to  forestall  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  inaccurate  news. 

The  Athens  Union  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  thought  that  the 
telegraphic  agencies  themselves 
could  best  check  the  flow  of 
such  reports.  The  Athens  plan 
provided  that  if  a  dispatch  or¬ 
iginating  in  Country  X  con¬ 
tained  unfriendly  remarks  about 
Country  Y,  it  would  be  halted 
by  X  Country’s  telegraphic 
agency,  pending  confirmation 
from  the  agency  in  Y  Country. 
If  news  of  this  nature  were  pub¬ 
lished  before  the  process  had 
been  followed,  the  agency  in 
Country  X  would  be  required 
to  give  an  explanation  to  the 
agencies  of  other  nations. 

Of  the  many  suggestions  call¬ 


ing  for  action  on  the  part  of  pro¬ 
fessional  associations,  the  plan 
for  an  international  journalists 
court  of  honor  was  the  most 
popular. 

Court  Idea  Popular 

Such  a  tribunal  was  finally 
established  by  the  Federation 
Internationale  des  Journalists 
(FIJ),  and.  while  the  court 
never  functioned,  the  preamble 
to  its  code  of  procedure  outlines 
clearly  the  concept  of  fair  play 
held  by  working  newsmen  be¬ 
fore  the  war. 

The  preamble  included  five 
basic  charges: 

“(1)  The  principle  of  freedom 
of  the  press  is  an  intangible 
basis  of  the  profession  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Consequently,  no  action 
can  be  taken  against  a  journal¬ 
ist  on  account  of  beliefs  he  holds 
or  on  account  of  commentaries 
called  for  by  contemporary 
events. 

“(2)  Where  international  re¬ 
lations  are  concerned,  the  tri¬ 
bunal  will  not  take  opinions 
into  account.  It  will  be  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  news  and  in¬ 
formation  and  honesty  of  meth¬ 
ods  used  in  disseminating  it. 

“(3)  The  tribunal  will  not 
accept  the  fact  that  opinions, 
commentaries  and  doctrines 
may  be  based  on  information 
voluntarily  falsified,  or  docu¬ 
ments  purposely  distorted  or 
altered. 

Machinery  for  Corrections 

“(4)  The  tribunal  will  con¬ 
sider  the  journalist  responsible 
for  information  he  gives  his 
newspaper  in  any  form — inter¬ 
views,  reports  or  investigations. 
In  the  event  of  factual  error  or 
a  serious  omission,  the  journal¬ 
ist  may  retrieve  his  good  faith 
provided  he  does  his  best  to 
provide  a  clear  and  precise 
correction.  ' 

“(5)  The  tribunal  will  take 
into  account  that  no  journalist 
has  the  right  to  publish  informa¬ 
tion  which  has  been  given  in 
confidence  and  on  the  condition 
that  he  will  not  publish  it.  Nor 
will  the  journalist  betray  in  any 
manner  an  undertaking  he  has 
been  given. 

At  about  the  same  time  that 

Secret  Action 
Bill  Is  Opposed 

Denver,  Colo. — Colorado  Press 
Association  has  opened  a  full 
scale  campaign  to  block  passage 
of  a  bill  before  the  Colorado 
Legislature,  which  would  permit 
cities  and  towns  to  adopt  codes 
by  reference. 

Ed  Bemis,  secretary  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  declared  the  measure 
would  permit  cities  and  towns 
to  adopt  ordinances  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  people  of  the 
town,  and  expressed  fear  that 
“sneak  sections”  of  a  code  could 
be  inserted  wittiout  anyone’s 
knowledge 


Headline  Written 
After  Radio  Check 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — On  th« 
morning  of  April  7,  the  St 
Petersburg  Times  left  it  to 
readers  to  write  the  banner  oc 
the  telephone  strike  situation. 

“Negotiations  Still  On  at  Pre* 
Time,  So  .  .  .”  read  the  overline 
leading  into: 

PHONE  STRIKE  ON 

PHONE  STRIKE  OFF 

To  the  left  of  each  line  wjj 
a  box  for  checking,  with  in 
structions:  “Tune  in  WTSf 

This  Morning,  Then  Check.” 

the  court  of  honor  was  unde 
consideration,  by  working  new 
papermen,  the  Federation  In¬ 
ternationale  des  Directeurs  el 
Editeurs  de  Journaux  drafted 
several  conventions  providing 
for  the  correction  of  false  news 
through  the  cooperation  of  na¬ 
tional  associations  of  editon 
and  publishers. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of 
the  first  of  these,  which  wai 
signed  in  the  early  1930’s  by 
associations  in  Holland.  Poland 
and  Switzerland  and  enforced 
several  times  without  protest, 
the  Federation  planned  a  more 
elaborate  agreement  in  193T 

Under  this  scheme,  if  one 
country  were  defamed  by  a  mis¬ 
statement  published  in  another, 
the  association  in  the  injured 
country  would  immediately  send 
a  correction  to  the  association 
in  the  offending  country.  The 
latter  group  would  have  the  r^ 
sponsibility  of  seeing  that  the 
correction  was  published  in  the 
paper  accused  or,  failing  in  that, 
in  other  papers.  Cases  in  which 
associations  did  not  adhere  to 
the  agreement  would  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  president  of  the 
Federation. 

Like  the  court  of  honor,  this 
convention  would  deal  only  in 
false  or  distorted  facts  and  "not 
comments  made  on  facts,  or 
questions  of  form  or  style.”  The 
right  of  demanding  a  correction 
would  be  reserved  exclusively 
to  the  organization  of  editors 
and  publishers  in  the  country 
affected  and  not  to  the  persons, 
institutions  or  authorities  slan¬ 
dered. 

World  War  II  interfered  be¬ 
fore  this,  or  any  other  plan  for 
responsible  journalism  could  be 
carried  out;  but  when  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Nations  was  organized,  one 
of  the  foremost  considerations 
was  the  creation  of  a  world 
press  system,  free  from  both 
censorship  and  propaganda. 

The  UN  fell  heir  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  by  historical  and  functional 
right.  Ever  since  Kent  Cooper 
of  the  Associated  Press  and 
Walter  S.  Rogers,  President 
Wilson’s  commimicatlons  m- 
viser,  asked  that  press  treaties 
be  included  in  the  negotiatioM 
at  Versailles,  the  government’s 
role  in  freedom  of  information 
been  recognized  by  newspaper¬ 
men  and  politicians  alike.  K 
is  significant  that  many  of  the 
suggestions  emphasizing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  some  form  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  intervention  in  press 
matters  have  been  made  by  m- 
sociations  of  journalists.  I 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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SILENCE  PERVADES  REALM  OF  EDITORIAL  CARTOONISTS  THIS  WEEK 


Mill  Output  Stays  Up; 
Owners  Assail  ANPA 


NORTH  AMERICAN  produc¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  reached  a 
new  record  figure  of  472,341 
tons  in  March,  according  to  the 
Newsprint  Service  Bureau  re¬ 
port,  Canadian  mills  accounted 
for  372,482  tons. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  Canadian  output  was 
112,827  tons  over  that  for  the 
same  period  of  1946,  U.S.  and 
Newfoundland  production  also 
was  up. 

ANPA-reporting  dailies  con¬ 
sumed  302,672  tons  in  March, 
compared  with  267,711  tons  in 
March,  1946,  and  258,518  in 
March,  1941. 

On  the  heels  of  more  com¬ 
pany  announcements  of  a  $6  a 
ton  increase  in  price,  R.  M. 
Fowler,  president  of  the  News¬ 
print  Association  of  Canada, 
took  the  American  Newspaper 
Pubiishers  Association  to  task 
for  an  official  publication  stress¬ 
ing  the  high  earnings  by  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Fowler’s  formal  statement 
called  the  ANPA  bulletin  "a 
typical  example”  of  distorted 
and  incomplete  reports  concern¬ 
ing  newsprint  price,  supply  and 
distribution.  No  attempt  is  made, 
he  charged,  to  point  out  that 
newsprint  sold  at  depression 
levels  during  most  of  the  war 
years  when  prices  were  frozen. 

Except  for  the  current  $6 
boost,  he  said,  all  of  the  price 
increases  have  been  put  into 
^ect  after  OPA  study  of  costs, 
pie  present  rise,  he  added,  fol¬ 
lows  the  realization  by  pro¬ 
ducers  that  wood  costs  have 
been  substantially  increased  by 
efforts  to  obtain  enough  for 
capacity  operations. 

“It  is  most  extraordinary," 
Fowler  asserted,  "that  the  criti- 
cim  about  the  profits  of  news¬ 
print  producers  should  come 
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from  any  newspaper  publisher. 
These  publishers  are  tlie  propo 
nents  of  the  system  of  free  en 
terprise.  They  seem  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  a  free  and  prosper¬ 
ous  newsprint  industry  is  a 
necessary  foundation  for  their 
own  enterprises  and  for  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  which  they  believe.” 

Canadian  mills  are  making 
more  profits  than  they  did  for¬ 
merly,  Fowler  conceded,  but  he 
claimed  depression  prices  are 
selected  as  a  basis  “for  mean¬ 
ingless  percentage  comparisons.” 
He  blamed  the  plight  of  small 
publishers  on  "actions  of  a  few 
merchants  or  jobbers  in  the 
United  States  or  a  decline  in 
production  of  newsprint  in  the 
U.S.” 

Annual  reports  issued  this 
week  showed  net  profit  of  $3,- 
440,378  ($2.56  a  share)  for 

Powell  River  Co.,  compared 

with  $2,920,012  in  1945,  and  $1,- 
063,147  ($3.46  a  share)  for  Great 
Lakes  Paper  Co.,  with  gross 
sales  of  $12,673,147,  compared 
with  $8,336,847  for  1945. 

In  a  debate  at  Ottawa,  the 

charge  was  made  that  the  news 
print  industry  was  "holding  up” 
both  domestic  and  foreign  cus¬ 


tomers.  CCF  Leader  M.  J. 
Coidweil  argued  that  profits  are 
too  high. 

Customers  were  informed  this 
week  of  "a  sizzling  fight  for 
control”  of  St.  Lawrence  Corp.. 
.shaping  up  for  the  stockholders' 
meeting  April  28.  At  stake,  the 
announcement  said,  is  not  oniy 
control  of  this  investment  hold¬ 
ing  company  but  also  of  operat¬ 
ing  subsidiaries  which  produce 
about  10^  of  Canada’s  new.s- 
print  output. 

Officials  of  Claremont  Paper 
Co.,  Claremont.  N.  H.,  have 
made  an  initial  $3()0.0()0  pay¬ 
ment  for  majority  interest  in 
Hawley  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  of 
Oregon  City,  Ore.,  it  was  an 
nounced  this  week. 

Contracts  were  signed  this 
week  giving  newsprint  mill 
workers  a  general  wage  boost. 

Southern  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  issu^  a  warning 
to  its  members  against  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  paying  high  prices  for 
paper  on  the  open  market. 

"Spot  newsprint  is  being  of¬ 
fered  at  fantastic  prices,”  said 
the  letter  signed  by  E.  B.  Stahl- 
man,  Jr.,  president,  and  D.  Hiden 
Ramsey,  chairman  of  the  News¬ 
print  Committee.  “Some  of  this 
newsprint  is  being  purchased 
by  Southern  newspapers.  .  .  .  Re¬ 
ports  indicate  these  transactions 
are  extensive  enough  to  impose 
a  dangerous  pressure  on  stand¬ 
ard  prices. 


250atPNPA 

Mechanical 

Conference 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  Get  more 
glamour  into  your  newspapers — 
if  you  want  to  hold  your  place 
in  the  sun  against  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  immediate  future — 
was  the  advice  handed  out  to 
delegates  attending  the  1947  an¬ 
nual  mechanical  conference,  un¬ 
der  auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  here  at  the  Penn-Harris 
Hotel.  April  11-12. 

Color  and  more  pictures  spe 
cifically  were  the  points  empha¬ 
sized  by  Howard  N.  King,  of  the 
Intertype  Corporation,  also  vice- 
president  of  Maple  Press,  York. 

PNPA’s  mechanical  meeting 
this  year  was  the  best  in  the 
eight  years  in  which  they  have 
been  holding  such  conferences. 
With  129  member  newspapers, 
nearly  100  were  represented. 
More  than  250  delegates  regis¬ 
tered  for  the  two-day  sessions. 
In  welcoming  remarks,  PNPA 
president  William  L.  McLean. 
Jr.,  vicepresident  and  treasurer 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Company,  said  the  presence  of 
so  many  representatives  of 
weekly  newspapers,  along  with 
the  dailies,  augured  well  for  to¬ 
morrow’s  improved  newspapers. 

Present  as  an  observer  was 
J.  L.  Stackhouse,  chairman  of 
the  mechanical  committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  president  of  the 
Easton  (Pa.)  Publishing  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Easton  Ex¬ 
press.  He  told  the  assemblage 
ANPA’s  mechanical  conference 
this  June  in  Chicago  would 
probably  exceed  last  year’s 
Pittsburgh  meetings  in  point  of 
interesting  developments, 

( A  detailed  report  of  the  Har¬ 
risburg  meeting  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  E.  &  P.  Equipment 
Review  Section  in  the  issue  of 
May  10.) 


Newsprint  Makers'  Earnings  in  '46 

Montreal — A  statistical  expert  for  the  Montreal  Gazette 
has  compiled  the  earnings  statements  of  six  leading  news¬ 
print  manufacturers,  showing  their  profits  ( after  all  charges 


and  after  all 

taxes)  as 

follows: 

Change 

Change 

1943 

1945 

1946 

1943  to  1946 

1943  to  1946 

Cons.  Paper  . 

%  1,294,228 

$  1,788,752 

5  4.859,163 

-1-5  3,564,935 

-i-275.5 

St.  Lawrence . 

506.432 

431,460 

1,241,504 

-F  735,072 

-1-145.1 

Price  Btoe . 

1,552,955 

1,849,388 

4,816,184 

-1-  3,263,229 

-4-210.3 

Abitibi . 

930,853 

1,841,040 

5,600.206 

-1-  4,669,353 

-4-501.5 

Int.  Paper . 

8,413,808 

8,546,078 

31,179,048 

■F  22,765,240 

-4-270.6 

Lake  Si.  John _ 

185,987 

310,898 

872,202 

■F  686,215 

-4-389.1 

6-Company  total . 

512,884,323 

514,767,616 

548,568,307 

-f- 535.684.044 

-4-277.7 

for  April  It.  1t47 
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AAAA-ANA  Sets  Campaign 
For  ‘Public  Understanding’ 


All  Population  Groups  to  Be  Enlisted 
To  Educate  Public  on  U.  S.  Economy 


By  Scxmuel  Rovner 

ADVERTISING  S  plan  for  ‘  im¬ 
provement  of  public  under¬ 
standing  of  our  economic  sys¬ 
tem,"  in  preparation  since  last 
September,  was  publicly  pre¬ 
sented  this  week  in  New  York 
at  the  29th  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies. 

The  project,  representing  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  AAAA 
and  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  has  now  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  memberships  of 
both  organizations,  this  week  by 
the  AAAA,  last  week  by  the 
ANA.  meeting  in  closed  session 
in  Chicago. 

Cornelius  Elected 
A  new  slate  of  AAAA  officers 
was  elected,  headed  by  J.  C.  Cor¬ 
nelius,  executive  vicepresident 
of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Minneapolis.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Sigurd  S.  Larmon,  Young 
&  Rubicam,  as  chairman  of  the 
board.  Thomas  D’Arcy  Brophy, 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  was  elects 
vicechairman,  and  Clarence  B. 
Goshorn,  Benton  &  Bowles,  sec¬ 
retary  -  treasurer.  Frederic  R. 
Gamble  continues  as  president. 

Three  new  directors-at-large 
were  also  named:  Fairfax  M. 
Cone,  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding; 
John  P.  Cunningham,  Newell- 
Emmett  Co.,  and  Jaunes  H.  6. 
Ellis,  Kudner  Agency. 

Guest  convention  speaker  was 
Sen.  Warren  R.  Austin,  United 
States  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations,  who  urged  advertising 
agencies  to  work  toward  perma¬ 
nent  world  peace  as  they  had 
helped  in  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

“We  need  to  develop  under¬ 
standing,”  Sen.  Austin  declared. 
•'Project  facts  and  information 
about  the  shape  of  the  world  we 
now  have,  and  the  possibilities 
of  the  world  we  are  building." 

Mr.  Larmon.  chairman  of  the 
luncheon  meeting  addressed  by 
Mr.  Austin,  pledged  the  full  sup¬ 
port  of  the  advertising  agency 
business. 

Committees  Named 
With  research  completed  on 
the  “public  understanding"  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  goals  tentatively 
defined,  Howard  Chase  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Corp.,  chairman  of 
the  joint  ANA-AAAA  commit¬ 
tee.  has  presented  the  project  to 
the  Advertising  Council  for  con¬ 
sideration  as  a  public  service 
campaign  coming  within  the 
scope  of  its  activities.  Decision 
of  the  Council’s  advisory  board, 
made  up  of  representatives  of 
various  social  and  economic 
groups,  is  expected  in  about  a 
week. 

Basic  work  on  the  program 
was  done  by  two  groups  of 
agency  men.  research  and  crea¬ 
tive.  headed  respectively  by  Dr. 


Franklin  Cawl  of  the  Kudner 
Agency  and  Jack  Smock  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding. 

After  exploring  all  phases  of 
public  attitudes  toward  the 
American  economic  system,  the 
committee  drew  up  a  heavily- 
documented  frame  of  reference 
for  the  program,  whose  chief 
points  are: 

1.  The  public  supports  but 
does  not  understand  the  system. 

2.  Lack  of  understanding  is 
due  to  the  absence  of  machinery 
for  communication  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  growth  of  subversive 
propaganda. 

3.  In  this  situation  there  is 
danger  to  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people,  which  can  be 
met  only  by  enlightenment. 

From  there,  the  problem  was 
taken  up  by  the  creative  com¬ 
mittee,  which  developed  a  three- 
phase  schedule: 

1.  Presentation  by  the  joint 
committee  of  a  program  that 
can  be  sold  to  industries  in  plant 
communities.  To  this  end,  a 
presentation  script  has  already 
been  written,  and  campaign  kits 
are  in  preparation. 

2.  Development  of  a  broad, 
product-type  national  campaign 
on  the  economic  system,  with 
cartoon-style  pictures  and  cap¬ 
tions,  the  emphasis  on  fre¬ 
quency  of  schedules. 

3.  An  attack  “sooner  or  later” 
on  the  problem  of  basic  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  American  people. 

For  All  Groups 

In  presenting  the  basic  con¬ 
ception  of  the  campaign.  Mr. 
Chase  emphasized  repeatedly 
that,  although  it  originated  with 
business,  it  is  one  in  which  all 
groups  of  the  population — eco¬ 
nomic,  educational,  consumer, 
labor,  social,  religious,  etc. — will 
participate.  Conversations  have 
already  been  had  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  all  these  groups, 
he  said,  and  they  have  given 
unofficial  endorsement  to  the 
program’s  fundamental  purpose. 

Development  of  the  project, 
Mr.  Chase  said,  began  with  a 
purely  “defensive  focus”  on  the 
part  of  business.  “Then  we 
shifted  our  approach,"  he  said, 
“and  reached  out  to  these  other 
groups.  As  we  now  conceive  it. 
the  program  demands  correc¬ 
tives  in  business  thinking  fully 
as  much  as  in  public  misinfor¬ 
mation.” 

In  a  press  conference  preced¬ 
ing  the  presentation  to  the 
AAAA  convention.  Mr.  Chase. 
Mr.  Smock,  and  Paul  West, 
president  of  the  ANA,  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  present  plan  may 
still  not  be  a  certain  solution  in 
all  respects.  “But.”  said  Mr. 
West,  “we  have  the  right  pitch, 
and  we  have  evidence  that  we 
are  working  in  the  right  direc¬ 


tion  to  fill  a  great  need.” 

It  was  pointed  out. that  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  campaign  plan 
completes  only  the  first  phase 
of  the  program.  The  knottier 
problem  of  how  to  carry  it  out 
remains  to  be  solved. 

While  the  joint  committee  will 
remain  as  a  controlling  group, 
the  advertising  will  necessarily 
be  financed  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
it  was  pointed  out.  If  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council  agrees  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  project,  it  is  expected 
that  the  mechanics  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  will  be  similar  to  those  pn 
the  Council's  other  public  serv¬ 
ice  campaigns. 

The  joint  committee’s  creative 
group  will  continue  to  function, 
preparing  the  continuing  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  use  of  voluntary 
advertisers.  Mechanical  produc¬ 
tion,  for  the  present,  is  still 
being  financed  entirely  by  the 
ANA-AAAA  committee. 

Considerable  attention  was 
given  in  the  AAAA  convention 
to  declining  profits  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies.  In  a  manage¬ 
ment  session,  John  L.  Anderson 
of  McCann-Erickson  reported  a 
committee  study  showing  that 
the  sharp  profit  decline  evident 
among  larger  agencies  during 
1945  has  begun  to  catch  up  with 
medium-size  agencies. 

Net  profit  after  taxes  of  firms 
billing  from  one  to  five  million 
dollars  annually  averages  about 
1%,  it  was  shown,  compared 
with  previous  figures  of 
In  the  larger  agencies  the  de¬ 
cline  seems  to  have  been  halted 
at  about  .7%,  Mr.  Anderson  said. 
In  1939,  their  profits  were 
nearly  2%. 

A  brief  resume  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  newspaper  study  by 
AAAA,  previously  reported  here, 
was  given.  The  study  was 
financ^  by-  the  four  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  capital.  Eventu¬ 
ally  the  project,  which  will  ex¬ 
tend  to  other  cities,  will  be 
carried  on  by  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation,  it  was 
stated.  Until  then,  AAAA  alone 
will  conduct  it. 

The  convention  approved  a 
resolution  commending  the  radio 
industry  for  maintaining  the 
Broadcast  Measurement  Bureau 
and  offering  continued  support 
of  it  by  the  AAAA. 

James  H.  S.  Ellis,  president  of 
the  Kudner  Agency,  chairman 
of  the  4-A  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  reported  on  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  test  of  job  applicants.  The 
Association  will  sponsor  the  first 
annual  examinations  “to  attract 
and  screen  high  caliber  young 
people  for  advertising  careers” 
from  June  7  to  14  on  a  regional 
basis. 

■ 

Get  a  Tie 

A  PUBLIC  relations  and  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  will  be 
launched  soon  by  the  Men’s  Tie 
Foundation,  Inc.,  through  Abner 
J.  Gelula  &  Associates,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  theme,  of  course, 
“wear  a  tie  and  look  your  best.” 


Cornelius  Goshorn 


Brophy  Gamble 


Dr.  McMahon 
Returns,  Raps 
Spain  'Curtain' 

As  the  U.  S.  State  Department 
protested  to  Spain  over  cancel¬ 
lation  of  Dr.  Francis  E.  Mc¬ 
Mahon’s  press  credentials,  the 
New  York  Post  correspondent 
returned  to  New  York  this 
week — back  into  communication 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  he 
put  it  to  Editor  &  Publishbl 

He  still  retained  his  creden¬ 
tials  as  souvenirs,  but  his  regu¬ 
lar  weekly  column  filed  Mar. 
26  had  been  held  up  without 
notification  and  he  had  been 
ordered  Apr.  2  to  return  his 
press  card.  Orally  on  the  follow 
ing  day  and  writing  under  State 
Department  directions  later,  the 
U.  S.  Charge  d’Affaires  in  Ma¬ 
drid,  Philip  W.  Bonsai,  had  re¬ 
quested  restoration  of  his  cor 
respondent  privileges  “without 
loss  of  time.” 

Bonsai  charged  the  Govern 
ment  of  Spain  with  “a  regret¬ 
table  modification  of  the  policy 
of  freedom  from  censorship  for 
foreign  correspondents  in  Spain 
which  was  announced  by  the 
government  in  April  1945”  and 
called  attention  to  the  total  lack 
of  U.  S.  censorship  of  Spanish 
correspondents  here. 

Responding,  the  Spanish 
Foreign  Office  declared  that 
McMahon  had  “failed  to  meet 
the  test  of  indispensable  object 
ivity”  and  that  his  dispatches 
had  been  tendentious  and  often 
factually  inexact”. 

When  McMahon  first  called 
for  his  credentials  six  months 
ago,  he  told  E  &  P,  he  met  a 
lecture  on  truth  in  reporting,  on 
telling  the  whole  not  partial 
truths,  and  received  a  stack  of 
books  on  government  viewpoint 

“If  you’d  believe  those  books, 
the  Spanish  prisons  were  the 
most  wonderful  place  in  the 
world  to  live,”  he  exclaimed. 

McMahon’s  disaccreditatioo 
came  just  after  his  credentials 
had  been  renewed  for  6  months 

“There’s  no  more  freedom  » | 
the  press  in  Spain  than  there  is 
in  Russia,”  he  stated. 
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ROTO  EDITORS'  ROUNDTABLE 

Roto  supplements  of  27  dailies  were  represented  in  the  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  oi  the  Roto  Group  at  Columbus,  O..  April  14-15. 
Four  roto  editors  seen  here  are:  Left  to  right,  Ted  Vorpe,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer;  Charles  McFadden,  Minneapolis  Stor-Tribune;  Edward 
P.  Kasun,  Pittsburgh  Press,  George  Dent,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


Pressmen  End 
St.  Louis  Tieup 
On  Berry  Edict 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Members  of 
Local  38  of  International  Print¬ 
ing  Pressmen's  and  Assistants’ 
Union  voted  April  15  to  end 
their  walkout,  which  had  caused 
suspension  of  three  dailies  here 
since  Sunday. 

The  vote  followed  receipt  of 
a  strongly-worded  telegram  from 
Maj.  George  L.  Berry,  interna¬ 
tional  president,  terming  the 
walkout  “unauthorized”  and  “a 
clear  violation”  of  the  union’s 
contract  with  publishers. 

The  Globe-Democrat,  Post- 
Dispatch  and  Star-Times  re¬ 
sumed  publication  April  16. 

A  management  statement  said : 

“The  pressmen  discontinued 
work  without  notice  to  the 
newspapers,  because  of  failure 
to  agree  on  their  demand  for  a 
wage  increase.  The  pressmen’s 
contract  calls  for  arbitration. 

“Under  their  contract,  exe¬ 
cuted  Nov.  16,  1946,  and  in  effect 
until  Dec.  31,  1949,  the  pressmen 
have  received  a  basic  wage  of 
$73  a  week  for  37V^  hours’  day 
work;  the  night  men  get  $73.70 
for  35  hours.  This  represented 
an  increase  of  $6.25  over  the 
scale  prevailing  before  last 
Nov.  16. 

‘”1710  contract  provided  that 
negotiations  as  to  wages  only 
might  be  reopened  by  either 
party.  The  pressmen  chose  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  provi¬ 
sion,  after  the  printers,  members 
of  the  AFL  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  obtained  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $9.50,  increasing  the 
printers’  basic  pay  from  $73  to 
$82.50  a  week. 

“Last  Jan.  20  the  pressmen 
submitted  to  the  publishers  a 
demand  for  an  increase  of  $9.50 
a  week,  to  equalize  their  tosic 
pay  with  that  of  the  printers. 
TTiis  would  erase  the  differen¬ 
tial,  as  to  pay,  between  the 
printers  and  the  pressmen, 
which  has  existed  here  and  in 
most  of  the  important  publish¬ 
ing  centers  of  the  United  States. 

FoUowing  a  series  of  negotia¬ 
tions,  the  St.  Louis  publi^ers. 
on  April  4,  submitted  to  the 
pressmen  an  offer  to  increase 
their  basic  pay  to  $77  a  week." 

The  pressmen  decided  to  re¬ 
ject  the  offer  and  then  added  a 
demand  for  equality  of  hours 
with  the  printers.  This  would 
make  their  basic  work  week 
36V4  hours. 

Replying  Friday,  the  publish¬ 


ers  renewed  their  offer  of  a  $4 
increase.  If  this  were  not  ac¬ 
cepted,  the  publishers  stated, 
they  were  ready  to  enter  arbi¬ 
tration. 

The  stoppage  of  publication 
was  the  third  in  less  than  2Vfe 
years,  all  three  due  to  the  press¬ 
men. 

■ 

Dwyer  Firm  Marks 
10th  Year  in  New  York 

Daniel  J.  Dwyer  of  New  York 
and  Providence,  R.  I.,  whose 
group  operates  Associated  News¬ 
paper  Consultants,  is  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  10th  anniversary  of 
moving  to  509  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  "Tork. 

Dwyer,  trained  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  School  of  Printing  and  at 
the  Mergenthaler  and  Intertype 
schools,  studied  journalism  at 
Brown  University’s  Evening  Di¬ 
vision  during  his  youth.  He 
was  assistant  business  manager 
of  the  old  Providence  Tribune 
and  was  with  the  Boston  Her 
ald-Traveler  for  four  years  be 
fore  starting  his  firm. 

■ 

St.  Louis  Executives 
Get  Pulitzer  Bequest 

Principal  executives  of  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch 
will  receive  the  income  from 
one-tenth  of  the  “newspaper 
trust”  established  by  the  will  of 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  under  a  ruling 
this  week  by  Surrogate  William 
T.  Collins  in  New  York  ( E  &  P, 
Jan.  4,  pg.  13).  The  question 
had  been  raised  as  to  the  share 
intended  for  executives  of  the 
old  New  York  World.  Approxi¬ 
mately  $13,000  has  accumulated. 


Britain  Leads 
In  Short-Wave 
Use;  U.  S.  2nd 

Washington  —  A  public  sur¬ 
vey  of  international  short-wave 
voice  broadcasting  has  been 
completed  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  showing  use  of  the  med¬ 
ium  by  this  country  and  55 
other  nations. 

By  the  end  of  1946  the  “Big 
Four”  nations  were  found  to  be 
the  principal  operators.  Great 
Britain  led  with  16.56%  of  total 
international  broadcasting  time, 
with  a  small  additional  percent¬ 
age  for  Radio  Australia  and  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp. 

United  States  was  second  with 
9.21%.  Soviet  Russia  was  in 
third  position  with  6.09%  and 
France  fourth  with  a  modest 
3.83%. 

Great  Britain  used  46  different 
languages  in  her  broadcasts,  the 
survey  showed.  Radio  Moscow 
used  30,  while  the  Voice  of  the 
United  States  was  heard  in  24 
tongues  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Broadcasting  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Russian  language 
was  begun  Feb.  17,  1947,  and 
plans  have  been  announced  for 
future  broadcasts  in  short-wave 
utilizing  Greek,  Turkish  and 
Arabic.  Russia  already  is  broad¬ 
casting  in  those  languages,  the 
official  survey  significantly 
points  out. 
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HERE  IS  OPPORTUNITY’S  KNOCK! 

•  There  is  available  to  yo^  Mr.  Owner  or  BIr.  Publisher,  a 
metropolitan  newspaper  editor  who  has  a  record  of  brilliant 
performance. 

•  He  is  dynamic,  creative,  resourceful. 

•  His  papers  are  attractive,  well-written,  circulation 
builders. 

•  Before  being  promoted  to  editor  ten  years  ago,  he  was  a 
foreign  and  Washington  correspondent 

•  He  is  in  the  prime  of  life  and  outworks  his  staff.  He  is 
ready  to  move  to  any  city;  he  knows  all  the  larger  ones  and 
most  of  the  smaller  ones. 

Address  Box  7068,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Incomes  are  so 
widely  and  so 
equitably  dif¬ 
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EDITOR  A  PURLISHERfer  April  19. 


Ihe  Twig  is  Beni, . . 


The  Sun  is  truly  a  family  newspaper.  It  goes  home,  stays  home, 
and  is  read  intensively.  A  complete  newspaper  for  all  the  family. 

Its  comprehensive  news  coverage  and  diversified  features  have 
appeal  for  alert  people  in  all  walks  of  life,  in  all  age  brackets. 

The  Sun  is  constantly  adding  new  readers  because  those  who 
read  it  regularly  endorse  it  heartily.  Children  in  Sun  families 
are  among  these.  And  “as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined."  They 
become  regular  readers,  enthusiastic  readers,  trusting  The  Sun,  de* 
pending  on  it  for  information  and  guidance. 

That  is  why  The  Sun  today  is  at  circulation  peak.  A 
virile  and  responsive  readership  whose  allegiance  has  brought 
The  Sun  advertising  leadership  in  the  evening  field  for  21 
consecutive  years. 


NEW  YORK 


A  trusted  friend  in  over  300,000  substantial  homes  with  more  than  a  million  indi¬ 
viduals  who  comprise  a  major  buying  segment  in  the  world's  richest  market. 
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Stalin  Tells  Stassen: 
People  Distrust  Press 


PRIME  MINISTER  STALIN  of 

Soviet  Russia  went  “on  the 
record”  this  week  with  his  ob¬ 
jection  to  full  freedom  of  the 
press. 

The  text  of  his  conversation 
at  the  Kremlin  with  Harold  E. 
Stassen,  former  governor  of 
Minnesota,  disclosed  some  of  the 
reasons  why  censorship  was 
lifted  then  clamped  on  again  in 
1945.  The  Stassen-Stalin  ex¬ 
change,  as  made  public  by  agree¬ 
ment  follows : 

*  »  » 

Mr.  Stassen:  Some  problems 
have  arisen  between  us  in  the 
past  because  of  a  lack  of  desire 
on  your  part  to  exchange  ideas 
like  the  censorship  of  our  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  in  Moscow. 
Instances  also,  for  example  the 
refusal  of  admittance  of  a  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  corre¬ 
spondent  here,  have  contributed 
to  a  lack  of  understanding  be¬ 
tween  our  peoples. 

Mr.  Stalin:  (after  questioning 
Foreign  Minister  V.  M.  Molo¬ 
tov)  That  is  true  about  the 
Herald  Tribune.  A  part  of  the 
American  correspondents  have 
an  ill  mood  toward  us.  But  this 
Herald  Tribune  case  is  an  acci¬ 
dent.  It  is  an  outstanding  news 
paper.  It  is  an  accident  and  not 
our  policy. 

Mr.  Stassen:  They  now  have  a 
correspondent  here,  only  under 
temporary  permission  for  the 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
meeting.  They  have  been  seek 
ing  a  visa  for  a  permanent  cor 
respondent  here  for  some  time. 
(Smiling)  It  is  a  leading  Repub 
lican  newspaper  and  one  that  as¬ 
sumes  even  greater  importance 
now  that  the  Republicans  have 
a  majority  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Stalin:  (Smiling)  It  is  all 
the  same  to  us.  We  do  not  see 
any  big  difference  between  the 
Republicans  and  the  Democrats. 
We  held  a  conference  of  the 
three  powers  at  Tehran,  where 
good  work  was  done  by  us  in 
a  friendly  atmosphere,  yet  one 
American  correspondent,  whose 
name  I  at  the  moment  do  not 
remember,  sent  a  cable  and  said 
Marshal  Timoshenko  was  pres¬ 
ent  when,  in  fact,  he  was  not 
present,  and  that  I  struck  Mar¬ 
shal  Timoshenko  at  dinner.  But 
this  was  a  rash  and  slanderous 
fabrication  and  are  we  supposed 
to  praise  this  correspondent? 
TTiere  were  many  witnesses, 
about  thirty  people,  such  as 
(Winston)  Churchill,  (Field 
Marshal  Sir  Alan)  Brooke,  (Ad 
miral  William  D. )  Leahy  and  so 
forth  there  who  saw  that  no 
such  thing  happened.  We  cele¬ 
brated  the  sixty-ninth  birthday 


IF  WHAT  YOU  WANT 

isn’t  listed  in  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  Classified  Ads, 
your  own  ad  will  get  it. 


of  Churchill  at  that  dinner. 
Nevertheless  this  correspondent 
sent  this  false  news  and  it  was 
published  in  America.  Are  we 
expected  to  trust  such  corre¬ 
spondents?  We  do  not  think  the 
United  States  or  its  policy  is  to 
blame,  but  such  things  happen 
and  create  ill  feeling  among  the 
Soviet  people. 

Mr.  Stassen:  There  are  in 
stances  of  irresponsible  corre¬ 
spondents  who  make  such  mis¬ 
statements,  but  the  other  cor 
respondents  correct  these  mis 
statements  and  the  people  learn 
to  know  who  are  reliable  and 
who  are  not  reliable,  and  thus 
we  find  the  people  understand 
ing  and  uniting  as  they  did  in 
the  great  war  effort. 

Mr.  Stalin:  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Stassen:  Whenever  a 
newspaper  correspondent  makes 
a  clearly,  intentionally  incorrect 
statement  of  impotance  his 
newspaper  will  recall  him.  and 
thus  our  newspapers  establish 
an  able,  fair  staff  of  corre¬ 
spondents. 

Mr.  Stalin  (Smiling):  In  the 
beginning  the  correspondents 
write  sensational  stories.  The 
newspapers  publish  them  and 
make  money  on  them  and  then 
fire  the  writers. 

Mr.  Stassen:  The  press,  for 
eign  trade,  cultural  exchange 
are  spheres  where  the  two  sys¬ 
tems  must  find  ways  of  fitting 
together  and  improving  their 
relations. 

Mr.  Stalin:  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Stassen:  I  feel  that  if 
stories  came  out  without  censor¬ 
ship  it  would  be  a  better  basis 
for  cooperation  and  understand¬ 
ing  by  our  people  than  any 
other  basis. 

Mr.  Stalin:  It  will  be  difficult 
in  our  country  to  dispense  with 
censorship.  Molotov  tried  to  do 
it  several  times.  We  had  to  re 
sume  it  and  each  time  we  re 
pented  it.  In  the  autumn  of 
1945  censorship  was  repealed.  I 
was  on  leave  and  they  started 
to  write  stories  that  Molotov 
forced  me  to  go  on  leave  and 
then  wrote  stories  that  I  should 
return  and  fire  him.  These 
stories  depicted  the  Soviet  gov 
ernment  as  a  sort  of  zoological 
garden.  Of  course,  our  people 


Breakfast  Briefs 

From  the  Clct'cland  Plain  Dealer 

Great  Britain  makes  it  known 
that  she  will  not  abandon  her 
socialistic  experiment  because 
of  recent  difficulties.  The 
Labor  government  feels  that 
the  wave  of  the  future  can 
overcome  the  drifts  of  the 
present. 

•  *  • 

Robert  Taft  and  Harold 
Stassen  are  said  to  have  had 
an  extremely  friendly  meeting 
in  Washington  recently.  They 
apparently  discovered  that 
neither  had  an  idea  that  the 
other  would  be  tempted  to 
borrow. 


Southam,  Ltd.  Has 
Net  of  Million 


Freedom-Responsibiliif)  r — 
Problem  Is  Major  Issue  ^ 


Montreal — Southam  Co.,  Ltd., 
has  reported  net  profit  of  $1,- 
019,705  for  1946,  equal  to  $1.36 
a  share,  against  97  cents  in  1945. 
Gross  revenues  exceeded  $11.- 
000.000  and  expenses  were 
$9,444,000. 

“Considering  labor  troubles, 
shortages  of  supply  and  other 
problems.”  said  President  P.  S. 
Fisher,  “we  believe  the  com¬ 
pany  had  a  very  satisfactory 
year.” 


continued  from  pagejj 


got  angry  and  they  had  to  re¬ 
sume  censorship. 


(Editor's  Note:  On  the  Timo¬ 
shenko  incident,  the  United 
Press  distributed  a  retraction  of 
the  story  in  March,  1944,  and 
apologized  to  Premier  Stalin 
and  the  Soviet  government.  U  P. 
explained  that  the  story  had 
originated  from  London,  not 
from  Tehran. 

(Joseph  Newman  reported 
this  week  that  two  days  after 
the  Stalin-Stassen  interview  he 
was  permanently  accredited  by 
the  Soviet  press  department, 
but  the  wheels  had  already  be 
gun  to  turn  to  correct  the  “ac 
cident.") 


New  U.P.  Bureau 

United  Press  willl  open  a  new 
bureau  at  Sioux  Falls.  S.  D.,  on 
April  28.  The  manager  will  be 
Richard  McFarland,  transferred 
from  Des  Moines. 


Functionally,  the  UN  can  u 
more  escape  its  responsibibv 
for  world  press  freedom  thant 
can  ignore  the  atomic  boot 
The  UN's  primary  and  only* 
ject  is  to  prevent  war,  andkt 
this  time  everyone  knows  tha- 
nothing  can  be  more  destructive 
of  peace  than  a  careless  me 
abusive  press. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  IT 
will  have  failed  in  its  singii- 
purpose  if  it  cannot  draft  t 
agreement  in  the  highest  pot 
sible  idealogical  terms.  It  cc 
not  be  satisfied  with  merely  tb 
lowering  of  cable  rates,  then 
duction  of  newspaper  tarift 
or  other  commercial  gains,  k 
less  they  are  accompanied  by  i 
practicable  arrangement  for  to 
sponsible  journalism. 

By  the  same  token,  the  D 
must  find  a  formula  that  wil) 
suit  all  55  members,  first,  bfi 
cause  it  is  the  servant  of  ail 
participating  countries,  and  s«| 
ond,  because  history  shw 
that  regional  agreements  (tkj 
Empire  Press  Union's  penny-aj 
word  cable  rate,  for  example 
have  tended  to  create  envy  an 
animosity,  rather  than  good  feeij 
ing,  among  nations. 

(Editor’s  Note:  In  this  neil 
and  last  article  of  this  serie;! 
Mr.  Reed  will  relate  the  Unite:i 
States  official  position,  to  dan  I 
on  the  world  freedom  of  in/cl 
motion  issues. ) 
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That  Takes  Five  Minutes  to  Read  .  .  .  But  What  a  Chore  to  Get! 


]  Gandhi  in  Danger  of  Defeat 
In  Biggest  Fight  for  Free  India 


Enjoys  Devotion  of  Millions 
—And  Hatred  of  Moslem^T 


BY  PHILLIPS  TALBOT. 


Daily  News  Foreign  Service. 

BANSA  VILLAGE,  Bengal,  India — A  wizened,  77-year-old  man 
is  traveling  through  the  riot-torn  areas  of  India,  making  what  may 
t  for  his  great  ideal — a  free  India 


Cindia 


There's  more  than  meets  the  eye  back  of  each  story  filed  by  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Staff.  The  following  behind-scenes 
glimpse  of  how  one  of  its  members  (PHILLIPS  TALBOT)  got  his 
firsthand  story  about  Gandhi  is  typical.  Read  these  excerpts  from 
his  letter  to  the  home  office: 


THE  UNPUBLISHED  STORY 


“22  FEROZSHAH  ROAD  (rear) 
NEW  DELHI,  INDIA 


Just  reaching  the  old  man  was  it^  the  nature  of  an  expedition  ...  I  flew 
from  here  to  Calcutta  (rather  greater  than  the  distance  from  Chicago  to  New 
York)  .  .  .  Then  I  borrowed  a  bicycle  and  carried  it  with  me  on  a  train  for 
another  half  day  .  .  .  The  bike  and  I  next  floated  down  the  Padma  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  on  a  truly  venerable  side-wheeler  .  .  .  Spent  most  of  the 
night  in  a  railway  station  waiting  room  .  .  .  About  3:30  the  cycle  and  I  moved 
into  an  ‘intermediate’  class  compartment  on  the  meter  gauge  line  .  .  .  Rode 
until  dawn  when  we  were  disgorged  at  a  wayside  stop  called  Chitosi  Road  . . . 
The  ‘road’  turned  out  to  be  a  grass-covered  bund  about  10  feet  broad  and 
10  feet  high  .  .  .  Tying  my  bedding  roll  on  the  luggage  carrier  of  the  cycle 
and  dropping  my  typewriter  and  briefcase  into  the  basket.  I  pedaled  toward 
Gandhi.  Even  during  this  dry  season  the  bund  is  broken  frequently  by  cross¬ 
drainage  ditches  ...  At  each  of  these  I  had  to  dismount,  shove,  hoist  and 
haul  to  get  back  on  the  bund  on  the  far  side  .  .  .  Once  a  willing  peasant  lifted 
the  cycle  through  a  stream  while  I  waded  it  .  .  .  Finally  the  path  was  no 
more  cycleable  .  .  .  Leaving  the  cycle,  I  hiked  the  remaining  three  miles 
to  Gandhi. 

Phil  [PHILLIPS  TALBOT]  " 


CHICAGO 


Sales  Agent: 
Register  &  Tribune 
Syndicate 

DES  MOINES,  10  WA 
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Editorial  Bias  Claim 
Stricken  in  FM  Ruling 


WASHINGTON  — striking  out 

editorial  content  evidence  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  American  Jewish 
Congress,  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  this  week 
announced  it  proposed  to  grant 
the  application  of  News  Syndi¬ 
cate  Co.,  Inc.  (New  York  Ddily 
News)  for  an  FM  station. 

The  Commission  also  ap¬ 
proved  the  News  application  for 
a  television  station,  denying  a 
motion  by  the  AJC  to  incorpor¬ 
ate  in  the  record  its  claims  that 
the  News  was  biased  against 
minority  groups. 

Arguments  over  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  an  editorial  content 
analysis  of  the  News  consumed 
several  days  at  hearings  in  New 
York  last  summer  and  in  Wash¬ 
ington  during  the  winter.  Coun¬ 
sel  for  the  News  protested  in¬ 
troduction  of  such  evidence  and 
laid  groundwork  for  a  test  case. 

Durr  Dissents 

The  FCC  announced  that  sep¬ 
arate  opinions  on  the  question 
would  be  published  soon.  Com¬ 
missioner  Clifford  Durr  dis¬ 
sented,  saying  he  believes  that 
the  evidence  presented  by  AJC 
“is  entitled  to  weight  and  should 
be  considered  adversely  to  that 
applicant  (the  News)  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  hearing  of  this  kind.” 

“Moreover,”  the  memorandum 
said,  “he  points  out  that  the 
News  is  a  wholly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Tribune  Company, 
controlling  interest  in  which  is 
owned  outside  of  New  York. 
This  absentee  ownership  is  a 
further  factor  which  he  feels 
should  be  thrown  on  to  the 
scales  and  weighed  adversely 
to  the  grant  to  this  applicant." 

By  the  majority  ruling,  the 
News’  application  was  one  of 
five  favored  out  of  a  list  of  17. 
Only  five  FM  channels  are  avail¬ 
able  for  assignment  in  the  New 
York-Northeastern  New  Jersey 
area  at  this  time. 

In  the  New  Jersey  zone,  the 
Commission  favored  the  North 
Jersey  Broadcasting  Co.  of  Pat¬ 
erson  over  two  newspaper  appli¬ 
cants,  North  Jersey  Radio  Corp. 
(Newark  Evening  News)  and 
Radio  Projects,  Inc.  (Newark 
Star-Ledger ) . 

Newark  already  has  one  Class 
B  channel,  the  FCC  held,  so  the 
new  one  should  go  to  Paterson, 
third  largest  city  in  New  Jersey, 
which  has  none. 


The  Commission  noted  that 
the  application  of  North  Jersey 
Radio,  Inc.  showed  that  the 
Newark  Evening  News,  as  of 
April  30,  1946,  had  a  net  worth 
of  $4,998,678,  all  but  $25,000  of 
which  represented  surplus.  Ra¬ 
dio  Projects,  Inc.,  it  recited,  is 
controlled  by  Samuel  I.  New- 
house  and  is  a  New  York  cor¬ 
poration  which  has  not  yet  ob¬ 
tained  authority  to  do  business 
in  New  Jersey. 

Spur  to  Competition 

Making  a  choice  between  the 
New  York  News  and  WLIB,  Inc. 
(New  York  Post),  the  commis¬ 
sioners  chose  the  former  pri¬ 
marily  because  the  Post  has  a 
radio  outlet  and  the  News  has 
none. 

“There  is  now  extensive  com¬ 
petition  in  the  newspaper  field 
in  New  York,”  said  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  “and  among  the  competing 
newspapers  are  the  Post  and 
News.  A  grant  to  WLIB  herein 
will  preclude  radio  competition 
at  this  time  between  the  Post 
and  News,  whereas  a  grant  to 
News  Syndicate,  Inc.  will  pro¬ 
mote  such  competition.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  believe 
that  public  interest  would  be 
better  served.” 

Other  successful  applicants 
are  American  Broadcasting  Co., 
WMCA  ( owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nathan  Straus),  and  Unity  Cor¬ 
poration  of  New  York,  an  affi¬ 
liate  of  International  Ladies’ 
Garment  Workers  Union  ( AFL ) , 
of  which  David  Dubinsky  is 
president. 

The  Commission  preferred 
Unity  to  Amalgamated  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  Inc.  (the  late 
Sidney  Hillman’s  union  of  cloth¬ 
ing  workers)  because  Unity  pro¬ 
poses  to  sell  capital  stock  to 
other  trade  unions. 

Debs  Fund  Turned  Down 

Explaining  its  problem  of 
choosing  between  applicants 
controlled  by  labor  unions  and 
those  controlled  by  newspaper 
publishers,  the  Commission  said: 
“We  believe  that  one  in  each 
category  should  be  selected, 
since  this  will  promote  greater 
diversity  in  station  ownership.” 

Commissioner  Durr  favored  a 
grant  to  Amalgamated,  as  well  | 
as  to  Unity.  He  also  held  out 
for  a  television  grant  to  Debs  1 
Memorial  Radio  Fund,  Inc.  in¬ 
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stead  of  to  the  News.  ’The  latter, 
according  to  the  majority,  "of¬ 
fers  greater  assurance  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  prompt  television  ser¬ 
vice  than  does  Debs  Memorial 
...  it  is  financially  equipped  to 
do  so.” 

Women's  NPC 
Honors  Writers 

Washington  —  ’The  Women’s 
National  Press  Club  has  named 
two  women  writers  among  five 
persons  to  receive  1946  achieve¬ 
ment  awards  from  President 
Truman  at  the  club’s  annual 
dinner  April  19. 

Each  is  a  member  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  husband-and-wife  team: 
Mrs.  Eugene  E.  Meyer,  honored 
for  public  service,  is  co-owner 
with  her  husband,  Eugene 
Meyer,  of  the  Washington  Post; 
Mrs.  Beatrice  Blackmar  Gould, 
distinguished  in  the  field  of 
magazine  writing,  is  co-editor 
with  her  husband,  Bruce  Gould, 
of  Ladies  Home  Journal. 

A  posthumous  award  for  jour¬ 
nalism  will  be  made  to  Dixie 
Tighe,  who  died  in  Tokyo  last 
December  while  covering  the 
Orient  for  the  New  York  Post. 

Present  at  the  dinner  to  divide 
the  honors  with  Mrs.  Meyer  and 
Mrs.  Gould  will  be  Eva  Le  Gal- 
lienne,  cited  for  her  work  on 
the  stage;  Dr.  Esther  Brauner, 
chosen  from  the  field  of  inter¬ 
national  relations,  and  Dr.  Helen 
Brooke  Taussig,  for  science. 

Miss  Tighe’s  award  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Josephine  Tighe  Williams,  a 
member  of  the  club. 

■ 

Wheeler  Heads 
Press  Veterans 

Chicago  —  Charles  Wheeler, 
Chicago  Daily  News  political 
editor  and  dean  of  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  political  writers,  has  ^en 
chosen  chairman  of  the  Chicago 
Press  Veterans  Association.  He 
succeeds  Richard  J.  Finnegan, 
Chicago  Times  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  who-  was  named  honor¬ 
ary  life  chairman. 

Charles  Collins.  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  columnist,  was  elected  vice- 
chairman.  Lew  Merrill,  Chi¬ 
cago  commercial  artist  and  for¬ 
mer  newspaperman,  was  chosen 
secretary  -  treasurer  to  succeed 
Charles  Daniel  Frey,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  executive. 


Tell  Me  Another . . . 

Big  success  stories  are  being  built 
by  the  Sunday  Sun’s  new  picture 
section,  “Magazine."  Its  1,000- 
line  page  size,  compelling  gravure, 
plus  a  new  kind  of  editorial  for¬ 
mat — ring  the  bell  for  advertisers. 
Get  the  facts. 

"MAGAZINE” 
published  with  the 
Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 


Your  advertisement  ia  | 
The  Wall  Street  Journal 
runs  in  columns  which  I 
decision  makers  consider  | 
vital  business  reading. 

That’s  why  nearly  80% 
of  them  renew  every  year. 
That’s  why  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  has  an 
average  readership  of 
75.6%  per  page. 

Such  intense  reader  in¬ 
terest,  day  after  day,  year 
after  year,  explains  why 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  • 
brings  you  business. 


THE 

WALL  STREET 
JOURNAL 

The  ONLY  Nationol  BusineH  Doily  ] 
44  Breed  Sfrwet  •  Mew  Yerk  4, 
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But  they’re  not  al|  Harvard  men! 


In  fact  only  about  10%of  Greater  Boston’s 
college  population  of  65.000  —  largest  in  the 
world  — know  all  the  words  of  "Fair  Har¬ 
vard”.  \ot  that  Harvard  isn’t  an  important 
easy-to-influence  market  for  the  alert  a«lver- 
tiser  hut  so  are  Boston  University,  Boston 
College,  M.  I.  T.,  Wellesley,  Radcliffe,  Tufts 
and  the  22  other  colleges  and  graduate 
schools  within  this  prosperous  Greater 
Boston  Market  area  of  152  cities  and  towns. 

And  this  $2,000,000,000  market  is  unique 
in  this  respect,  too;  it  can  he  reached  easily 


and  influenced  by  advertising  in  Boston 
newspapers  .  .  .  especially  in  The  Boston 
Globe,  favorite  and  best-read  paper  of  the 
key  college  market-within-a-market  and  of 
700,000  other  Greater  Boston  families. 

{P.S.  The  Boston  Globe’s  "1947  World 
Travel”  Section  of  April  13, 1947,  announced 
the  terms  of  The  Globe’s  Second  Annual 
World  War  II  Memorial  Fellowships 
—  Ten  $1,000  Fellowships  for  under¬ 
graduates  of  58  New  V.ngland  Colleges  and 
universities.) 


THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 
PRESENTS 
"THE  BOSTON 
MARKH'' 


A  20-ininute  color  film  explaining  this  unique  market  to  advertisers  and 
their  agencies.  The  film  will  be  shown  in  key  cities  throughout  the  country. 

Xhe  Bostoo  Olobe 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  ReprMentatWes :  J.  B.  Wc»odw«rd,  Inc.,  New  York,  San  Francisco.  Ixm  Aofclc*  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Detroit 
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Publisher  Group 
Meets  April  21 
On  Mason  Bill 


Hearst  Travel  Ed. 
Will  Circle  Globe 

San  Francicso — The  globe  has 
become  the  beat  of  a  midwest 
tern  travel  editor.  Ernest  L 
Heitkamp,  trav¬ 
el  editor,  Chica 
go  Herald 
American, 
here  April  9  by 
plane  on  his 
world  fight.  U  f I 

Honolulu.  Wake  WM 

and  Guam  were  Kyja 
scheduled  stops 
route  to  Ma- 
After 

visits  in  Shang-  ||m|Q|||||H 
hia  and  India, 
he  will  visit  An-  Heitkamp 
kara,  Brussels. 

London  and  New  York 

The  globe  air  tour  will  pra 
vide  a  series  of  articles  on  post 
war  travel  for  Hearst  news 
papers. 


ai  int;  prtrseiib  ui  _  _  _  .  .  m«*ti 

gress  and  an  early  hearing  is  Are  Merged  by  MlllerS 

H.I  V  1  Belleville,  Kas. — Carl  P.  and 

At  the  New  meeting,  ^  q  filler,  Jr.,  former  editors 

publishers  will  have  an  op-  qj  Belleville  Telescope,  re 
portunity  to  discuss  the  merits  cently  made  a  newspaper  merger 

?u  at  Covina,  Calif,  of  the  Covina 

the  News  Publishers  Associa-  ^^gus  and  Citizen,  and  estab- 
tion  proposes  to  do  in  support  Ughed  a  new  weekly  at  West 
of  it.  Covina. 

"  Carl,  who  left  Belleville  16 

Beaver  Inaugurates  years  ago  to  go  with  the  los 

Angeles  Times  as  assistant  fi- 
"Oy  *  tan  Ul  V^aKlana  nancial  editor,  later  became 

Oakland,  Calif. — First  steps  in  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles 
installation  of  a  promotion  pro-  stock  Exchange,  resigning  to 
gram  for  Oakland  Post-Enquirer  establish  the  Pacific  coast  edi- 
carrier  boys  have  been  taken  tion  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
under  direction  of  Clayton  of  which  he  is  president. 
Beaver,  circulation  manager.  A.  Q.  Miller,  Jr.,  will  take 

First  move  was  the  training  of  over  management  of  the  new 
district  men  in  application  of  paper  at  West  Covina.  He  left 
the  plan.  Gradual  steps  will  Belleville  11  years  ago  to  go 
lead  to  regular  selections  of  with  the  Ontario  (Calif.)  Daily 
“Boy  of  the  Month”  with  suit-  Report  and  for  10  years  was 
able  awards.  Winners  must  general  manager.  He  recently 
qualify  in  school,  church  and  sold  his  stock  in  the  Report  and 
home  as  well  as  in  newspaper  bought  the  Ontario  Herald 
activities.  which  he  published  for  a  year. 


ry  Newspapers;  W.  P.  Stuart. 
Prescott  (Ariz. )  Courier;  Heis- 
kell  and  Perkins. 

The  association  is  an  out¬ 
growth  of  a  meeting  held  at  the 
conclusion  of  last  year's  AP  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  when  publishers 
met  to  consider  the  question  of 
taking  news-gathering  agencies 
out  from  under  present  anti¬ 
trust  laws  in  the  light  of  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
the  AP  case. 

Follows  Court  Decision 

Subsequently,  Representative 
Mason  of  Illinois  introduced 
such  bill  which  was  in  keeping 
with  the  suggestion  offered  by 
boUi_  the  majority  and  minority 
opinions  in  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  the  AP  case  that  only 
through  new  legislation  could 
the  statutes  be  changed  to 
permit  news-gathering  agencies 
to  choose  their  own  members. 

Two  hearings  on  the  Mason 
bill  were  held  last  May  and 
June,  with  the  only  opposition 
voiced  by  Wendell  Berge,  As¬ 
sistant  Attorney  General  and 
chief  of  the  anti-trust  division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  A 
subcommittee  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  voted  in 
favor  of  the  bill  unanimously, 
but  in  the  rush  of  business,  the 
bill  died  with  the  79th  Congress. 
The  same  bill,  redrafted  in  some 


•  The  State  that  ranks  number  one  in  the  tourist  industry  is  chalking  up 
record  performances  as  a  year-round  market.  Besides  establishing  new 
highs  in  agriculture  and  construction,  Florida  emerges  a  runaway  First 
in  the  South  in  total  retail  sales  per  capita. 

It's  a  concentrated  market,  too.  In  the  areas  dominated  by  the  Big  3 
more  than  64%  of  Florida's  population  is  located,-close  to  70%  of  its 
retail  sales  take  place.  So,  if  it's  results  you're  after,  harness  the  Pulling 
Power  of  the  Big  3  .  .  .  the  morning  papers  that  dominate  Florida's 
primary  trading  zones,  spur  sales  throughout  the  entire  state. 
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That  demands  a  new  approach  to  Maryland  mar¬ 
keting.  It  means  you  need  the  News-Post  more  than 
ever  before,  Baltimore’s  favorite  newspaper  for  over 
19  years  — it  means  you  need  the  big^st  paper  in 
Baltimore  to  cover  the  bigger  Baltimore. 

FIGURE  IT  OUT  FOR  YOURSELF 

To  cover  321,158  families*  in  Baltimore’s  City  Zone, 
you  can’t  do  without  the  News-Post  City  Zone  circu¬ 
lation  of  194,063  —  Baltimore’s  biggest.  News-Post 
total  net  paid  circulation  is  221.127. 


57,000  Baltimore  Families 
Never  Counted  Before 


It’s  true!  The  first  accurate  count  since  1940  shows 
over  57,000  new  families  now  living,  earning  and  buy¬ 
ing  in  the  Baltimore  City  Zone.  That’s  pure  honey  for 
the  advertiser  going  after  increased  sales  in  America’s 
Sixth  Largest  City. 

Painstaking  research  by  the  Baltimore  Health  Depart¬ 
ment,  with  the  cooperation  of  government  agencies, 
discloses  that  the  Baltimore  City  Zone  now  has 
321,158  dwelling  units,*  a  husky  increase  of  57,620 
over  the  1940  census. 


FOR  1947,  MORE  THAN 
EVER,  ITS  THE 


*Sourc«ii  Dir«clor  of  Stotiilicol  Soclion,  Boltimoro  City  Hoollh  Doport- 
mantj  Building  Engineer,  Baltimore  County;  Supenritort  of  Aitessmentt, 
Howard  and  Anne  Arundel  counties. 


Small  Papers 
Seek  Relief 
On  Newsprint 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — Editors  of 
weeklies  and  small  dailies  from 
throughout  the  country  mulled 
over  the  newsprint  shortage  and 
attended  assorted  lively  sessions 
of  a  three-day  convention,  then 
ranged  Texas  on  a  six-day  1,000- 
mile  tour. 

It  was  the  62nd  annual  meet¬ 
ing  the  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  here  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Federation  of  Press 
Women,  April  10,  11  and  12. 

An  NEA  resolution  raised  the 
question  of  development  of  a 
government  -  encouraged  news¬ 
print  industry.  It  proposed  that 
Congress  foster  such  a  develop¬ 
ment  unless  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  correct  inequities  said 
to  exist  in  present  distribution. 

Cooperative  Buying  Sought 

The  resolution  said  many 
small  publications  may  be 
"forced  to  the  wall”  by  the 
paper  shortage  and  high  costs. 
It  said  that  while  newsprint  sup¬ 
ply  was  increasing,  the  paper 
was  going  mostly  to  the  large 
publishers. 

The  meeting  approved  crea¬ 
tion  of  an  NEA  committee  to 
study  cooperative  buying  of 
newsprint  for  smaller  news¬ 
papers. 

Charles  P.  Helfenstein  of  Live 
Oak,  Fla.,  was  elected  NEIA 
president,  succeeding  Fred  W. 
Hill.  Estes  Park,  Colo.  New 
vicepresident  is  Orrin  Taylor  of 
Archbold,  O. 

Named  to  the  board  were: 
Bernard  E.  Esters,  Haltom,  Me.; 
Louis  Zimmerman,  Burlington, 
Wis.;  J.  CilfTord  Kaynor,  Ellen- 
burg.  Wash.;  Joe  T.  Cook,  Mis¬ 
sion,  Tex.,  and  William  Dahl- 
quist.  Thief  River,  Minn.  Floyd 
J.  Miller,  Royal  Oak,  Mich.,  was 
made  a  director  emeritus. 

Special  trains  carried  the  dele¬ 
gates  south  to  points  including 
Houston,  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
Corpus  Christ!  and  San  Antonio. 
Many  participated  in  special 
flights  to  Mexico  City. 

Heads  Press  Women 

Catherine  Dines  Prosser, 
woman’s  page  editor,  Denver 
( Colo. )  Post,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  NFPW. 

Youngest  delegate  was  Rena 
Hanks,  17-year-old  niece  of  Mrs. 
Agnes  Crim,  publisher  of  Salem 
( Ind. )  Republican  Leader  who 
has  been  attending  NEA  con¬ 
ventions  regularly  for  15  years. 

Oldtimers  included  John  Red¬ 
mond,  publisher  of  the  Burling¬ 
ton  ( Kan. )  Republican  since 
1898,  who  has  been  attending 
NEA  meetings  since  1903. 

NEIA  awards  included:  For 
general  excellence,  dailies,  John¬ 
son  City  (Tenn.)  Press-Chron¬ 
icle;  weeklies,  Covina  (Calif.) 
Argus-Citizen;  for  community 
service.  Temple  (Tex.)  Daily 
Telegram  and  Van  Buren  (Ark.) 
Press  Argus;  for  editorials.  Lock. 
Haven  (Pa.)  Express  and  Bed¬ 
ford  (Pa.)  Gazette;  for  typogra¬ 
phy,  Inglewood  (Calif.)  News 
and  Scarsdale  (N.  Y. )  Inquirer; 
for  special  edition.  Nibbing 
( Minn. )  Daily  Tribune  and  Chis¬ 
holm  ( Minn. )  Tribune-Herald. 
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E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  publisher  of  Dallas  News,  greets  Mrs.  Marie  R. 
Abels  oi  Lawrence.  Kan.,  president  oi  the  National  Federation  oi 
Press  Women,  and  Fred  Hill,  Hamburg,  la.,  retiring  president  oi 
Notional  Editoriol  Association,  during  an  interlude  in  the  NEA  ses¬ 
sions  at  Fort  Worth. 


in  the  Cleveland  News  unit  win 
have  said  publicly  that  they  m 
opposed  to  guild  expansion 
yond  the  editorial  department 

"I  had  hoped  that  as  a  resu! 
of  my  article  in  Editor  &  Ptn 
lisher  there  would  be  some  cot 
structive  debate  and  considen 
tion  given  to  some  factors  whic 
have  caused  unpleasantness  h 
tween  publishers  and  employer. 

‘‘But  a  faction  in  the  guild  ht 
seen  fit  to  overlook  the  real » 
sues  and  launch  an  attack  on  n 
personally.  It  is  a  techniqu! 
which  is  a  little  worn  at  tk 
edges  by  now. 

‘‘If  it  is  guild  policy  to  rept 
diate  anyone  with  an  bona 
opinion  who  differs  with  guu 
leaders  then  my  efforts  towar 
putting  unionism  on  a  more  di{ 
nified  basis  have  barely  begun' ! 


Cleveland  Guild 
Disavows  Ideas 
McAuley  Voiced 

Cleveland,  O. — ^The  Cleveland 
Newspaper  Guild  and  the  Cleve¬ 
land  News  unit  have  disavowed 
the  ideas  of  Regis  McAuley, 
News  Unit  chairman,  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
(March  15)  attacking  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  commercial  de¬ 
partment  employes  into  the 
guild  and  criticizing  guild  bar¬ 
gaining  methods. 

The  Executive  Board  of  the 
Cleveland  Guild  reaffirmed  its 
support  of  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  organization  policies, 
with  two  dissenting  votes. 

At  the  quarterly  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  guild,  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted: 

“The  Cleveland  Newspaper 
Guild  goes  on  record  as  endors¬ 
ing  action  of  the  executive  board 
in  reaffirming  Cleveland  News¬ 
paper  Guild  and  American 
Newspaper  Guild  policies  in  or¬ 
ganization  of  commercial  de¬ 
partment  employes. 

‘‘And  that  the  Cleveland 
Newspaper  Guild  makes  it  clear 
that  while  it  never  has  sought 
to  censor  or  withhold  from  pub¬ 
lication  articles  written  by 
guild  members  as  their  personal 
views,  it  reiterates  its  strenuous 
objection  to  the  personal  views 
of  guild  members  under  the 
guise  of  official  guild  policy. 


COMPLETE 

NEWSPAPER 
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HIGHEST  QUALITY  WORK 
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Such  a  situation  becomes  inevit¬ 
able  when  a  signed  article  car¬ 
ries  the  official  guild  title  of  its 
author.” 

An  attempt  to  separate  the 
two  paragraphs  into  two  resolu¬ 
tions  was  defeated  on  the  floor 
and  the  resolution  was  passed 
with  McAuley  opposed. 

In  the  News  Unit  referendum 
of  April  8  and  9  two  questions 
were  put  to  the  membership  in 
good  standing. 

“Do  you  oppose  expansion  of 
the  guild  beyond  the  editorial 
department?”  No,  42;  Yes,  21. 

“Do  you  support  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Newspaper  Guild’s  method 
of  bargaining?”  Yes,  57;  No,  4. 

McAuley  comment^: 

“Actually  there  are  33  persons 


Advertising  Expands  | 
Mayonnaise  Business 

Portland,  Ore. — A  firm  thit* 
believes  in  consistent  newspaper 
advertising  is  the  Perkel  Food 
Products,  manufacturers  and  dii 
tributors  of  mayonnaise,  salid 
dressing,  sandwich  spreadi 
pickles,  mustard  and  cheese. 

Starting  in  the  kitchen  of  the 
William  Perkel  home  in  1935 
the  company  now  occupies  i 
lOOxlOO-foot  structure  and  tbli 
year  added  new  kitchens  tod 
packaging  departments  with 
stainless  steel  equipment 

Schultz  &  Ritz  Agency  hai 
been  appointed  to  handle  in¬ 
creased  newspaper  advertisisi 
throughout  Oregon  and  South¬ 
ern  Washington. 


More  Sales 
fo 

Mere  People 

The  News-Sentinel  reaches  more  homes  every 
week  day  than  any  other  newspaper  in  the  Fort 
Wayne  area.  For  instance... it  is  delivered  to  14,816 
more  homes  than  Fort  Wayne’s  morning  paper. 
Circulation  is  now  over  73,000. 

Delivered  six  evenings  a  week  to 
97.8%  of  all  homes  in  Fort  Wayne. 
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^ecau^e  the  Detroit  news  is  Detroit’s  HOME  news¬ 
paper,  the  six  largest  Department  Store  advertisers  in  Detroit  consistently 
place  more  advertising  lineage  in  THE  DETROIT  NEWS  weekdays 
than  in  both  other  Detroit ^pers  combined.|  Get  YOUR  product  story' 
into  Detroit  HOMES  by  putting  it  into  THE  DETROIT  NEWSy 
\  Detroit’s  complete  newspaper. 

Total  Circulation  412,605  weekdays — 517,022  Sundays. 

Largest  trading  area  circulation  oj  all  Detroit  papersl 

OWNER  AND  OPERATOR  OF  RADIO  STATIONS  WWJ.  WENA  AND  WWDT 


DAN  A.  CARROU.  110  E.  42nd  Si.,  N«w  York  17 
Tho  JOHN  E.  lUTZ  CO.  Tribuno  Towor,  Chkogo  11 
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Even  Leprosy  fails  to  mar 

a  Great  Devotion” 

The  true  life  story  of  love  that  has  survived  family 
objections,  war,  separation — and  LEPROSY 


GUAM  1913.  A  yoiiii};  Swiss  "iri,  defyin*; 
her  fatlwT’s  onK-rs,  |>liingrs  into  a  trop¬ 
ical  stream  and  swims  a  half  mile  to  the 
arms  of  an  American  marine  s€-r^eaiit. 

LOl  ISI  ANA  1916.  The  marine  sergeant, 
noH  an  ohler  yet  erect  army  major, 
stands  quietly  in  the  d<M>rway  of  the 
little  cottape  he  has  moved  into — to  Im- 
near  his  Swiss  uife  in  the  adjoininp 
le|M'r  colony. 

T his  temler  anti  ontliirinj!  st»»ry  wfiit 
straight  to  the  hearts  of  millions  of 
readers  of  the  Deeeniln'r  8,  1916  isstte 
of  The  American  Weekly — totiehed 
that  natural,  {Mtwerfnl  interest  in  ro- 
maiiee  that  lies  within  every  man  and 
evert  woman. 

Kven  more,  in  a  nation  with  an 
alanningly  growing  divoree  rate,  the 
3.3-year  saga  of  this  tlevoted  (*oii|>le 
re-«‘stablished  the  faith  of  young  and 
ohl  in  lasting  love. 

Komanee  is  only  otie  of  the  12  hasi<' 
human  interests  that  move  Anierieans. 
U|M»n  these  interests,  so  4le*‘p-seate«l 
in  all  of  us,  one  of  tlw  most  siieeessfnl 
magazine  editorial  polu'ies  in  .\m4*ri<‘a 
has  Iteen  built. 

Th«  12  interests— and  editorial  success 

It  is  a  policy  that  cuts  across  all  class 
lines.  It  ap{)eals  to  everyon**,  n*ganl- 
less  of  income,  regardh'ss  »)f  ediu'ation 
or  s<M'ial  standards.  It  is  the  editorial 
policy  of  The  American  If  eekly  .  .  . 
and  it  has  attraeted  the  greatest  read¬ 
ing  auilience  in  the  worhi. 

Peoplt*  everywhere  are  caught  and 
held  by  the  vital,  real-life  stories  in 
this  magazine.  Here,  in  word  and  pic¬ 
ture,  are  fascinating  true  stories  of 
human  endeavor  and  hearta<'lie  .  .  . 
love,  eonflict,  trage<ly  .  .  .  res«*arch, 
exploration,  art  and  history — the  en¬ 


tire  range  «>f  man's  emotions  and 
aehievenuuits. 

Snell  foresiglited  artieles  in  The 
American  If  t-i-klv  have  often  vitally 
touched  the  lives  of  the  American 
people.  Sister  Kenny,  for  example, 
says  that  millions  of  families  would 
never  have  known  of  her  treatment 
for  infantile  |>aralysis  if  it  had  not  bi'en 
for  The  American  If  eeklv's  pioneering 
artieles  on  the  subject. 

Weekly  habit  in  9,052,251  hornet 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  The  Amer¬ 
ican  If  eekly  reaches  one  <mt  of  every 
ftmr  Ameriatn  families  every  iveek.  This 
great  magazine  provides  effective  cov¬ 
erage  in  more  eonnnimities  of  every 
size  than  any  other  publication  and 
carries  the  (^vertiser\s  messafte  at  a 
loner  cost  per  thousand  than  any  other 
leading  tveekly  publication. 


Cock-a-DtHtdle-Do 

The  April  lit.  1917  issue  of  The 
.■tmeriran  tf  eekty  cmilains  the 
largcsl  aiivrrtisiiiK  vulunic  fur  any  one 
issue  in  its  .>  1-year  itulilishinn  history. 
Seventeen  Color  I'aRe  a(ivenis<‘nien|s 
ainl  culuinns  of  black  ami  wliit«-  fea¬ 
ture  a  raiifie  of  inerchanclise  from  luiby 
carriaites  to  <li>K  foml. 


Typical  articles  in 
The  American  Weekly 
designed  to  satisfy  the 
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TRAGEDY:  Haorfhraolr  Hovsa  .  Aprll20,  )V47 

CULTURE:  Pagan  Uol$  Banaalh 

U.Patar’t . April  13,  1947 

HEALTH:  Hope  Par  Victim  at 

Tranch  Mouth . April  20.  1 947 

ROMANCE:  Itomanlic  foag/ai  of 

Vtvr  Stoker . April  20.  1947 

SCIENCE:  Oerfiny  of  Atoa  .  .  .  April  27.  1947 

ACHIEVEMENT:  Unmarriod  Million. 

airat — The  Howard  Hughat  Story  April  6,  1947 

MYSTERY:  The  Harry  K.  Thaw  Story  April  20, 1947 

SELF-IMPROVEMENT: 

Office  Boys . April  13,  1947 

HEROISM:  Ooy’t  Best  FrMad  .  .  April  20,  1947 

SECURITY:  The  Broim  of  Young 

Amerfeo . April  27,  1947 

RECREATION:  Amoteur  Stor- 

Gozerr . April  20,  1947 

FAITH:  “Aty  Faith"  by  A/frerf  t. 

Kroobor,  Ph.  D. . April  6,  1947 
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Camden  Deal  Is  Near; 
$750,000  Reported 

By  Charles  W.  Duke 


PHILADELPHIA  — A  deal  for 

sale  and  reopening  of  the 
Camden  ( N.  J. )  Courier  and 
Post,  which  were  suspended 
Feb.  1  by  J.  David  Stern  during 
a  guild  strike  and  subsequently 
sold  to  the  Bulletin  Co.,  is  ready 
for  closing  upon  the  completion 
of  a  few  details,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  learned  this  week. 

Former  Stem  executives  in 
Camden  were  notified  this  week 
of  an  extension  of  time  cover¬ 
ing  the  payment  of  salaries. 
Wh  en  Bulletin  management 
purchased  the  Stern  newspapers 
more  than  two  months  ago, 
Robert  McLean  made  public 
announcement  salaries  and 
wages  of  all  employes,  both  in 
Camden  and  on  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record,  would  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  10  weeks.  The  grace 
period  ended  last  weekend. 

Extension  is  said  to  cover  an 
interim  period  required  to  com¬ 
plete  the  transaction  involving 
Camden.  Richard  W.  Slocum, 
general  manager  of  the  Bulletin, 
said  five  groups  had  been  bid¬ 
ding  for  the  papers  in  Camden. 
He  indicated  the  deal  might  go 
through  during  the  coming 
week. 

Purchase  price  is  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $750,000.  Half 
a  million  dollars  is  to  be  laid 
on  the  line,  with  provision  for 
an  additional  $250,000  as  work¬ 
ing  capitaL  It  is  understood 
the  Bulletin  Company  will  take 
a  mortgage  on  the  plant. 

The  group  to  take  over  the 
morning  Post  and  evening 
Courier  is  said  to  comprise  prin¬ 
cipally  the  15  to  18  top  execu¬ 
tives  who  got  out  all  editions  of 
the  two  papers  during  the  strike. 

These  executives  in  turn  have 
interested  others  who  have  com¬ 
bined  in  supplying  sufficient 
funds  to  make  possible  the  pur¬ 
chase.  The  two  papers  at  clos¬ 
ing  in  February  had  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  in  excess  of 
83,000,  being  the  only  dailies 
in  Camden  County  and  the 
South  Jersey  area. 

Members  of  the  Camden  unit 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  have  been  getting  out  a 
daily,  the  Camden  Free  Press. 
Few  have  taken  jobs  elsewhere. 

Arthur  G.  Pierce  resigned  as 
chairman  of  the  Philadelphia- 
Camden  affiliate  of  the  guild 
this  week,  and  the  National  La¬ 
bor  Relations  Board  ruled  that 
the  Independent  Newspaper 
Employes  Union  recently  organ¬ 
ized  on  the  Norristown  Ttmet- 
Herald,  has  been  chosen  as  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  agent  for  the 
29  members  of  the  advertising, 
editorial,  news  and  bookkeeping 
departments. 

The  vote  was  22  for  the  news 
unit,  five  for  the  guild,  one  for 
neither. 

Disaffection  of  the  Norris¬ 
town  unit  leaves  only  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer  as  nucleus  of 
the  local  guild. 

Pierce  resigned  ostensibly  to 
go  into  business  for  himself. 
He  had  been  an  editorial  writer 
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for  Stern  newspapers  for  18 
years.  Maurice  F.  X.  Donahue, 
of  the  Inquirer  news  staff,  was 
elected  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term.  Klosta  Lawrence,  In¬ 
quirer,  was  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by 
resignation  of  Thomas  P.  O'Neill, 
former  political  editor  of  the 
Record,  who  recently  took  a 
job  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’  Association. 

Sol  Schraga,  Inquirer,  was 
chosen  controller  to  fill  the 
place  vacated  by  Donahue’s  mov¬ 
ing  up  into  the  presidency.  Ar¬ 
thur  Riordan  remains  secretary. 

Former  Record  executives 
and  employes  are  fast  taking 
positions  elsewhere  now  that 
likelihood  of  reviving  that 
paper  seems  remote.  Day  City 
Editor  Stanley  Thompson,  who 
quit  the  guild  at  the  advent  of 
the  strike,  has  found  a  place  on 
the  rewrite  staff  of  the  Bulletin. 
Assistant  Managing  Editor  Har¬ 
ry  G.  Nason,  Jr.,  is  newly  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  Philadelphia 
Housing  Authority. 

Franklin  Gregory,  rewrite, 
and  Dick  Phelan,  sports,  have 
gone  to  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star-Ledger.  Don  Heritage  has 
joined  A1  Armitage  on  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Times-Her- 
ald.  Jack  'Walsh,  sports,  is  do¬ 
ing  publicity  with  the  new  At¬ 
lantic  City  race  track.  Fred 
Grube,  editor  of  the  war  vet¬ 
erans  department,  and  Lee  Mor¬ 
ris  are  with  a  Wilmington  (Del.) 
paper. 

May  Schupack,  former  fea¬ 
ture  writer  and  women’s  depart¬ 
ment,  is  handling  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  National  Mental 
Health  Foundation.  Editorial 
Writer  George  Burns  is  with 
Time  magazine.  Reporter  Nick 
Carter  is  with  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  News.  Jack  Hart,  from 
sports  copy  desk,  is  with  the 
Trentonian  in  Trenton,  N.  J. 
■ 

Owen  Moon,  Publisher, 
Dies  in  Florida  at  74 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. — Owen 
Moon,  74,  of  Woodstock,  'Ver¬ 
mont,  former  publisher  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal 
and  Sentinel,  died  April  12  at 
his  winter  home  at  Hobe  Sound, 
Fla. 

He  became  a  principal  owner 
and  manager  of  the  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times  in  1900.  After 
selling  his  interest  in  1924,  he 
purchased  the  Winston  -  Salem 
Journal  in  1925,  and  the  Twin 
City  Sentinel  in  February,  1927. 
He  established  WSJS,  Winston- 
Salem’s  first  radio  station,  in 
1930.  He  sold  the  Winston- 
Salem  properties  10  years  ago. 

■ 

Johnson  Promoted 

Los  Angeles — Omar  F.  John¬ 
son,  for  several  years  manager 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  land 
and  tax  division,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  to  fill  the  vacancy  created 
by  the  death  of  Harry  G.  Miller. 


Nelson  and  LoFond  Die 
Some  Day  in  Minnesota 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — Publish¬ 
ers  of  two  Minnesota  dailies 
died  April  15  within  a  few  hours 
of  each  other. 

They  are  Maj.  Arthur  Magnus 
Nelson,  70,  president  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Fairmont  Daily 
Sentinel,  who  succumbed  to  a 
heart  attack,  and  Edward  M. 
LaFond,  71,  publisher.  Little 
Falls  Transcript,  who  died  after 
a  year’s  illness. 

Nelson  served  as  a  private  in 
the  Spanish  American  war,  later 
advancing  in  the  national  guard. 
In  1916  he  was  adjutant  of  the 
First  Minnesota  Infantry  brigade 
on  the  Mexican  border,  and  was 
transferred  to  the  regular  army 
from  1917  to  1919. 

Disappointed  when  he  was  re¬ 
jected  because  of  his  age  for 
service  in  World  War  II,  Nelson 
became  chairman  of  his  county 
selective  service  board,  and  in 
three  years  never  missed  a  meet¬ 
ing  or  failed  to  be  at  the  rail¬ 
road  station  when  a  contingent 
of  draftees  left.  He  also  was 
head  of  Red  Cross  home  service 
work  in  Martin  county. 

LaFond  worked  his  way  up 
from  print  shop  apprentice  to 
publisher. 


Vet  Aid  Ends 

Veterans'  Guidance  ia 
vertising  and  Selling,  Iac« 
voted  at  a  final  Board  meeting  | 
in  New  York  to  cease  opera¬ 
tion  April  30.  after  two  yean 
of  placement  and  counseling. 
More  than  10.000  ex-servicemen 
were  aided  by  the  organisa¬ 
tion  and  2,000  were  placed  in 
jobs. 


Business  News  Urged 

A  proposal  that  editors  assign 
"some  of  the  great  reporters 
and  news  analysts  who  devote 
themselves  almost  completely  to 
political  events”  to  coverage  of 
industrial  news  was  made  this 
week  by  William  L.  Batt,  presi¬ 
dent  of  SKF  Industries,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  in  an  address  be 
fore  the  New  York  Fashion 
Group. 

■ 

Aneta  Promotes  Koster 

Simon  Koster,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  has  been  named  director 
of  the  American  Division  of 
Aneta,  Netherlands  news  agency. 


FRONT  PAGE  NEWS 

Science  Makes  Headlines  in  Top 
Newspapers! 

Keyed  to  every-day  live*  of  the  reading  public,  out- 
■tanding  advancement*  and  di*coverie*  in  major 
‘mu*t*”  for  new*paper*  in  every  circu- 

News  by  WIRE 

Tran*mi**ion  of  *torie*  by  wire — a  new  aeiwice — 
now  reache*  mo*t  *ection*  of  the  country.  Approxi¬ 
mately  800  word*  daily. 


*cience*  are 
lation  bracket. 


New*  Report — day-by-day 
coverage  of  science.  Con¬ 
tains  copy  for  immediate 
release  and  pre-dated  stor¬ 
ies. 


YOUR  HEALTH:  Here’* 
How  1  Tri- weekly  column 
by  Jane  Stafford.  Covers 
newest  information  in  the 
fields  of  medicine,  health 
and  nutrition. 

Science  Shorts  —  forty-two 
sentence  paragraphs  of 
varying  lengths.  May  be 
used  as  daily  feature  or  as 
a  filler  service. 


News  by  MAIL 

Science  Page  —  well  illus¬ 
trated  weekly  news  page. 
By-lined  lead  story,  col¬ 
umn  “New  Machines  and 
Gadgets”  and  shorter  stor¬ 
ies. 

Features 

Map  of  the  Stars — monthly 
astronomical  article  de¬ 
scribing  the  positions  of 
stars  and  constellations. 
Illustrated  with  two  clear- 
cut  maps. 

Isn’t  It  Odd  by  Dr.  Frank 
Thone.  Short  weekly 
article  describing  the  un¬ 
usual  in  plant  and  animal 
life. 


See  Watson  Davis,  Director,  or  Hallie  Jenkins,  Sale* 
Manager,  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publisher*  A**ociation^-or  write  for  sample  release* 
and  proof*. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

1719  N  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington  6,  D.  C 
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How  lonj  0  fiold 


interest  ? 


Tip  fictional  stories  in  recorded 
history  have  held  the  interest  and 
loyalty  of  so  many  people  for  so 
long  a  time  as  the  stories  told  weel{ 
after  weel{,  52  times  a  year,  in  the 
Sunday  comics. 

Consider  the  age  of  just  a  few  stories — 
told  in  continuity  form— that  you’ll  find 
in  the  Sunday  comics  sections  comprising 
Metropolitan  Group: 

Bringing  Up  Father  35  years . . .  Gasoline 
Alley  27  years  .  .  .  Out  Our  Way  25 
years  .  .  .  Moon  Mullins  23  years  .  .  . 
Little  Orphan  Annie  22  years  .  .  .  Jane 
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salt  lake  tribune  •  SAN  DIEGO  UNION  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE  •  SEAHLE  TIMES  •  SPOKJLNE  SPOKESMJLN-REVIEW  •  TACOFM  NEWS  TRIBUNE 


Truman  Hails 
Phila.  Bulletin 
On  Centenary 

Philadelphia  —  Saluting  the 
Etyening  Bulletin  upon  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  its  100th  anniversary. 
President  Truman  wrote  a  letter 
to  Robert  McLean,  president  of 
the  Bulletin  Company,  and 
president  also  of  Associated 
Press,  in  which  the  Nation’s 
Chief  Executive  stressed  the 
fact  that  “there  has  never  been 
a  time  in  our  history  when  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  was  more  im 
portant.” 

The  Bulletin,  which  celebrated 
its  centenary  on  April  12,  pre 
sented  the  Truman  letter  as  the 
leading  article  in  a  24-page  roto 
gravure  supplement,  commemo¬ 
rating  the  occasion,  which  was 
made  an  insert  in  the  Sunday 
Bulletin  of  April  13.  After  ex¬ 
pressing  his  congratulations,  the 
President  wrote  to  Mr.  McLean 
as  follows: 

Commands  Respect 

“The  long  and  honorable  his 
tory  of  the  Evening  Bulletin 
commands  respect.  That  it  com¬ 
mands  affection  also  is  attested 
by  the  Bulletin’s  remarkable 
circulation  figures.  This  respect 
and  this  affection  could  not  have 
been  attained  had  the  Bulletin 
not  built  up  over  the  years  a 
reputation  for  the  highest  in¬ 
tegrity.  It  has  differed  with  me 
and  with  the  political  party  I 
represent,  but  I  have  never 
known  it  to  hit  below  the  belt. 

“Papers  like  the  Bulletin  give 
vitality  to  our  concept  of  a  free 
press  in  America.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  in  our  history 
when  freedom  of  the  press  was 
more  important.  I  know  that 
the  Bulletin  can  be  counted 
upon  to  carry  the  torch  for  this 
essential  fre^om  in  the  future 
as  it  has  carried  it  in  the  past. 

“May  many  more  years  be 
added  unto  you.” 

The  Bulletin’s  anniversary 
supplement  was  almost  entirely 
a  pictorial  affair,  being  authen¬ 
tic  period  records  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  its  residents  over  a 
10-decade  period.  Many  of  the 
pictures  used  were  taken  from 
the  Bulletin’s  100th  Anniversary 
Book,  a  souvenir  volume  con¬ 
taining  655  illustrations  of  Phila¬ 
delphia’s  history,  manners  and 
customs  over  the  span  of  a  cen¬ 
tury. 

Boost  for  Convention 

Philadelphia’s  mayor,  Bernard 
Samuel,  thought  so  well  of  this 
book  he  purchased  106  copies 
and  had  them  airmailed  to  the 
members  of  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  in  Chicago. 
’This  was  done  on  the  advice  of 
Frank  B.  Murdoch,  chairman  of 
the  Mayor’s  Committee  for  the 
Republican  National  Conven¬ 
tion.  who  concluded  that  the 
book  would  help  influence  the 
selection  of  Phil^elphia  for  the 
1948  GOP  convention.  One  il¬ 
lustration  in  the  book  shows 
Musical  Fund  Hall,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  Republican  Party 
in  1856. 

Advertising  copy,  in  both  the 
Saturday  evening  editions  and 
the  Sunday  paper,  was  keyed 
in  the  congratulatory 'motif — all 
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the  way  from  two-column  to  full 
page  copy.  The  roto  supple¬ 
ment  on  Sunday  had  five  full- 
page  ads  from  as  many  different 
department  stores. 

High  jinks  such  as  will  not 
occur  again  for  another  hundred 
years  were  touched  off  at  the 
Bulletin’s  family  birthday  party, 
staged  Monday  evening  in  com¬ 
modious  convention  hall.  More 
than  3,000  Bulletin  employes  sat 
down  to  the  dinner  tables,  with 
as  many  more  spectator-friends 
in  the  galleries.  The  celebration 
was  featured  by  the  lighting  of 
100  candles  on  a  huge  birthday 
cake,  the  illumination  being  set 
off  by  Dr.  Roy  K.  Marshall,  the 
newspaper’s  science  editor,  with 
the  aid  of  energy  collected  from 
the  distant  star  Algol,  which 
scientists  say  is  exactly  100  light 
years  from  the  earth. 

The  Bulletin  staged  a  second 
anniversary  dinner  on  Tuesday 
at  Warwick  Hotel  for  employes 
who  had  to  stand  by  on  duty 
during  Monday  night's  big  jam¬ 
boree. 


Newsmen  Have 
Rugged  Tour 
With  Royalty 

Rugged  is  the  word  for  the  lot 
of  correspondents  covering  the 
royal  tour  in  South  Africa,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Robert  Fahs,  United 
Press  representative.  They  don’t 
have  private  baths  or  bedrooms 
on  their  train.  'The  king  and 
queen  and  princesses  do. 

Fahs  exposed  the  newsmen’s 
hardship  this  week  in  a  special 
dispatch.  He  wrote,  though 
without  bitterness: 

“We  have  radios,  telephones, 
attendants  to  press  our  clothes, 
and  a  shower  has  been  installed 
in  each  car.  Two  correspondents 
share  a  compartment  designed 
for  four  persons.” 

Queen  Elizabeth  invited  the 
reporters  one  recent  evening  to 
the  royal  train  to  see  movies  of 
the  tour.  After  the  showing. 
King  George  asked  Fahs  how  he 


thought  the  visit  was  going. 

“Fine,”  said  Fahs,  “but  it  sure  ] 
is  a  lot  of  work.” 

’’They  call  it  a  holiday,”  said  i 
the  king,  “but  it  isn’t  is  it?  In 
his  report,  Fahs  agreed. 

An  odd  experience  of  the  cor-  ) 
respondents  has  been  deluge  ofx: 
requests  from  collectors  for 
stamps  commemorating  the  | 
royal  visit.  | 

"There’s  a  postoffice  on  the 
train,  and  they  all  want  envel-  j 
opes  postmarked  there,”  he  : 
wrote  j 

■  1 

AP  Group  to  Meet  ' 

The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Utah-Idaho  Associated  Press  will 
take  place  at  the  Challenger  Inn 
at  Sun  Valley,  May  3,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Loudon  Kelly,  chief 
of  bureau,  Salt  Lake  City.  Ber 
nard  Mainwaring,  publisher  of 
the  Nampa  ( Ida. )  Free  Press. 
chairman  of  the  organization, 
will  be  host  at  luncheon  and 
dinner.  Every  newspaper  in  ; 
Idaho.  Utah  and  Spokane  is  ex 
pected  to  send  representatives, 


LAST  YEAR 

THE  SCRANTON  TIMES 

was  awardeti  Tht*  Pulitzer  Medal  for  the  most  disinterested  and  meritorious 
publie  .service  r«*ndered  by  any  American  newspaper  during  the  year  1945 


IN  SCRANTON  THE  TIMES  LEADS  IN  ALL  CLASSIFICATIONS 

THE  TIMES  LEADS  in  RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
THE  TIMES  LEADS  in  GENERAL  ADVERTISING 
THE  TIMES  LEADS  in  AUTOMOBILE  ADVERTISING 
THE  TIMES  LEADS  in  FINANCIAL  ADVERTISING 
THE  TIMES  LEADS  in  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
THE  TIMES  LEADS  in  LEGAL  ADVERTISING 
THE  TIMES  LEADS  in  TOTAL  ADVERTISING 
THE  TIMES  LEADS  in  CIRCULATION 

In  1946  National  Advertiaera  uaed  156%  MORE  LINAGE 
in  The  Timea  than  in  the  aecond  paper 

FIRST  IN  NEWS  FIRST  IN  CIRCULATION  FIRST  IN  ADVERTISING 

When  you  want  to  cover  the  great  Anthracite  Coal  Region  of  Pennaylvania 

You  Want 

Qtitt  Staton  Ste 

George  A.  McDevitt  Company,  Natiossssl  RepreMentatives 
New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Detroit  Cleveland 


EDITOR  A  FU  BLIS  HER  for  April  H. 
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The  Louisville  Times 


ALL  of  KENTUCKIANA 


The  ONLY  newspapers  serving 


CLARK  DELLINGER  H.  C.  BESUDEN  PAUL  SMART 

Jeffersonville,  Indiana  Winchester,  Kentucky  Versailles,  Kentucky 

“WORLD  CHAMPION  FARMER”  "CHAMPION  SHEEP  RAISER”  FARMER” 

Twenty  years  ago  H.  C.  Besuden  was  star 

This  Clark  county,  Indiana  farmer  bought  a  center  on  the  University  of  Kentucky  basket-  Six  years  ago  this  y  ung  Kentuckian  had  six 

cow  on  credit  in  1918  to  start  his  farm  career.  ball  team.  Sixteen  years  ago  ha  inherited  his  lambs  and  a  tobacco  patch  on  a  farm  rented 

Since  then  he  has  set  20  State  and  World  records  farm  from  his  father  and  set  about  to  improve  by  his  father.  Today  he  is  in  partnership  with 

with  his  Holstein-Friesian  dairy  cattle.  As  a  the  productivity  of  the  land.  Today  every  his  father  and  boasts  20  beef  cattle,  70  sheep 

"side-line"  Clark  DeUinger  grows  corn.  In  1939  crop  is  a  winning;  one.  He  raises  tobacco  and  and  acreages  in  tobacco,  corn,  soy  beans  and 

he  equalled  the  existing  state  and  national  tec-  beef  cattle  and  is  a  specialist  in  sheep  pro-  lespcdcza.  What's  mure,  in  19-16  he  became 

ords  of  180  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  In  19-16  duction.  In  19-16  he  won  the  International  the  second  Kentuckian  to  receive  the  Star 

he  averaged  143.5  bushels  per  acre  on  four  out  of  Livestock  Exposition's  Award  for  the  grand  Farmer  Award,  conferred  upon  him  by  the 

the  five  farms  he  operates.  On  the  fifth  farm  he  champion  carload  of  lambs.  Agricultural  Future  Farmers  of  America.  He  was  one  of 

topped  100  bushels  to  the  acre  on  marginal  land  Agent  Eugene  Culton  rates  him  as  one  of  the  four  young  men  out  pf  a  national  membership 

that  formerly  produced  a  top  of  IS  bushels.  nation's  outstanding  sheep  breeders.  of  55,000  to  receive  the  award. 

IN  1916  KENTUCKY'S  FARM  PRODUCTION  LED  THE  NATION  ^yase  period  193^44.) 
AND  REMEMBER_Kentucky,  the  nation’s  18th  agricultural  state,  and  Southern  Indiana,  with  a  farm 
income  of  $85  million,  look  to  Louisville. 


BOOKLET  ON  K  E  NT  U  C  K I A  N  A’ S  AGRICULTURAL 

Address  request  to  The  Courier-Journal,  Louisville  2,  Kentucky 


HR  CoRipORy. 


Hearst  at  84  Directs 
Editorial  Fire  on  Reds 


By  Campbell  Watson 

SAN  FRANCISCO— Vindication 
in  another  of  his  historic 
stands  comes  to  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  as  he  observes  his 
84th  birthday  on  April  29. 

The  man  whose  ardent  advo¬ 
cacy  often  cheered,  sometimes 
chilled  the  world,  began  his  war 
on  Communism  here  just  12 
years  ago. 

Import  of  the  principles  which 
Mr.  Hearst  first  outlined  in  1935 
has  now  gripped  a  nation,  even 
a  world.  Today  American 
boundaries  are  extended  to  the 
Bosphorus,  to  the  38th  parallel 
of  Korea,  and  into  Arctic  wastes. 

Hearst  opposed  World  War  I, 
fought  the  League  of  Nations, 
was  first  to  sound  the  alarm 
against  Japan. 

Scales  Tipped  Agcdn 
History’s  scales  again  are  tip¬ 
ped.  They  indicate  his  stand 
against  Communism  will  prove 
his  greatest  ^ause. 

Mr.  Hearst’s  great  initial  stand 
against  the  Reds  came  in  a 
broadcast  Jan.  5,  1925  from  San 
Francisco.  The  text  was  carried 
in  Hearst  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  land.  Recently  it  has 
been  reprinted  widely. 

The  publisher  summed  up 
evidence  collected  from  sources 
outside  his  own  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  presented  his 
case  “that  you  might  know  the 
plain,  uncensored  truth.” 

"And  the  truth  is,”  he  said, 
“that  revolution  is  rife,  starva¬ 
tion  stalks  starkly  across  the 
land  (of  Soviet  Russia),  execu¬ 
tions  are  commonplace,  murder 
a  routine  of  government;  and 
that  the  national  colors  of  Com¬ 
munism  are  daily  dipped  in  the 
blood  of  the  subject  classes  to 
keep  them  bright” 

Earlier  Mr.  Hearst  had  advo¬ 
cated  Russian  recognition.  He 
became  alarmed  when  Stalin  an¬ 
nounced  decision  to  develop 
militant  leadership  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  communist  ranks.  In  his 
address,  Mr.  Hearst  pointed  out 
that  Stalin,  in  a  public  message 
to  American  Communists,  had 
said: 

For  Numerous  Causes 
“The  American  Communist 
party  must  be  improved  and 
bolshevized. 

“For  that  end  we  must  work 
in  order  to  forge  real  revolu¬ 
tionary  cadres  and  a  real  revolu¬ 
tionary  leadership  of  the 
proletariat,  capable  of  leading 
the  many  millions  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  working  class  toward  the 
revolutionary  class  struggles.” 

Mr.  Hearst  asked  if  Americans 
wanted  cruel  class  rule  of  the 
proletariat,  replacement  o  f 
orderly  political  leaders  by  a 
revolutionary  band  of  ruthless 
assassins,  violent  revolutionary 
overthrow  of  the  tradition^ 
social  order. 

During  his  60  years  as  pub¬ 
lisher,  Mr.  Hearst  has  espoused 
many  causes,  battled  many 
others.  In  his  early  years,  he 
raised  a  call  for  the  Panama 
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Canal  and  battled  railroad  in¬ 
terests,  compelling  the  Southern 
Pacific  to  pay  the  government 
its  Funding  Debt.  After  enter¬ 
ing  New  York  City  in  1885  by 
purchase  of  the  Journal,  Mr. 
Hearst  staged  successive  battles 
on  ice,  giis  and  coal  trusts  there, 
and  demanded  Cuba’s  freedom 
from  Spain.  All  these  actions 
were  before  he  was  40. 

In  his  second  decade  as  pub¬ 
lisher,  Mr.  Hearst  presented  the 
Standard  Oil  letters  in  the  famed 
political  expose  of  1908;  consis¬ 
tently  opposed  American  entry 
in  the  first  World  War  until  it 
was  inevitable,  and  battled  U.  S. 
entry  into  the  League. 

A  crusade  against  narcetics, 
begun  in  1887,  was  extended  in 
a  dramatic  1922  campaign  high¬ 
lighted  by  the  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can’s  activities;  he  battled  the 
power  trust,  centering  his  drive 
on  Insull  interests;  oppos^ 
capital  punishment,  and  advo¬ 
cated  payment  of  toe  veterans’ 
bonus. 

Always  a  Fighting  Liberal 

During  this  past  decade,  Mr. 
Hearst  has  advocated  repeal  of 
the  Volstead  Act,  urged  toe  sales 
tax,  hit  excessive  income  levies, 
demanded  a  greater  Navy, 
pleaded  for  military  aviation 
development,  conducted  a  great 
Buy  American  campaign,  and 
flayed  vivisection. 

It  was  in  1912  that  Mr.  Hearst 
first  directed  his  attacks  against 
Japan,  uncovering  a  move  by  a 
Japanese  syndicate  to  buy  land 
fronting  on  Magdalena  Bay  in 
Mexico.  The  plan  was  uncovered 
by  toe  Loa  Angeles  Examiner. 

The  Congressional  Record  for 
March  3  and  4  contains  numer¬ 
ous  tributes  to  Mr.  Hearst, 
voiced  on  the  occasion  of  the 
60th  anniversary  of  his  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

From  a  fellow  publisher. 
Senator  Arthur  Capper  of  Kans¬ 
as,  came  this  salutation:  “Mr. 
Hearst  has  always  been  a  fight¬ 
ing  liberal  in  toe  real  sense  of 
toe  word.  Essentially  and  basic- 


Ludlow 

composition  is 
truly  profitable 
composition. 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 

2032  Clybourn  Ave  Chicago  14 


ally  he  has  stood  for  democratic 
advancement  in  toe  United 
States,  which  implied,  of  course, 
the  protection  of  the  United 
States.”  ...  He  has  always 
fought  monopoly  and  greed. 

“Large  or  small,  minor  or 
important,  he  and  his  news¬ 
papers,  under  a  personal  direc¬ 
tion  that  continues  this  day, 
overlooked  nothing  that  was  to 
the  advantage  and  the  great¬ 
ness  of  toe  United  States. 

A  Human  Faster  Prevails 

“Through  it  all  I  find  a  hu¬ 
man  factor  that  especially  marks 
him.  Nothing  engages  his  sym¬ 
pathy  so  quickly  as  toe  helpless 
of  toe  earth,  nothing  enflames 
his  anger  so  much  as  wrong 
to  those  who  are  helpless. 
Throughout  these  60  years  he 
has  been  toe  defender  of  women 
and  children,  conducting  many 
a  crusade  for  laws  which  would 
protect  them  from  brutality  and 
hardship.  And  the  voice  he  has 
raised  in  behalf  of  humane 
treatment  of  toe  dumb  creatures 
of  toe  world  has  been  heard  by 
us  all.” 

Repr.  Edith  Nourse  Rogers  of 
Massachusetts  rose  to  pay  trib¬ 
ute  to  “an  illustrious  former 
member  of  the  Congress,”  say¬ 
ing: 

“From  the  morning  of  toe 
4th  of  March,  1887,  when  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  made 
its  first  appearance  under  the 
direction  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  his  name  has  been  in¬ 
separably  identified  with  a  bet¬ 
ter,  happier,  more  universally 
prosperous  nation  and  world. 


Boycott  Voted 

San  Francisco  —  Contiaas 
tion  of  a  boycott  ogaiast  lb 
Honolulu  Advertiser  was  votb 
by  membership  oi  the  Iai» 
notional  Longshoremea's  ob 
Warehousemen's  Union  in  cos 
vention  here.  Resolutions  loU 
the  union  felt  the  Advertb* 
to  be  employer-dominated  a 
to  editorial  policy  and  “also  a 
the  manner  in  which  it  iale 
prets  news  events.” 


“The  same  sympathetic  % 
derstanding  of  other  Mrsoy 
needs  which  made  Williit 
Randolph  Hearst  a  dauntln 
friend  of  toe  nation’s  delendn 
caused  him  to  support  womui 
suffrage  at  a  time  when  Siuu 
B.  Anthony  and  the  other  pb 
neers  in  the  movement  vai 
ridiculed  and  villified. 

Hearst  Credo  Quoted 
“It  was  a  long,  hard  fights 
history  shows,  but  the  Hein: 
Newspapers  never  abandoned  it 
until  the  vote  for  women  be 
came  a  reality  in  all  the  state 
and  the  national  government* 
The  record  of  tributes  mi 
closed  with  a  quotation  froE 
Mr.  Hearst's  own  credo  for  hit 
newspapers: 

“They  believe  that  Amerio 
should  be  for  Americans  ud 
the  Americans  should  be  lot 
America.” 


BASED  ON 

EDITORIAL 

EXCELLENCE 

AND 

PUBLIC  SERVICE 


An  ever-increasing  circulation  is  the  true  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  Oakland  Tribune's  steadfast  leadership  in 
Metropolitan  Oakland.  Readers  in  a  great  and  growing 
community  constantly  turn  to  this  fine  home  newspaper. 
The  Oakland  Tribune  has  had  the  greatest  home  delivered 
daily  city  circulation  in  Northern  California  since  1939. 


TOTAL  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 

DAILY  141,484  SUNDAY  152,744 


73.2%  Home  Delivered  71.6%  Home  Delivered 

A  B  C.  Publisher's  Stetement,  Sept.  30,  1946 
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EDITOR  A  PURLISHIR  for  AprN  t9.l< 


Advertisers  invariably  turn  to  the  newspaper  that  appeals  to 


women  readers  vtM  (women  do  most  of  the  family  spending!) 


and  you  will  naturally  turn  to  the  Chicago  Tribune^ New  York 


News  Syndicate  for  the  feminine  angle  in  beauty  in  heart- 


tO'heart  talks  W  in  interior  decoration  in  health 


etiquette  in  bridge  in  fiction  |  in  teen-age  advice 


in  fashions  i  in  cookery  in  child-rearing  and  a  host 


of  other  editorially  supervised  features  that  will  build  female 


readership 


and  female-directed  advertising  for  your 


paper,  as  they  are  already  doing  for  their  parent  papers.  For 


proofs  and  prices,  write-wire-phone:  News  Building  1 1|  New 


York  17,  or  Tribune  Tower  11  Chicago  II,  M.  Slott,  Manager. 


tiUftoiTOI  A  poi 
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from  her  typewriter  with  the 
greatest  of  ecise.  However,  it 
isn’t  always  that  the  mother  and 
daughter  see  things  the  same 
way.  “Sometimes  mother  sneaks 
things  in  behind  my  back,”  Mrs. 

Susong  admits. 

Mrs.  Susong,  a  staunch  Demo¬ 
crat  in  a  Republican  section  of 
the  state,  has  been  rewarded  by 
an  appointment  on  the  State 
Democratic  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee.  She  finds  that  mother,  who 
doesn’t  always  share  the  polit- 
ical  views  orf  her  daughter,  loves 
to  write  political  editorials. 

A  newspaper  should  tell  the 
truth,  says  Mrs.  O’Keefe,  and 
she  sometimes  adds,  “A  news¬ 
paper  sits  on  the  fence  and 
we  re  going  to  the  devil.” 

One  of  her  mother’s  most  ar¬ 
dent  fans,  Mrs.  Susong  says  that 
“mother  has  a  way  of  reaching 
the  hearts  of  the  people  that  is 
surprising  to  me.  She  can  take 
the  most  ordinary,  common  place 
things,  come  back  and  write 
a  most  interesting  column  which 
fascinates  the  people.” 

Live  Near  the  Office 

Mrs.  O'Keefe  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter  live  next  door  to  the  little 
brick  building  which  houses  the 
office  of  the  Sun.  Their  home 

is  the  one  in  which  Mrs.  O’Keefe  .  .. 

has  lived  since  she  was  16.  The  the  facts.  .  ,  .  The  undepeivk 
house  has  changed  hands  only  ble,  insidious  Parsons  Sun  hi 
three  times  in  the  last  century,  made  its  contributions.  Th; 
Valentine  Sevier,  brother  of  wild — ;eyed  radical  down  in  li 
John  Sevier,  first  governor  of  has  stirred  part  of  it  up  in  tt 
“  .  Register.  And  the  fanatic  t 

them  all,  the  Hutchinson  Nev 
Herald,  has  aroused  the  who. 
western  end  of  the  state.” 


Dr.  Hutchins: 
Here's  Mutual 
Press  Criticism 

Garden  City,  Kas  — The  d; 
of  the  fiery  editorial  pen 
not  dead. 

Riding  in  frontal  attm 
against  “wolf-crying  journaCt; 

“newspapers  on  t, 
radical  fringe”  and  “such  V 
luded  goats  as  William  A!> 


Daughter  Publishes 
What  Mother  Writes 


By  Nellie  Kenyon 


AN  81-YEAR-OLD  mother  and  Finally  the  printers  won  the 
her  attractive  daughter  form  argument  and  mama  astonished 
one  of  the  most  unique  teams  in  the  family  by  requesting  a  type- 
the  newspaper  profession  as  edi-  writer  for  Christmas.  However 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Greene-  astonished  they  were,  a  shiny 
ville  (Tenn. )  Sun.  new  typewriter  was  delivered  to 

The  mother-daughter  team  is  Mrs.  O’Keefe  the  following 

modestly  listed  on  the  news-  Christmas  and  she  has  been 

paper’s  masthead  as  “E.  O.  pounding  out  editorials  on  it 
Susong,  Publisher”  and  “Q.  M.  ever  since. 

O'Keefe,  Editor.”  And  although  “Learning  to  type,”  says  Mrs. 
they  have  been  operating  as  O’Keefe,  “was  not  too  difficult,” 
such  for  some  years  many  sub-  despite  the  fact  that  she  was  56 

scribers  still  think  the  paper  years  old  when  she  started  out 

is  edited  and  published  by  men.  to  master  the  machine. 

The  daughter,  Mrs.  Edith  -ec 

O’Keefe  Susong,  is  publisher  _,  .  ,  k  *  v, 

and  she  has  been  well-known  .  handsome,  white-haired, 

in  the  field  for  some  years.  A  brown^eyed  editor,  Quincy  Mar¬ 
charming  person  with  a  winning  May, 

personality  Mrs.  Susong  ac-  c^^^t  of  five  children  of 

quired  the  Sun.  then  a  weekly,  ?*;•  Jo^n  Coleman  Maphall,  cap 
in  1916  ®  Confederate  cavalry 

'  _  T  .  outfit,  and  his  wife,  Martha 

Parents  Jom  Up  Arnold  Marshall.  Dr.  Marshall 

In  1920,  her  mother  and  father  died  when  the  oldest  child  was 
joined  her  in  the  purchase  of  all  12.  The  widow  then  set  about 
three  newspapers  published  in  making  a  living  for  her  chil- 
Greeneville.  It  was  then  that  dren  by  teaching  music  on  a 
Mrs.  O’Keefe  launched  her  jour-  piano  bought  by  her  father, 
nalistic  career.  Writing  her  Congressman  Thomas  D.  Arnold, 
editorials  under  the  signature  of  Mrs.  O’Keefe  showed  an  early 

“Q.  M.  O..”  mother  soon  ob-  interest  in  writing  and  was  __  _ 

tained  a  wide  following.  Her  given  every  encouragement  by  Tennessee,  was  the  first  owner, 

chief  difficulty  was  in  convinc-  her  mother.  The  second  owner  was  President 

ing  the  printers  that  her  scrib-  Writing  has  never  been  a  Andrew  Johnson,  from  whom 

bbng  could  be  read.  struggle  for  her,  for  words  flow  Mrs.  O’Keefe’s  mother  bought  it. 


area  supporting  legislation  h 
more  school  funds. 

The  papers  against  which  i 
above  epithets  were  meant ' 
apply  are  identified  in  an  eii 
torial  as  follows:  | 

“The  shrill,  rabble-rousi:' 
voice  of  the  Kansas  City  Tine 
Star  did  its  share.  The  editor; 
poison  of  the  Emporia  Gvet 
has  inflamed  its  readers  overth 
issue.  The  ranting  and  art 
waving  of  Hugh  Powell  in  t 
Coffeyville  Journal  (which  h 
sold  last  week )  has  swept  am 
The  undepeiMk 


THE  PER  CAPITA  RETAIL  SALES  FOR  1946  IN 


SIOCK 

WAS  I  Jog 

THIS  IS  THE  HIGHEST  PER  CAPITA  OF  AHY  OF  THE  ELEVEH 
LARGEST  MARKETS  IH  THE  STATE! 


10  YEARS  AGO 


Significant  words  printed  in  the  introductory  column  of  the  first 
Picayune,  on  January  25,  1837.  Today,  one  hundred  and  ten  years  later, 
these  words  have  added  significance. 

In  the  light  of  the  constant  and  ever  growing  attack  on  our  very  way  of 
life,  and  on  the  great  champion  of  that  way  .  .  .  the  American  Free  Press,  it 
behoves  us  to  keep  ever  present  this  question: 

Are  we  doing  all  that  we  can  ...  at  all  times  ...  to  merit  support? 
For  today,  more  than  ever  before,  'we  know  that  only  by  adherence  to  the 
principals  and  traditional  ideals  of  Journalism  can  we  hope  to  merit  for  the 
future  a  growth  comparable  to  our  past. 

To  uphold  and  promote  what  is  good  ...  to  seek  out  and  unmask  that 
which  is  detrimental  to  the  public  well  being  ...  to  give  daily  proof  that  a 
Free  Press  is  NEEDED!  These  policies,  followed  in  the  past  as  we  intend  they 
will  be  in  the  future,  leave  little  doubt  that  .  .  .  "continued  support  will  be 
forthcoming!" 


^imc^-Picajiunt 

MORNING  ★  EVENING  ★  SUNDAY 

New  Orleans  States 


Representatives:  JANN  &  KELLEY,  Inc. 
Member:  American  Newspaper  Advertising  Network 
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Organization  Clicks 
After  Okla.  Twister 


By  Ben  Berger 


OKLAH©MA  CITY  — Coverage 

of  a  tornado  is  difficult  at 
best — but  with  telephones  out 
because  of  a  strike,  the  photo¬ 
graphic  and  news  coverage  of 
Oklahoma's  recent  disaster  re¬ 
vealed  a  masterpiece  of  cooper¬ 
ation  and  organization  by  the 
Daily  Oklahoman,  Oklahoma 
City  Times,  WKY,  and  Mistletoe 
Express,  all  sister  companies. 

A  chronological  order  of 
events  would  be  the  only  man¬ 
ner  In  which  the  difficulties  en¬ 
countered,  and  their  eventual 
removal,  could  be  properly  dis¬ 
played. 

'The  twister  struck  Woodward, 
Oklahoma,  143  airline  miles 
from  Oklahoma  City  at  8:45 
pjn.  Telephones,  electricity, 
and  even  the  city’s  water  supply 
were  destroyed. 

First  Word  irom  Woodward 

First  word  of  the  disaster 
reached  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
staff  at  approximately  9:45  p.m. 
in  a  call  from  Channing  Guffey, 
editor  of  the  Woodward  Press 
who  bad  driven  from  Wood¬ 
ward  to  Selling,  34  miles,  to 
report  the  storm.  Guffey's  in¬ 
formation  was  meager.  No  one 
could,  in  the  darkness  and  bed¬ 
lam  that  had  enveloped  his 
hometown  estimate  the  damage, 
suffering  or  loss  of  life.  Guffey’s 
home  was  completely  destroyed 
but  he  and  his  family  escaped 
Injury.  His  plant  was  not  dam¬ 
aged. 

Carl  Jenkins,  news  editor  of 
the  Dally  Oklahoman,  and  Ralph 
Sewell,  Daily  Oklahoman  city 
editor,  started  work  on  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  morning  edition — 
but  between  times  called  Carl 
K.  Stuart,  managing  editor  of 
both  papers,  and  Morris  P. 
Moore,  city  editor  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times,  who  started 
assembling  his  staff  and  map¬ 
ping  plans  for  the  following 
day. 

Moore  summoned  Mark  Sar- 
chet,  former  resident  of  Wood¬ 
ward  and  capital  reporter  on 
the  Times  (afternoon  issue  of 
the  Oklahoman )  and  C.  J.  Kaho, 
night  photographer.  Ibe  pair 
took  off  for  Wo<^ward  at  11  p.m. 
They  were  preceded  by  Richard 
Meek,  the  Oklahoman's  roving 
photographer  who  drives  a 
radio-telephone  equipped  car, 
and  Noland  Norgaard,  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  bureau  chief  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

While  ffie  Oklahoman  staff 
was  doing  the  best  it  could  to 
cover  the  storm,  with  a  bare 
idea  of  the  death  and  destruc¬ 
tion  that  had  struck  the  area, 
members  of  its  staff  and  the 
WKY  mobile  transmitter,  headed 
by  P.  A.  Sugg,  station  man¬ 
ager,  were  driving  toward  the 
stricken  city  to  give  complete 
radio  coverage  of  the  disaster. 

The  WKY  unit  was  directed 
by  Sagg  who  was  assisted  by 
Paul  Hood,  Jack  Lovell,  Gene 
White,  Edd  Lemons  and  Horace 
Marrinan. 

Norgaard  called  his  office  with 


a  first  report  at  3:30  a.m.,  re¬ 
porting  “50  known  dead.”  The 
final  figure  exceeded  200. 

Sarchet  and  Kaho  reached 
Woodward  at  2:20  a  m.  and  had 
joined  Meek  and  Norgaard,  to 
make  a  joint  call  at  6  a.m.  and 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  needs 
for  additional  staff  members. 
No  call  was  placed  on  the  first 
story,  for  afternoon  papers,  un¬ 
til  8:30  a.m. 

Moore,  after  learning  of  the 
extent  of  the  storm,  assigned 
Bob  McMillin,  Phil  Dessauer, 
Jack  Craddock,  from  the  news 
staff  and  George  Tapscott,  pho¬ 
tographer,  to  the  Woodward 
storm  area  and  the  quartet  took 
a  chartered  plane  to  the  scene, 
arriving  at  10.15  a.m. 

The  chartered  plane  returned 
with  Sarchet  and  Kaho,  while 
Norgaard  remained  in  Wood¬ 
ward  and  Meek  drove  back  to 
the  city  with  his  plates.  In¬ 
cidentally  Meek’s  “highway 
fiier,”  was  the  first  to  arrive  in 
Oklahoma  City. 

Meek’s  only  remark,  when 
questioned  about  the  time  he 
made,  2:25  for  143  miles  with 
four  stops,  said  “It  was  a  pretty 
rough  trip,  I  had  to  drive  so 
fast  I  couldn’t  even  shave.” 
(HLs  car  is  equipped  with  an 
electric  razor). 

Thursday  morning  City  Edi¬ 
tor  Sewell  assigned  Ray  Parr, 
Roy  Stewart  and  Photographer 
A1  McLaughlin  to  the  Wood¬ 
ward  area  as  the  Times  staff 
started  coming  home  on  the 
shuttle  service  provided  by  the 
company’s  automobiles  and  the 
circulation  department’s  char¬ 
tered  plane.  Dessauer,  Stewart, 
Parr  and  McLaughlin  had  the 
story  pretty  well  rounded  up  by 
Friday  night  when  they  re¬ 
turned — ^but  as  this  is  written 
two  other  staff  members,  Paul 
Swain,  and  Head  Photographer 
Morris  Sparlin,  were  in  Wood¬ 
ward  for  a  stay  of  at  least  three 
days  to  cover  the  further  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  storm  area. 

Production  Feats.  Too 

As  to  production  of  the  news¬ 
papers  the  first  plates  from  the 
storm  area  reached  the  dark 
rooms  here  at  approximately 
11  a.m.  and  were  processed  and 
ordered  for  engravings  by  the 
new  Oklahoman  Times  picture 
editor,  Charles  Elfont,  who 
joined  the  staff  Monday,  and 
got  a  real  initiation  on  Thurs¬ 
day  by  putting  together  two 
pages  of  pictures  of  the  storm 
for  the  final  home  edition  of 
the  Times,  which  goes  to  bed 
at  1:45  p.m. 

The  engraving  department 
aided  in  the  fast  production,  too 
— two  of  the  original  cuts 
showed  up  with  imperfections 
and  before  the  imperfect  zincs 
could  be  run  through  the  stero- 
type  department  two  good  plates 
were  produced  to  replace  ffie 
bad  ones. 

The  photographic  coverage 
from  Oklahoma  City  was  ex¬ 
cellent,  two  additional  pages  of 


pictures  of  the  stricken  area 
were  used  in  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  on  Friday  morning. 
From  the  selection  of  pictures 
AP  Wirephoto  moved  approxi¬ 
mately  20  pictures  from  the  dis¬ 
aster  scene. 

The  whole  organization  con¬ 
tributed  its  share  to  the  burden 
of  production  under  difficult 
conditions.  Circulation  execu¬ 
tives  arranged  for  the  final  home 
edition  to  be  fiown  back  to  the 
Woodward  area,  providing  casu¬ 
alty  lists  and  photos  of  the  area. 

'The  whole  area  affected  by 
the  storm  was  in  the  part  of 
Oklahoma  which  was  equipped 
only  with  manually  operated 
switchboards. 

Topping  a  feverish  day  Okla¬ 
homa  City’s  newspapers  woke 
up  Friday  morning  to  walk  to 
work — striking  Oklahoma  Trans¬ 
portation  Co.  employes  had 
placed  a  picket  line  in  front 
of  the  Oklahoma  Railway  Co. 

( sister  organization )  terminal, 
and  city  bus  drivers  refused 
to  cross  the  picket  lines  to  take 
the  city  buses  on  their  routes. 
Later  Friday  a  temporary  in¬ 
junction  was  grants  against 
secondary  picketing  and  once 
again  the  Oklahoman  and  Times 
staff  was  preparing  to  return 
to  routine  assignments. 

■ 

Newsroom  Mechanic 

An  unusual  situation  devel¬ 
oped  when  Mark  Smothers  was 
named  maintenance  man  for  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal’s  new 
helicopter.  A  mechanic  was  put 
on  the  newsroom  payroll  of  a 
newspaper. 


Farmer  of  Wj  ““ 
Selection  Mad 
By  Columnist! 


St.  Paul,  Minn.  —  \ 
weekly  feature,  “Fanner 
Week,”  was  started  In 
Paul  Sunday  Pioneer 
April  13. 

The  feature  is  a  conM 
agricultural  record  of  t  ij* 
regional,  local  or  national! 
in  agriculture,  with  a 
of  his  or  her  present  placcH 
news.  The  story  is  brief  i 
three  short  paragraph 
picture,  as  the  format  ^ 
The  selection  is  madij 
story  written  by  Alfr^  D.L 
man.  Dispatch  and  PioneerH 
agricultural  expert,  whoi 
tinizes  the  world,  nationk? 
local  agricultural  newt  i 
chooses  the  honored  fanncL 
in  the  week  so  that  his  sel^ 
is  timely. 

Served  In  GovemoMil 
Stedman  has  won  widi 
claim  as  a  writer  on  agriciiih 

a  fk.  a.-T' 


subjects  and  is  giving  tbekrT 
west  farmer  a  new  era  o{ti!> 
news. 

Now  associate  editor,  k  ^ 
one  time  was  Washingtoae, 
respondent  for  the  St  lh{ 
newspapers.  In  1933  he 
given  a  leave  of  absence  tij 
cept  a  post  as  director  o(! 
formation  of  the  Agricuttil 
Adjustment  AdministraUon. 
later  was  made  assistant  ids 
istrator  of  AAA, 


What  about  motor  cars 
in  Bermucia? 


Miniature 

cars  have  joined  the 
carriage  and  bicycle 
in  Bermuda  and  their 
addition  makes  the 
Islands  a  better 
place  to  visit.  Comfortable  and  economical 
...they  are  only  half  the  size  of  a  carriage 
(80  in.  wheelbase)  and  their  speed  is  strict! 
limited  to  a  few  miles  per  hour  more  than 
the  horse  and  carriage.  It  is  easier  and 
more  convenient  to  get  around  the  Islands  in 
these  small  British  motor  cars  (8-10  hp.). 
Yet  Bermuda's  charm  remains  tranquil  as  ever. 


U 


The  Bermuda  Trade  Development  Board,  Hamilton,  Bersuds 
or  620  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


IDITOR  A  FUILISHIR  for  AprB  If. 
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Is  Ready  For  The  Comte  Section 
With  14  Years  OS  The  Greatest 
Build-up  A  New  Feature  Ever  Had 


READY  NOW! 


This  great,  new  adventure  strip  springs  from  the  all-time  record- 
breaker  of  radio,  the  Jack  Amstrong  serial,  tops  In  youth  appeal 
continuously  for  14  years. 

Jack  Armstrong  comes  to  life  in  your  newspaper  as  the  new  strip 
carries  him  through  the  same  suspense,  high  adventure  and  clean, 
fast  thrills  which  have  made  him  a  national  figure. 

The  youth  of  today  idolize  him,  and  for  the  past  14  years  the 
youngsters  of  America  nave  been  growing  up  with  Jack  Armstrong. 
The  ready-made  audience  awaiting  this  great  new  strip  runs  deep 
into  the  multiple  millions. 

Bob  Schoenke,  who  thrilled  the  hard-to-thrlll  air  force  boys  with 
his  adventure  strips  in  Army  publications,  gives  life  to  this  most 
famous  of  all  boyhood  heroes. 


Register  dc  Tribune  Syndicate 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  25  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 

Phone  3-2111  Phone  BRyont  9-1630 


Assessor’s  Ads  Soften 
Taxpayer  Resistance 


By  Peter  Wyden 

WICHITA,  Kan. — A  unique  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations 
campaign  to  make  Americans 
more  honest  and  more  cheerful 
taxpayers  has  been  initiated 
here  by  Howard  W.  Schroeder, 
Wichita  county  assessor. 

“Take  off  your  ring,  Mabel, 
here  comes  the  tax  assessor,”  is 
the  theme  of  one  in  a  series  of 
12  advertisements,  sponsored  by 
local  firms  and  running  in  the 
Wichita  Eagle,  in  which  John 
Q.  Public  is  made  to  take  a 
more  kindly  look  at  his  tax 
dollar, 

“Trouble  is  people  have  never 
really  been  told  where  their 
tax  money  goes,”  Schroeder 
said. 

“The  American  public  wants 
to  be  respected  and  treated  as 
citizens,”  said  the  friendly, 
white-haired  man  now  rounding 
out  his  fourth  two-year  term  as 
assessor  under  Wichita's  com¬ 
mission-manager  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

He  Blames  the  System 

Schroeder  is  convinced  that 
if  his  campaign  is  energetically 
pushed  and  supported  by  local 
busing,  he  will  succeed  in 
doubling  his  share  of  taxes  on 
the  state's  $3,250,000,000  real 
and  personal  property. 

Pointing  to  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  ^e  Community  Chest 
drives  which  are  traditionally 
over  -  subscribed  here,  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  many  now  exempt 
from  assessment  would  make 
voluntary  contributions  once 
shown  that  their  taxes  support 
daily  services  they  themselves 
use  continually. 

The  public's  resistance  to  tax 
assessors  is  firm  and  unmistak¬ 
able,  Schroeder  explained.  In 
many  homes  people  are  no¬ 
toriously  discourteous  and  eva¬ 
sive  to  his  staff  of  80  deputy 
assessors  when  they  make  their 
yearly  rounds  to  87,000  parcels 
of  real  estate  and  some  60,000 
additional  potentially  taxable 
items  of  personal  property. 

Some  of  his  women  assessors 
have  quit  their  jobs  after  hav¬ 
ing  had  doors  slammed  into 
their  faces  once  too  often. 

Obvious  attempts  to  under¬ 
estimate  property  values  are 
common.  But  Schroeder  doesn't 
blame  the  people. 

“I'm  blaming  the  system.”  he 
emphasized. 

Also  for  the  first  time,  this 
public  relations-minded  tax  ex¬ 
pert  organized  a  six-session  eve¬ 
ning  course  in  salesmanship  and 
human  relations  to  equip  his 
force  to  overcome  tenacious 
sales  resistance  by  modern  psy¬ 
chological  approaches.  His  pro¬ 
motional  ads  are  being  reprint¬ 
ed  on  good  stock  as  they  are 
published  and  assessors  are 
given  a  selection  from  which 
each  surprised  property  owner 
is  urged  to  keep  the  one  he 
likes  best. 

The  Schroeder  method  of 
breaking  down  his  “customer” 
is  best  illustrated  by  his  own 


none-too-imaginary  conversation 
with  a  taxpayer. 

HLs  first  question:  “What 
services  are  you  paying  for  with 
your  taxes,  and  do  you  want 
them  continued?” 

His  clinching  arguments: 
“Are  you  going  to  say  ‘Let’s  dis¬ 
continue  the  garbage  collec¬ 
tion?’  or:  ‘I’ll  take  care  of  my 
own  fire  problems?’  ” 

He  expects  a  successful  cam¬ 
paign  along  these  lines  will  in¬ 
crease  general  civic  spirit  in 
the  community  and  place  pay¬ 
ment  of  local  taxes  on  one  level 
with  contributions  to  other 
worthy  causes  generously  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  American  people. 

First  plans  for  the  current 
campaign  began  taking  shape 
in  his  mind  early  this  year  at 
a  meeting  of  tax  assessors 
where  the  chronic  problem  of 
deficient  public  relations  was 
discussed.  The  idea  took  on 
physical  form  with  promotional 
ads  published  in  local  papers 
by  “Believers  in  the  Church” 
urging  better  church  attendance 
and  more  emphasis  on  life's  re¬ 
ligious  aspects. 

Schroeder  contacted  William 
Newspaper  Features,  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  distributors  of  the 
mats  for  that  campaign,  inquir¬ 
ing  about  mats  for  his  purposes. 
He  was  informed  that  none  ex¬ 
isted  and  repeated  inquiries  all 
over  the  country,  including 
large  publishers  in  New  York, 
brought  the  same  results. 

Wichita’s  enterprising  tax 
men  decided  to  create  their 
own  campaign.  McCorinick- 
Armstrong,  local  advertising 
and  printing  firm,  was  asked  to 
plan  the  ads  and  W.  A.  Lauder- 
milk  wrote  the  copy. 

The  first  ad  of  the  series 
reads : 

“Burned  to  the  ground.  .  .  . 
His  fire  department  tax  wasn’t 
paid.  .  .  .  Thank  goodness  our 
local  government  doesn’t  check 
the  tax  payment  records  before 
giving  us  fire  protection  serv¬ 
ice!  The  fire  department,  the 
police,  schools,  library,  health 
and  sanitation  activities,  streets 
and  parks  are  available  to 
everyone,  all  the  time,  without 
direct  expense. 

I  Each  of  us  is  a  continuous 


user  of  this  city’s  governmental 
services.  We  expect  it  .  .  .  and 
we  deserve  it  —  particularly 
when  we  have  a  clear  con¬ 
science  for  having  paid  our  fair 
share  of  the  cost  of  these 
services. 

“In  a  few  days  the  assessor 
will  call  on  each  owner  of 
property.” 

He  is  especially  qualified  to 
give  a  fair  and  equitable  valu¬ 
ation  on  all  property.  Give 
him  your  cooperation — it’s  im¬ 
portant  to  your  way  of  liv¬ 
ing.” 


I 


AFA  Issues  Directory 
Of  College  Ad  Coursei 

A  “Directory  of  AdvertijiB 
and  Marketing  Education  in^ 
U.  S  ”  has  been  published  k 
the  Advertising  Federation 
America. 

Prepared  under  direction  n 
Alfred  T.  Falk,  AFA  reseai? 
director,  the  50-page  book  a* 
tains  a  complete  listing  of  st 
courses  in  all  degree-granfe 
colleges  and  universities  in  ^ 
country.  The  directory  incluS 
796  institutions  and  3,384  count 


Australia 

•  Th<  only  iournal  giving  the 
news  of  advertisers,  advertis¬ 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commercial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  sales  cam¬ 
paigns  or  are  interested  in 
these  territories  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Sydney,  Australia 

Published  Monthly,  Subscription  rate  $1.50 
per  year  post  free 

G.  W.  WARNECKE,  AMERICAN  REPR. 

Suita  1700,  Times  Tower, 

Timas  Square,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


COWS 

like  a  Lick  of  Salt... 

PEOPLE 

like  Local  News! 


Have  you  ever  listened  to  those  “autlienee  partici¬ 
pation”  radio  programs,  where  a  fatuous  master 
of  eerenionies  hauls  someone  up  from  the  audi¬ 
ence,  endtarrasses  him  with  a  lot  of  silly  eoniiiient 
and  then  gives  him  a  prize? 

The  master  of  eerenionies  always  starts  out  hy 
asking  him  where  he  comes  from.  And  invariably, 
when  he  mentions  his  home  town  or  home  state, 
the  audience  applauds  like  mad, 

ffhy? 

Arc  they  all  from  the  same  home  town?  It 
doesn't  seem  very  likely. 

Our  guess  is  that  the  people  in  the  audience  are 
so  nostalgic  for  their  own  home  towns  that  they’ll 
clap  for  anyone's  home  town. 

People’s  minds  and  hearts  are  in  their  home 
towns.  .And  their  interests  lie  in  their  home  town 
news— the  local  news  in  their  own  local  papers. 

Is  there  any  other  medium  that  could  take  your 
advertising  message  so  straight  along  the  path  to 
their  hearts? 


SPECIAL  AGENCY 


NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO 
BOSTON  •  SYRACUSE  •  PHILADELPHIA 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  far  April  19.  1** 


Now,  Matrix  Contrast  Service  includes  the  processing  of  reference  marks  of 
different  fonts  in  red,  green,  yellow  or  orange,  as  well  as  white . . .  against  the 
same  jet  black  background. 


This  recent  variation  from  the  original  Black  &c  White  processing  of  matrices 
has  quickly  proved  to  be  highly  effective  in  the  detection  of  wrong  fonts  and  in 
the  positive  selection  of  matrices  from  “pi”  stackers  or  trays.  Now,  for  example, 
if  a  Black  &  Red  processed  matrix  gets  into  a  Black  &  White  font,  the  presence 
of  the  wrong  font  matrix  may  be  detected  quickly  and  easily  because  of  its  red 
reference  character.  Extra  time  and  error  savings  may  be  obtained  from  this 
new  use  of  colors. 


As  with  Black  &  White  contrast,  these  colors  can  be  applied  to  old  as  well  as 
new  matrices.  Write  today  for  information  on  the  use  of  colors  and  all  the 
other  advantages  of  Matrix  Contrast  Service ! 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION.  Empire  State  Building,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y.— 326  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Ill.— 1 105  Trenton  Street, 
Los  Angeles  1 3,  Calif.  —  Sole  licensees  of  the  Percy  L.  Hill  Matrix  Con* 
trast  Patent  No.  1,796,023,  other  patent  pending.  European  Agents: 
Funditor,  Ltd.,  3  Woodbridge  Street,  Clerkenwell  Green,  London,  E.  C  I. 


Herald-Express 
In  Los  Angeles 
75  Years  Old  _ 

Los  Angeles — This  year  the 
Lot  Angeles  Evening  Herald  and 
Express  observes  its  75th  anni¬ 
versary,  winning  acclaim  for  its 
news  leadership  and  record  of 


Barham  D.  Heant 


first  publisher  of  the  paper.  To¬ 
day  Dr.  Barham  heads  an  out¬ 
standing  group  of  men  to  whom 
news  is  still  the  great  challenge 
of  their  lives.  Among  them  are: 
D.  G.  Keeler,  vicepublisher;  J. 
B.  T.  Campbell,  managing  edi¬ 
tor;  David  W.  Hearst,  general 
manager;  V.  F.  Dunsmore,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  and  C.  H.  Penn, 
assistant  business  manager. 

■ 

Centemiial  Edition 

The  Centennial-scenic  edition 
of  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Tribune,  April  6,  was  a  complete 
sell-out.  All  regular  subscribers 
received  Centennial  rotogravure 
sections  at  no  extra  cost.  Thou¬ 
sands  ordered  extra  copies  at 
25  cents  each. 

■ 

21  Papers  in  Paris 

The  number  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Paris  was  reduced  to 
21  this  week  with  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  Libe-Soir. 


Miami  Herald 
Presents  Tax' 
Show  for  ANPA 

Complete  operation  of  a  fac¬ 
simile  newspaper — from  report¬ 
ing  and  photographing  of  news 
events  to  delivery  of  “editions” 
by  radio  and  facsimile  recorder 
— ^will  be  performed  April  21-24 
for  publishers  of  the  nation’s 
newspapers  convening  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New 
York. 

The  paper  will  be  produced 
by  the  same  four-man  staff  of 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  which 
recently  aroused  so  much  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Florida  city  with 
a  two-week  demonstration  of  the 
facsimiie  newspaper  as  it  will 
be  regularly  published  there 
later  this  year. 

With  news  provided  by  the 
three  major  wire  services  as 


well  as  news  and  pictures  ggt.  r 
ered  on  the  spot, 
“editions”  of  the  HeraldM 
be  prepared,  “scanned”  w 
“recorded"  in  the  Waldorf  n 
hibit  of  the  Newspaper  Pi^ 
lishers’  Faximile  Service  (t  4 
vision  of  Radio  Inventions,  lot  I 

Four-page  editions  delivcM  i 
in  15  minutes  by  Hogan  fa  I 
simile  equipment  will  be  » ' 
sented  hourly  on  the  half  hoe 
from  11:30  a.m.  to  6:30  p» 
during  the  Associated  Pren  a 
nual  meeting  (Monday)  and% 
three-day  session  of  the  Arne 
lean  Newspaper  Publishers 
sociation. 

The  exhibit  will  be  open  ft ! 
casual  demonstrations  betwee ' 
“editions”  from  11  a.m.  to  7  ' 

during  the  four-day 
(Thursday  10  a.m.  to  2  p.®.-  ^ 
last  edition  will  be  scann^  1 
1:30  p.m.). 

Each  day,  one  edition  of  tk 
“fax”  paper  will  be  sent  w 
the  New  York  Timet  station 


community  service  from  many 
citizens  throughout  Los  Angeles. 

The  Express  was  founded  in 
1871.  It  later  merged  with  the 
Herald  in  1931. 

The  circulation  of  the  Herald, 
when  it  became  an  evening 
newspaper  in  1911,  was  4,196. 
Today,  circulation  has  passed 
the  400,000  mark,  and  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  Express  continues  to 
keep  pace  with  the  growing 
strides  of  Los  Angeles. 

A  leading  factor  in  its  initial 
growth  was  its  coverage  of  the 
news,  without  fear  or  favor,  ^e 
"scoop”  that  first  focused  the 
spotlight  of  national  journalistic 
attention  on  the  Evening  Herald 
reported  the  tragic  siting  of 
the  Titanic. 

Organizing  its  forces  to  “cover” 
the  first  world  conflict.  World 
War  I,  the  Evening  Herald  was 
on  the  scene  with  many  “firsts.” 

The  rising  star  of  the  Herald 
and  Express  maintained  its  dra¬ 
matic  ascent  to  news  leadership 
as  it  crossed  the  path  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  great  California  rush,  and 
the  consequent  building  boom. 
Pearl  Harbor  and  World  War  H 
—on  to  the  climax  of  the  atomic 
bomb. 

In  the  field  of  new  methods 
of  news  portrayal,  the  Evening 
Herald  was  first  in  developing 
and  using  picture  “strips”  and 
captions,  and  the  employment 
of  “candid  camera”  photographs 
to  accompany  news  stories. 

But  more  than  serving  as  a 
news  media,  the  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
press,  from  its  very  inception, 
offered  its  columns  and  its  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  public  service. 

Among  the  issues  for  which  it 
vigorously  battled  were:  urging 
women  to  take  advantage  of 
their  voting  rights  won  in  1911; 
the  estabiishment  of  the  system 
of  California  highways  and  the 
major  traffic  plan  of  Los  An¬ 
geles;  pedestrian  tunnels  for  the 
safety  of  school  children;  con¬ 
struction  of  Boulder  Dam,  the 
All-American  canal,  and  public 
control  of  Boulder  Dam's  hydro¬ 
electric  facilities;  a  free  and 
municipally  owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  harbor  for  Los  Angeles; 
and  state  and  national  reappor¬ 
tionment  of  representation. 

Dr.  Frank  F.  Barham  became 
publisher  in  1922,  succeeding  his 
brother,  the  late  Guy  B.  Barham, 
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T/ieSOlNCE  of  COLOR  EI^RAVING 

has  brought  great  NEW  specializations 

This  is  an  AGE  OF  COLOR  and  news-  POST  specialists  know  the  aewspi 
papers  find  it  necessary  to  widen  their  business  from  press-room  proble 
color  scope  ...  in  special  numbers,  mechanical  requirements,  meeting  sched 
popular  magazine  sections,  local  depart-  to  deadline  difficulties.  Exdusivel] 
ment  store  and  national  advertising,  syn-  newspaper  color  plants  POST  does 
dicate  comic  features  and  their  own  service  customary  photo-engraving  accoi 
publicity  promotions.  Every  hour  sees  a  They  think  and  act  from  a  newsp 
new  use  and  need  for  .  .  .  COLOR  IN  point  of  view.  Result — speed  and  econ 
NEWSPAPERS.  in  moulding  mats  from  every  plate. 


Innovations  in  Color  Technique  for  Better  Adaptation  to  Newsprint 

POST  engravings  measure  up  to  a  new  standard  of  color  because  specialists  handle  die 
job.  They  know  color  technique.  Turn  over  your  newspaper  color-plate  requirements 
to  one  company,  geared  and  equipped  to  make  the  next  color  job  S-I-N-G! 

Wrlf*  on  your  Mtorhead  or  who  for  brockoro 
’•CONVINCING  CUSTOMERS  ABOUT  NEWSPAPER  C0L01I"(1L  [' 


THE  BERT  SHAFFER  FARM 

of  170  acres  is  a  typical  fine 
Fulton  County  farm,  produc¬ 
ing  high-yield  farm  crops. 
The  Shaffers  have  an  out¬ 
standing  dairy  herd  of  25 
Ayrshires.  They  have  40  hogs 
and  raise  some  700  chickens 
a  year.  The  farm  is  fully  elec¬ 
trified,  with  modem  house, 
barns,  farm  buildings  and 
equipment. 


Fulton  County,  with  a  sound,  diversified,  beet  acreage.  Progressive 
planned  program  of  farming,  is  a  top*  farming  is  ably  encouraged 
ranking  Ohio  county  in  per*acre  income,  by-active  County  Agricultural 
It  excels  in  dairy  farming,  beef  cattle.  Extension  Service.  The  pop- 
hogs  and  poultry.  It  is  Ohio’s  No.  1  ulation  is  about  equally  di- 
turkey-raising  county,  leads  the  State  in  vided  between  rich  farms  and 
tomato  growing,  and  has  large  sugar  prosperous  towns  with  23  diversified  industries. 


and  this  is  the  TOLEDO  BLADE 


Viewing  Fulton  County  as  a  market,  we  can  say  that 
“This . .  .TOO  ...  is  Toledo,”  and  the  same  can  be  said 
of  the  13  other  productive  counties  of  Northwestern 
Ohio  and  Southeastern  Michigan  which  form  the  Toledo 
Retail  Trading  Area.  To  the  Toledo  area’s  industrial 
output  they  add  the  wealth  of  one  of  the  nation’s  richest 


agricultural  districts.  The  Toledo  Market  is  indeed  • 
double-value  market... penetrated  to  an  unusual  degree 
by  The  Blade,  with  99.2%*  coverage  of  Metropolitan 
Toledo,  84.2%  coverage  of  Fulton  County,  and  72.8% 
average  coverage  of  the  entire  retail  trading  area. 

*Receot  survey 


TOLEDO  BLADE 


IFrit*  for  mow  bookht 
^bis  is  Tolsdo^ 


One  oi  Amertea*»  Great  Semmpaperm 

REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  AND  SCHMIH,  INC. 
MEMBER  OF  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  NETWORK 
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Ft.  Worth-Dallas  Feud 
Has  Serious  Side,  Too 


By  Julicm  Stag 

DALLAS,  Tex. — At  the  height 

of  a  heat  wave  last  summer 
the  temperature  in  Fort  Worth 
got  up  to  a  sweltering  103  de¬ 
grees.  But  the  headline  on  the 
front-page  Star-Telegram  story 
read,  POOR  OLD  DALLAS  HAS 
104  DEGREES. 

Of  such  journalistic  stuff  is 
the  fabled  feuding  between  the 
two  Texas  cities  made. 

It’s  all,  or  nearly  all.  in  fun. 

Just  the  other  day.  Bill  Rives, 
a  Dallas  Morning  News  reporter, 
was  in  Fort  Worth  on  a  story, 
and  found  himself  in  the  same 
elevator  with  Amon  Carter  in 
the  Star-Telegram  building.  Re¬ 
sult;  Rives  came  away  with  an 
Amon  Carter  kam-a  tay-yay- 
yippee  Western  hat. 

Open  Letter  to  Dealey 

And  when  Rives  got  home  to 
Dallas,  he  promptly  addressed 
an  open  letter  to  his  boss,  Ted 
Dealey,  News  publisher. 

’  Please,  sir,”  Rives  began,  "I 
couldn’t  help  it  without  allow¬ 
ing  the  dignified  reputation  of 
Dallas  News  reporters  to  suffer 
a  mortal  blow.” 

He  then  outlined  the  circum¬ 
stances,  explaining  that  ”Mr. 
Carter  is  a  man  of  few  words — 
a  few  thousand — so  I  didn’t 
have  a  chance  to  refuse  his 
offer.” 

And  Carter  had  showed  him 
precisely  the  frontier  etiquette 
for  creasing  the  chapeau  (“two 
long  vertical  creases  at  the 
sides”)  and  how  it  “should  be 
grasped  at  front  and  rear  and 
then  pulled  straight  down  until 
the  brim  is  on  speaking  terms 
with  the  eyebrow.” 

And  added  Rives,  in  Sparks, 
the  News’  house  organ:  “Now, 
I  couldn’t  have  insulted  our  Fort 
Worth  friend,  could  I,  by  re¬ 
fusing  the  hat,  and  then  scorn¬ 
fully  making  an  impossible  sug¬ 
gestion?” 

Rives  picturesquely  signed 
himself  “William  T.  (Tumble¬ 
weed)  Rives,”  and  “Yours  till 
the  sagebrush  fails  to  bloom.” 

'Where  the  West  Begins' 

It’s  only  30  miles  from  Dallas 
to  Fort  Worth,  but  Fort  Worth 
is  the  West  and  Dallas — the 
£last!  “Where  the  West  begins,” 
says  the  Star-Telegram. 

A  Dallasite’s  brief  name  for 
Fort  Worth  is  Cowtown;  Dallas, 
to  Texas  at  large,  is  Big  D. 

A  Dallas  coffin  manufacturer, 
the  story  goes,  once  had  to  fill 
an  order  for  Fort  Worth  by 
shipping  via  St.  Louis.  People 
in  Fort  Worth  wouldn’t  be 
caught  dead  in  anything  from 
Dallas! 

At  Shady  Oak,  Amon  Carter’s 
far-famed  ranch,  a  sign  says, 
“Dallas  Passports  Must  be  OK’d 
Before  ’Valid.” 

And  John  Nance  Garner,  the 
former  vicepresident,  once  said, 
speaking  of  his  friend  Carter: 
“That  man  wants  the  whole  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States 
to  be  run  for  the  exclusive  ben¬ 
efit  of  Fort  Worth  and,  if  pos- 
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sible,  to  the  detriment  of 
Dallas.” 

The  country  is  strewn  with 
honorary  Fort  Worthites  and 
anti-Dallasites  of  Carter’s  mak¬ 
ing. 

A  master  showman.  Carter  is 
undoubtedly  the  one  man  to 
whom  must  go  chief  credit  for 
keeping  the  old  Dallas-Fort 
Worth  vendetta  in  a  healthy 
and  flourishing  condition. 

Once  Carter  went  about  un¬ 
shaven  in  iDallas  after  dark 
rather  than  contribute  to  a  cash 
register’s  music  in  this  city’s 
limits,  and  since  he  had  failed 
to  bring  a  basket  lunch,  he  went 
hungry,  too.  Or  so  legend 
has  it. 

He  won  two  suits  of  clothes  in 
a  bet  with  a  Dallas  acquaintance, 
but  he  never  did  collect.  They 
were  to  be  made  by  a  Dallas 
tailor,  and  Carter  would  go  in 
rags  first. 

Another  time,  when  Texas 
Christian  University  of  Fort 
Worth  was  scheduled  to  piay  at 
the  Cotton  Bowl  in  Dallas.  Tom 
C.  Gooch,  Dallas  Times  Herald 
president,  sent  Carter  a  tele¬ 
gram  as  “your  authority  to  visit 
Dallas  Saturday  and  remain  so 
long  as  you  like  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  an  admiring  citi 
zenry.” 

Dallas’  Great  Good  Friend 

Actually.  Carter  is  known  se¬ 
cretly  to  like  Dallas,  and  both 
cities  are  happy  to  cash  in  on 
their  rivalry  in  terms  of  nation¬ 
wide  attention. 

In  a  rotogravure  feature,  the 
Dallas  News  some  year?  back 
called  Carter,  “Fort  Worth’s 
No.  1  Citizen;  Dallas’  Great, 
Good  Friend,”  and  it  said: 

“Because  he  punches  Dallas 
like  cowboys  are  wont  to  punch 
steers,  Amon  Carter  is  worthy 
of  honorary  Dallas  citizenship.” 
It  termed  Carter  a  “goad  to  end¬ 
less  competitive  endeavor”  for 
Dallas. 

But  Carter  isn’t  always  kid 
ding.  When  regional  headquar¬ 
ters  of  American  Airlines,  of 
which  Carter  is  a  director,  in 


Amon  G.  Carter 

1934  were  moved  temporarily 
from  Dallas  to  Fort  Worth,  the 
old  Dallas  Journal's  editorial 
bore  the  caption:  “Amon  Gar¬ 
tered  Again.” 

Later,  Government  -  sponsored 
attempts  to  establish  a  coopera¬ 
tive  Midway  airport  to  serve 
both  cities  found  both  cities 
cooperating  tooth  and  nail,  and 
the  project  fizzled. 

When  Dallas  was  picked  for 
the  1936  Texas  Centennial  Ex¬ 
position,  the  challenge  to  Carter 
was  immediate — and  he  met  it. 
He  hired  Billy  Rose  to  put  on 
a  show  in  Fort  Worth.  Rose’s 
leggy  Casa  Manana  was  a  smash 
hit.  and  Carter’s  celebrated 
slogan  was:  “Go  to  Dallas  for 
Education,  Come  to  Fort  Worth 
for  Entertainment!” 

Last  fall,  when  the  State  Fair 
of  Texas  re-opened  at  Dallas 
after  a  wartime  shutdown,  the 
Star-Telegram  used  a  few  para¬ 
graphs  of  AP  copy  on  it  inside 
the  paper,  like  a  dispatch  from 
Reykjavik. 

A  collector  of  Carter  anti- 
Dallasana  would  be  able  to  fill 
many  books  with  lively  quota¬ 
tion.  Some  time  ago  the  Star- 
Telegram  carried  a  three-column 
letter  Carter  had  written  in  the 
course  of  verbal  hostilities  with 
the  ma/or  of  Dallas. 

“I  recall,”  wrote  Carter,  get¬ 
ting  hot,  “on  one  occasion  in 
Fort  Worth  when  we  had  a 
dinner  to  visiting  newspaper¬ 
men  in  connection  with  our 
Southwest  Fat  Stock  Show,  I 
happened  to  preside  and  called 
on  one  of  your  distinguished 
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citizens  (and  you  have  maoj 

“The  gentleman  made  afa 
talk  (you  boys  always  to 
much  better  than  we  do)  i* 
concluded  by  saying  that  te 
Worth  ought  to  feel  very  ma, 
gratified  at  the  fact  that  k 
were  in  Dallas’  back  yaid 

“In  thanking  the  speakers 
honoring  our  city  with  his  oj 
pany,  we  admitted  that  mic 
be  true  regarding  Fort  Wo^ 
being  in  Dallas’  back  yard,  k 
after  all  it  was  a  matter  of  vin 
point,  and  at  the  same  time  tu 
the  speaker  ( with  all  due 
spect  to  East  Texas)  if  Daii 
ever  got  a  front  yard  like  ht 
back  yard,  she  would  havej 
whale  of  a  city.  ” 

Several  months  ago  there  n 
a  hatchet-burying  ceremony  cc 
ducted  by  delegations  from  & 
two  cities.  The  mayor  of  DaU 
proclaimed  Bury  the  Hatch- 
Day. 

But  when  this  was  met  by: 
mere  Hatchet  Armistice  proc!; 
mation  by  the  Fort  Wor:i 
mayor,  the  Dallas  crowd  wasci 
struct^:  “Bring  your  shovei 
We  may  have  to  dig  the  hatche: 
up  in  a  hurry.” 

■ 

AFL  Unit  Gets  Boost 

Bakersfield,  Calif. — In  s, 
agreement  made  public  th. 
week,  the  Bakersfield  Cali/o- 
Ilian  granted  a  $10  weekly  naj 
increase  to  all  editorial  depar 
ment  employes,  effective  April  1 
Reporters  and  photographs 
with  five  years’  service  will  r 
ceive  a  minimum  of  $78.  Ed 
torial  employes  are  represente' 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Editori; 
Association  (AFL). 
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herewith  are  they  clothed 


Apparel  City  will  house  manufacturers, 
suppliers  and  wholesalers  of  all  types  of 
fashion  apparel ...  beauty  shops,  a 
bank,  postoffice,  coffee  shop,  drug  ^ 
store,  swimming  pool,  and  a  A:  V 

nursery.  And  will  centralize  and 
integrate  the  fabrics  and  accessory  ^ 
crafts,  sales,  production,  finance, 
buying  and  selling . . .  accent  San  F rancisco 
on  the  world  fashion  map. 

The  rapid  rise  of  the  apparel  industry 
in  Northern  as  well  as  Southern  California 
...  is  one  more  index  of  the  increasing 
industrial  independence  and  economic 
self-sufficiency  of  the  West  Coast.  And 
advertisers  alert  to  changing  fashions  in 
living,  spending  and  markets,  will  give 
new  consideration  to  San  Francisco — 
and  The  Chronicle. 


A  discriminating  customer,  a  sales 
woman  with  some  sense  of  design,  and  a 
dressmaker . . .  are  the  fundamentals  of  a 
fashion  industry.  San  Francisco  has  never 
lacked  any  of  them.  The  preponderance 
of  the  specialty  shop  in  the  city’s  rich 
apparel  trade  has  always  been  responsible 
for  a  volume  of  custom  orders,  and  small 
production  of  individual  models.  And  as 
the  leading  specialty  shops  of  late  years 
have  been  increasingly  productive 
fit  of  the  exclusive  items,  San 
Francisco  designers  have  been 
hy  plane  to 
■  Seventh  Avenue  in  New 

■  York  in  increasing  numbers 
. .  and  local  production  as 
well  has  been  steadily  rising. 

Out  in  the  Potrero  District,  only  eight 
minutes  from  the  downtown  retail  district, 
San  Francisco’s  Apparel  City  is  taking 
shape.  Ground  was  broken  in  February, 
1946  on  the  thirty-two  acre  site  for  a 
$5,000,000  project  to  centralize  apparel 
activities  in  smart,  modem  buildings,  with 
park  areas  and  recreation  facilities,  and  an 
auditorium  seating  a  thousand  for  fashion 
shows,  and  forums  for  the  industry^^,^ 


of  general  news  of  any  newspaper  outside 
of  New  York,  is  “must”  reading  out  here 
for  people  who  must  be  well-informed. 
Yet  it  has  not  ignored  the  popular 
interest  and  appeal  essential  to  a 
mass  medium. 

High  in  circulation  in  the  hilltop 
districts  where  purchasing  power 
peaks.  The  Chronicle  holds  its  own  in 
middle  class  neighborhoods,  is  potent  in 
selling  bread  and  butter  merchandise  as 
well  as  books  and  bonds . . .  productive 
in  any  price  range.  Mainstay  of  major 
department  stores,  first  medium  for  most 
of  the  city’s  best  retailers  and  the  specialty 
shops — The  Chronicle  can  deliver  to  the 
national  advertiser  the  best  of  the  buying 
power  and  trade  influence  in  the  profitable 
Northern  California  market. 

The  newsprint  shortage  still  restricts 
With  a  long  and  luminous  record  in  Chronicle  circulation  and  linage,  makes 

the  city’s  past.  The  Chronicle  is  a  potent  current  figures  mean  less  than  they  should 

factor  in  San  Francisco’s  present  and  . . .  But  any  Chronicle  representative  can 

future.  Native  owned,  close-meshed  with  show  the  paper’s  place  in  the  market, 

local  living.  The  Chronicle  today  gives  and  its  fitness  for  first  place  on  the 

probably  the  most  comprehensive  content  national  advertiser’s  list. 
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Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co.,  National Representativesy 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


Dailies  Comply 
With  Data  Plea, 
Fomath  Soys 

PMik.Anii.PHiA — Leading  news- 
complying  promptly 
and  fully  with  material  with 
which  to  compile  Newspaper 
Data  Books,  containing  fuller 
and  more  detailed  Information 
wncemlng  the  nature  and  indi- 
Tldual  characteristics  of  various 
newspapers,  Leslie  D.  Farnath 
revealed  this  week  at  N  W 
Ayer  k  Son.  Inc. 

“Not  a  day  passes  but  what 
we  receive  either  completed 
presentetlons  or  notification  that 
ahead 

with  the  preparation  of  the  re¬ 
quested  material,”  said  Mr.  Far- 
“■th,  who  appeared  before  the 
York  Chapter,  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep- 
^■•JS****.*^^®*-  recently  to  describe 
■  17-polnt  pattern  entitled  “Out- 
*or  a  Newspaper  Data 
Book"  (E.  *  P,  March  15,  p.  13). 

Going  to  All  Agencies 

Some  publishers  are  putting 
up  their  material  in  printed, 
booklet  form,  said  Mr.  Farnath; 
others  are  making  mimeo¬ 
graphed  copies  and  sending 
them  not  alone  to  Ayer’s,  but  to 
oiber  agencies.  In  the  absence 
nf  any  formal  questionnaire,  the 
form  is  a  nmnlng  descriptioa  of 
the  daily's  whole  plan  of  opera¬ 
tion,  its  history,  management, 
politics  and  editorial  policy,  va¬ 
riety  of  contents  and  other 
Itendzcd  data  descriptive  of  the 
entire  publication. 

"Ad  agencies  have  always 
known  a  whole  lot  more  about 
magazines  than  they  have  about 
newspapers,”  said  Mr.  Farnath. 
"Newq>apers  vary  greatly  in 
ttielr  content.  Some  go  in  for 
si>orts  in  a  big  way,  others  use 
more  features,  and  so  on. 

“It  has  never  been  possible 
for  any  one  ad  agency  to  give 
a  complete  picture  regarding 
any  one  given  newspaper,  this 
because  of  the  lack  of  such  es¬ 
sential  information.  With  news¬ 
print  scarce,  it  has  been  pretty 
difficult  to  get  hold  of  papers. 
During  the  war  we  received 
only  tearsheets.  Anyway  you 
t^e  it,  it's  a  pretty  tough  Job 
tor  any  one  agency  to  collect 
newspapers  and  make  their  own 
studies  of  contents  with  which 
to  compile  data  books.” 

Trade  papers  have  led  the  way 
in  supplying  information  con¬ 
cerning  themselves,  said  Mr. 
Parnath.  Ayer  first  made  out¬ 
lines  for  business  papers  seven 
years  ago  and  were  greeted  with 
prompt  cooperation  by  the  trade 
sheets. 

Stinralcmt  to  Space  Buying 

Competition  by  various  other 
advertising  media  is  boimd  to 
influence  newspaper  publishers 
to  making  available  complete 
data  pictures  of  themselves, 
agreed  Mr.  Farnath.  Since  news¬ 
papers  derive  great  revenues 
from  advertising,  anything 
which  stimulates  spacebuying  is 
to  the  advantage  of  the  todi^d- 
ual  newspaper. 

Disagreement  with  the  plan 
tor  a  Newspaper  Data  Book  b 
very  negligible,  said  Mr.  Far- 


nath,  and  represents  a  small 
minority  of  opinion,  judging 
from  the  number  and  character 
of  responses  received  at  Ayer. 

“Ayer’s  for  years  was  re¬ 
garded  as  what  might  be  styled 
a  newspaper  agency,”  said  Mr. 
Farnath.  “But  our  information 
concerning  these  papers  has  al¬ 
ways  been  limited.  We  compile 
a  newspaper  directory.  We  know 
the  circulations  and  advertising 
linage — but  that's  about  all. 

“Today,  that's  not  enough. 
There  is  demand  for  more  spe 
cific  and  detailed  information. 


and  if  our  present  experience  is 
any  criterion,  this  movement  to 
compile  individual  newspaper 
data  books  is  supplying  a  def¬ 
inite  need.” 

It  was  Mr.  Farnath's  opinion 
there  is  no  sound  Justification 
for  charges  claiming  infringe¬ 
ment  of  publishers’  and  editors’ 
rights.  Sole  aim  of  the  move¬ 
ment  is  to  provide  agencies  and 
their  clients  with  as  much  in¬ 
formation  concerning  newspa¬ 
pers  as  is  already  available,  and 
has  been  available  for  soine 
time,  concerning  other  media. 


Farm  Machines  Shott 
On  Publisher's  Lands 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — ^Th« 
nett  Farms  near  the  city  a 
providing  an  adjunct  to 
newspapers’  advertising  coluua 
as  a  demonstration  ground 
farm  machinery. 

At  the  request  of  faroei 
who  wanted  to  see  the  a 
chinery  operate  under  field  ca 
ditions,  the  Ford-powered  It 
guson  System  equipment  dealgi 
put  on  an  invitation  exhibitia 
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^  It  is  said  that  one  bird  in  the  hand 

is  worth  two  in  the  bush,  but  how  much  better  it  is 
.  to  have  eleven  birds  in  the  hand  to  every  one  in  the  bush! 

>1 

In  the  Los  Angeles  market,  third  largest  and  richest 
in  the  nation,  the  Herald-Express  reaches 
better  than  eleven  families  in  the  populous  city  retail  zones 
to  every  one  outside  those  boundaries. 

This  outstanding  concentration  in  the  most  profitable 
sales  area  is  reason  enough  why  this  newspaper 
should  be  the  basic  medium  in  any  advertising  campaign 
designed  to  cover  the  great  Los  Angeles  market. 
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Represented  Nationoily  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  SchmH*.  !*• 
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WHAT  IS  PRESS  WIRELESS? 

I^RESS  WIRELESS  is  a  common  carrier  of  international  commiuiica* 
tions  by  radio,  chiefly  for  newspapers,  magazines,  governments, 
broadcasting  networks  and  stations  and  other  agencies  which  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  dissemination  of  intelligence  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  It  is  unique  in  that  while  wholly  owned  by  individual  press 
entities  which  are  competitive  with  one  another,  it  serves  all  clients, 
including  its  own  members  and  non-members  alike,  without  any  dis¬ 
crimination  whatsoever. 

Press  Wireless  is  a  product  of  American  newspaper  enterprise  and 
far-sightedness  in  adapting  and  amplifying  the  usefulness  of  radio  for 
wider  public  service  through  the  press. 

As  a  principal  radio  channel  through  which  the  world’s  press  re¬ 
ceives  and  disseminates  the  news.  Press  Wireless  is  pledged  to  the  con¬ 
stant  improvement  and  expansion  of  its  facilides  in  the  interest  of 
greater  efficiency  and  economy.  It  is  likewise  dedicated  to  the  principle 
of  a  Free  Press,  unfettered  by  any  form  of  unnecessary  control  which 
would  deprive  the  peoples  of  the  world  of  their  inalienable  right  to 
freedom  of  expression  through  the  printed  and  spoken  word. 


A.  WARREN  NORTON, 
President. 
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‘Lucky  13’  Coffin  Gets 
Set  to  Take  It  Easy 


TRURO,  N.  S.  — Alfred  Coffin, 
publisher  of  a  daily  and  three 
weeklies,  has  announced  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  newly-incorporated 
News  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  of 
which  Editor  John  M.  Murphy, 
his  son-in-law,  will  be  president. 

The  former  News  Publishing 
Co.,  Ltd.,  becomes  Colchester 
Realty.  Ltd.,  which  will  look 
after  the  former  company’s  real 
estate  investments. 

Mr.  Coffin,  first  associated 
with  the  publishing  business 
here  52  years  ago,  said  re¬ 
arrangements  of  his  interests 
was  made  to  provide  a  less  di¬ 
rectorial  role  for  himself. 

There  will  be  no  change  in 
policy  of  the  Truro  Daily  News, 
the  Truro  Weekly  News,  the 
Guysboro  County  Advocate  and 
the  Victoria-Inverness  Bulletin. 

Left  Home  With  Poem 
And  Ideas  for  Success 
by  James  H.  Redditt 

“THE  heights  by  great  men 
won  and  kept  were  not  at¬ 
tained  by  sudden  flight  but 
they,  while  their  companions 
slept,  were  toiling  upward 
through  the  night.” 

The  page  on  the  little  book  of 
poetry  on  which  the  above  verse 
appears  is  well  thumbed  and  a 
corner  is  turned  back  to  mark 
its  place. 


That  particular  verse  has  been 
looked  at  many  times  since  the 
day  when  Alfred  Ricker  Coffin, 
at  the  age  of  13,  gathered  to¬ 
gether  his  meagre  possessions, 
stuffed  the  little  book  of  poems 
in  his  pocket,  and  set  out  from 
his  farm  home  in  Nova  Scotia's 
Shelburne  County  to  seek  out 
success  in  the  business  world. 

It  is  doubtful  that  Coffin  knew 
much  about  Horatio  Alger  and 
his  famous  books  for  boys,  but 
it  can  be  fairly  assumed  that, 
had  Alger  come  to  know  the 
story  of  Coffin’s  life,  there  might 
have  been  another  in  the  series 
of  boy  success  novels. 

The  son  and  grandson  of  sea 
captains,  he  made  his  way  to  the 
coastal  community  of  Sheet  Har¬ 
bor.  There,  for  $13  a  month  and 
putting  in  an  11-hour  day,  he 
carried  lumber  on  the  wharves 
for  Nova  Scotia’s  famous  fleet 
of  wooden  ships  manned  by  iron 
men. 

First  Job  at  $S  a  Week 
Hardly  the  type  to  remain 
long  at  such  work,  he  soon  in¬ 
vested  his  savings  in  a  course 
at  the  Mount  Allison  Commer¬ 
cial  College  at  Sackville,  N.  B. 

His  faith  in  the  opportunities 
of  his  native  Nova  Scotia  was 
boundless  and  so,  upon  leaving 
college,  he  turned  his  back  on 
the  beckoning  hand  of  the  Klon- 


dyke  and  arrived  in  the  town  of 
Truro  on  the  wood  slat  seat  of 
a  second  class  railway  car.  He 
had  secured  a  job  with  the 
News — yes,  that’s  right — at  $5  a 
week. 

Within  a  couple  of  years  of 
joining  the  concern  he  was  of¬ 
fered  a  third  interest  in  the 
News  for  $700.  The  savings  from 
a  salary  that  had  begun  with  a 
“fin”  per  week  had  not  yet 
mounted  that  high,  however, 
and  he  had  to  turn  the  offer 
down.  A  few  months  later  he 
had  to  pay  $800  for  a  one-sixth 
interest. 

When  a  fire  reduced  the  print¬ 
ing  office  to  rubble  a  number  of 
the  shareholders  dropped  out 
and  Coffin  obtained  a  one-third 
interest  in  1911.  As  the  other 
partners  expressed  a  desire  to 
relinquish  their  holdings  he 
bought  them  up  and  at  one  time 
was  paying  $4  a  day  interest  on 
borrowed  money. 

Noted  for  Big  Deals 

During  the  50  years  he  was 
associate  with  it,  the  News 
Publishing  Co.  never  received 
a  dollar  of  invested  capital.  As 
business  increased  so  did  the 
size  of  the  plant  and  the  amount 
of  its  equipment,  until  finally,  it 
was  the  largest  printing  estab¬ 
lishment  in  Canada  east  of 
Montreal. 

The  first  typesetting  machine 
to  be  brought  to  Nova  Scotia, 
the  typograph,  was  purchased 
by  the  News. 

In  the  operation  of  the  job 
printing  section  of  his  business. 
Coffin  got  the  lowest  prices  by 
buying  carload  lots  of  paper,  all 


from  one  mill  and  at  cash  dij 
counts. 

By  1925  the  company’s  calei 
der  trade  extended  across  Caj 
ada,  to  Newfoundland  and  dor. 
to  the  Caribbean  area.  Up  ti 
that  year  the  big  Canadian  ct 
endar  manufacturing  houses  k 
to  purchase  their  tinselled  wal 
pocket  calendar  backs  from  Ge 
many  through  United  State 
importers,  a  process  whic 
upped  the  cost  considerably. 

And  so  in  1925  Coffin  wentj 
Germany  and,  by  verbal  agr^ 
ment  only,  contracted  for  th 
sole  direct  control  in  Canada  i 
one  of  the  largest  German  fat 
tory’s  exports  to  this  country 
The  single  purchase  of  the  e 
tire  stock  in  Canada  of  an  Enf 
lish  fine  paper  mill  also  prov^ 
to  be  a  profitable  investmec: 
Never  before  had  envelope 
come  into  Nova  Scotia  in  cr 
load  lots  and  it  was  possible  tt 
sell  them  to  customers  at  marke 
prices  and  make  a  better  profit 

A  few  years  ago  the  printinj’ 
and  calendar  section  of  the  bus 
ness  was  sold  to  four  fomw 
employes  and  Coffin  turned  hii 
attention  to  the  publication  ol 
the  Truro  papers. 

Nine  other  newspapers  havt 
made  their  appearance  in  tin 
history  of  Truro  but  all  havt 
died  or  merged  with  the  News 

Despite  the  steady  growth 
his  business  and  the  amount  of 
energy  he  has  put  into  it.  Cofifio 
has  by  no  means  buried  himself 
beneath  paper  and  ink.  “Lucky 
13,”  as  he  is  known  because  that 
figure  has  played  a  big  part  ii 
his  life,  is  an  active  civic  leader 


Accurate,  dependable  information 


•  American  newspapers  have  es¬ 
tablished  a  world-wide  reputation 
for  accurate,  dependable  reporting. 

In  the  spirit  of  that  tradition, 
the  United  States  Brewers  Foun¬ 
dation  is  prepared  to  supply  you 
reliable  information,  at  your  re¬ 
quest,  whenever  you  have  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  Brewing  Industry. 

W*’ll  do  the  research 

Since  1862,  we  have  compiled 
data  on  production  and  sales  of 
beer  and  ale,  and  other  facts  and 


statistics  about  this  industry  and 
its  products. 

Our  research  department  has 
found  the  answers  to  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  when  beer  was  first  brewed 
on  this  continent  (Sixteenth  Cen¬ 
tury),  did  George  Washington 
have  his  own  beer  recipe  (yes), 
where  did  Louis  Pasteur  begin  his 
studies  that  led  to  his  discoveries 
about  bacteria  (in  a  brewery). 

If,  at  any  time,  you  have  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  our  industry,  whose 
products  are  consumed  by  millions 


of  Americans  because  they  like 
them— just  call  or  wire  us,  or  drop 
us  a  penny  postal.  We  don’t  know 
all  there  is  on  the  subject,  but  we 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  in¬ 
formation  we  do  possess  is  as  ac¬ 
curate  and  dependable  as  careful 
research  can  possibly  make  it. 

Inquiries  are  weicome 

The  Foundation  will  welcome  your 
inquiries  about  the  brewing  indus¬ 
try  and  its  products— America’s 
Beverage  of  Moderation. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
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In  1944  we  predicted: 

“...that  the  daily  newspaper  in  the  post-war  reconversion  days  will  be 
recognized  to  a  greater  degree  than  ever  before  by  American 
Industry  as  the  Number  One  Advertising  Medium.” 

In  1947 

this  prediction  is  now  well  on  its  way  to  fulfdlment.  To  quote  from 
Editor  &  Publisher  1947  Year  Book:  “1946  was  the  greatest 
year  for  national  advertising  in  newspapers  since 
the  start  of  network  radio’s  boom.” 

LOOK  AT  THESE  FACTS: 

General  linage  in  daily  newspapers  now 
represented  by 

Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


Year  Lines  General  Advertising 

1946* . 23,146,880 

1941  .  16,524,129 

GAIN .  6,622,751-40% 


In  the  first  quarter  of  1947,  these  newspapers 
gained  another  16%  compared  to 
the  first  quarter  of  1946. 

*  rationing  was  still  a  factor 

The  fine  growth  of  newspaper  advertising  could  not  have  been  achieved 
without  the  forceful  and  productive  support  given  to  general 
advertising  in  all  newspapers  in  recent  years  by 
THE  ENLARGED  BUREAU  OF  ADVERTISING 
AND 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 

Newspaper  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  .  BOSTON  .  CHICAGO  •  PHILADELPHIA  .  DETROIT  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SEATTLE 
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A  Sunday  magazine 
is  known  by 
the  newspaper  company 

it  keeps 


•  •  • 


Here  are  THIS  WEEK  Magazine's 
distinguished  member  newspapers,  with 
the  year  each  one  joined  our  family 


The  Atlanta  Journal,  1946 
The  Baltimore  Sunday  Sun,  1935 


The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  1935 
The  Milwaukee  Journal,  1935 


The  Birmingham  News,  1935 
The  Boston  Herald,  1935 
The  Chicago  Daily  News,  1935 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  1935 


Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  1935 


The  Dallas  Morning  News,  1935 


Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune,  1946 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  1935 
The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  1942 
The  Pittsburgh  Press,  1935 
Portland  Oregon  Journal,  1937 


Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle,  1946 


Des  Moines  Sunday  Register,  1946 


St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  1935 


The  Detroit  News,  1935 


San  Francisco  Chronicle,  1939 


The  Indianapolis  Star,  1935 


The  Spokane  Spokesman-Review,  1937 


Los  Angeles  Times,  1937 


The  Washington  Sunday  Star,  1935 


THIS  WEEK  Magazine 


million  circulation 

m/i 

million  readers 

WA 
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Debate  Flares 
Over  Editorial 
On  'Rotten  Boro' 

El  Paso,  Tex.  —  Edward  M. 
Pooley,  native  Floridian  and 
militant  editor  of  the  El  Paso 
Herald  Post,  a  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper,  has  just  been  the 
subject  of  denunciation  by  a 
member  of  the  Texas  legislature. 
Both  Pooley  and  the  Herald- 
Post  were  attacked. 

Senator  G.  C.  Morris  of  Green¬ 
ville.  speaking  on  personal 
privilege,  directed  his  invective 
against  an  editorial  which  as¬ 
sailed  him  for  introducing  the 
so-called  Fair  Trade  Practices 
Bill  and  for  opposing  re-district¬ 
ing  the  state's  senatorial  dis¬ 
tricts. 

History  Cited 

Morris  aired  his  “utter  con¬ 
tempt"  for  Pooley,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  his  chief  objection  to  an 
excerpt  of  the  editorial  which 
referred  to  him  as  “the  senator 
from  the  ’rotten  borough’  in 
Northeast  Texas”  and  added: 

“There  is  one  good  feature  to 
the  matter,  however.  It  is  quite 
fitting  that  Senator  Morris 
should  represent  as  few  Texans 
as  possible.” 

Senator  Morris  said  he  did 
not  care  what  Pooley  had  to  say 
about  him  personally  but  that 
he  resented  his  district  being 
called  a  “rotten  borough.” 

He  asserted  the  editorial  was 
“the  sort  of  journalism  which 
will  do  more  than  anything  else 
to  destroy  freedom  of  the  press 
in  this  state.” 

Senator  Rogers  Kelley  of 
Edinburg  came  to  the  support 
of  Pooley  and  inferred  that 
Senator  Morris  was  misinter¬ 
preting  the  content  of  the  edito¬ 
rial,  and  schooled  Senator 
Morris  to  re-read  his  English 
history. 

Senator  Kelley  recalled  that 
during  an  early  period  in  Eng¬ 
land.  “a  ’rotten  borough’  was  a 
district  which  had  much  more 
representation  than  it  was  en¬ 
titled  to.  He  explained,  “The 
term  has  come  into  common 
usage  since.” 

Upon  hearing  of  Morris'  at¬ 
tack  upon  him.  Pooley  was  un¬ 
dismayed.  He  too  flaunted 
Morris'  lack  of  knowledge  of 
parliamentary  history  in  another 
editorial. 


The  JOURNAL-TIMES 
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THE  hos  Altos  (Calif.)  Neivs 
ran  a  correction,  stating:  “In 
last  week's  issue,  the  former 
Morgan  estate  was  erroneously 
described  as  infamous,  instead 
of  famous  or  renowned,  as  the 
writer  intended.” 

■ 

ANOTHER  “Correction”  in  the 
Coatesville  (Pa.)  Record  tried 
to  set  things  straight  this  way: 
“In  yesterday's  ad  of  Benning¬ 
ton's  Pharmacy  these  items 
should  have  been  priced  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Dichloride,  68c  lb.;  Men- 
nen's  Shame  Cream,  43c;  Hanks- 
craft  Bottle  Warmer,  $1.95.” 

■ 

A  LETTER  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  ( Pa. )  Post-Gazette 
from  an  indignant  Boy  Scout 
leader,  protesting  publication  of 
the  Communist  Party  ad,  read, 
“Are  you  willing  to  sell  that 
list  of  names  (of  Scouts)  for 
a  mess  of  rotten  partridge?" 

■ 

A  NEW  Dallas  (Tex.)  News 
reporter,  assigned  to  cover  a 
high  school  pageant,  wrote: 

“The  school  auditorium  was 
filled  with  expectant  mothers, 
eagerly  awaiting  the  appearance 
of  their  offspring.” 

3  Men  Held  in 
Cigarette  Case 

■Petersburg  (Va.)  Progress- 
Index 

■ 

J. . . .  S. . . .  and 

J _  G _  Are 

Married  Decently 

Texarkana  Gazette 

TRUCK  CRASHES 
MRS.  WELSH'S  BAY 

Somerset  (Pa.)  American 

m 

Trip  to  Vancouver  Set 

San  Fkancisco — Selection  of 
Vancouver  Island,  British  Co¬ 
lumbia,  for  the  annual  tour  of 
the  California  Press  Association 
is  announced  by  Justus  Craem- 
er,  president.  The  10-day  trip 
begins  at  San  Francisco  May  1. 


Harry  Ashmore 
Named  Editor 
In  Charlotte 

Charlotte  —  Appointment  of 
30-year-old  Harry  S.  Ashmore  as 
editor  of  the  Charlotte  News, 
announced  b  y 
President  -  Pub¬ 
lisher  Thomas 
L.  Robinson, 
makes  him  one 
of  the  youngest 
editors  of  a  ma¬ 
jor  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  the 
United  States. 

Ashmore,  who 
has  achieved 
widespread  re¬ 
cognition  in  a 
year  and  a  half  Ashmore 
as  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News,  fills  a  vacancy 
which  has  existed  since  James 
Edward  Dowd  became  general 
manager  in  January. 

At  21,  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont, 
Ashmore  “exposed”  bad  work¬ 
ing  conditions  in  the  North  in 
a  series  of  articles  which  Time 
Magazine  labeled  "A  Stone  Cast 
Back.” 

At  25,  he  was  the  youngest 
Nieman  Fellow  ever  selected. 

At  28,  he  was  one  of  the 
youngest  lieutenant-colonels  in 
the  Army  Ground  Forces. 

Was  Nieman  Fellow 

He  began  his  career  with  the 
Greenville  Piedmont  as  a  re¬ 
porter  after  graduation  from 
Clemson  (College  in  1937. 

He  moved  over  to  the  morn- 
in  Greenville  News  as  political 
writer  and  wrote  a  thrice-week¬ 
ly  column  on  politics  for  the 
Charlotte  News. 

In  1941  he  was  selected  a  Nie¬ 
man  Fellow  for  a  year's  study  at 
Harvard.  He  elected  to  dig  into 
the  political  and  economic  his¬ 
tory  of  the  South,  and  was  deep 
in  his  study  when  the  U.  S. 
Army  remembered  the  commis¬ 
sion  it  gave  him  on  his  gradua¬ 
tion  from  Clemson  and  called 
him  to  active  duty  in  February, 
1942. 

He  was  assigned  to  the  95th 


Hoe  Presses  For  Sale 

Two  64-page  unit  type  presses,  in  line,  conveyors,  double 
folders  and  reels,  with  Pancoast  3  couple  color  unit,  folder 
and  reel.  23  9/16  cut  off.  D.C.  motors. 

AVAILABLE  SOON 
ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION: 

Barring  minor  repairs,  these  presses  are  in  beau¬ 
tiful  shape,  having  had  excellent  care  since  their 
installation  in  1923.  Units  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated. 

INQUIRIES  WELCOMED 
Expected  time  of  release  for  delivery  to  be  late  Fall. 

WRITE  BOX  7036 

EDITOS  >  PUBLISHER 


Division,  served  overseas  in  the 
campaigns  of  Northern  Fran« 
the  Rhineland,  and  Centri 
Europe  as  Assistant  Divisiot 
Operations  Officer.  He  wjj 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutec 
ant-colonel,  and  when  he  rt 
turned  to  the  Operations  Diy; 
Sion  of  the  General  Staff  i; 
Washington,  he  was  wearing  th! 
Bronze  Star  Medal  and  two  oii 
leaf  clusters.  He  became  assc 
ciate  editor  of  the  News  upo; 
his  discharge  in  October,  1945 

Ashmore  won  the  North  Can 
lina  Press  Association  await 
last  year  for  his  editorial  fea 
ture,  “Mr.  Jones  Goes  to  Wai 
ington.” 

National  Recognition 

His  work  has  also  brough: 
him  national  recognition.  Hi 
was  chosen  to  appear  on  an  ed; 
torial  panel  at  the  ASNE  Wash 
ington  meeting  with  Virginia! 
Dabney  of  the  Richmond  Timet 
Dispatch,  J.  D.  Ferguson  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  and  Ral^K 
Nicholson  of  the  New  Orleon 
Item. 

Ashmore  believes  strongly 
that  an  editorial  page  should 
place  first  emphasis  on  thcM 
subjects  in  which  its  readers  an 
most  interested — local  affairs. 

“It  is  utterly  impossible  lot 
any  one  person  to  become  an  ex 
pert  on  everything  in  the  world. 
But  an  editor  can  become  rea¬ 
sonably  well  informed  on  maay 
subjects  close  at  hand,  and  then 
achieve  a  balanced  page  by  the 
intelligent  use  of  syndicated  ex 
perts  who  are  close  to  tte 
sources  of  information  about  na¬ 
tional  and  international  affairs." 
he  says. 


Details  of  Successful 


I  Public  Relations  Programs 

I  25  ACTUAL  CASE  STUDIES 

i  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  IN 
ACTION,  by  Philip  Lesly, 
reveals  the  objectives  and  ope^  | 
ation  of  outstanding  public  re-  [ 
lations  programs;  outlines  each  I 
step;  lists  media  and  projects  | 
employed;  provides  practical  ? 
reports  of  results. 

I  Covers  trade  association  pro- 
I  grams,  government  programs, 

I  community  projects,  and  many 
I  individual  industrial  jobs.  A 
I  handbook  for  every  executive— 

I  a  must  for  publicity  and  adver- 
i  tising  people. 

"Top-drawer  examples  of  how  | 
the  other  fellow  does  it.  Bulg-  ; 
ing  with  ideas — it  invites  coo-  | 
stant  reference  and  application  : 
by  management  and  public  i 
relations  personnel.” — Richard 
M.  Jones,  Director  of  Public 
I  Relations,  Blue  Cross  Com- 
I  mission.  H-fb  T 

I  at  your  bookstore  or  direct  frem  ‘ 
1  ZIFF-DAVIS  publishing  CO. 

I  Dept.  EPl 

I  ISSN.  Wabash  Ave..Chicafol.lU, 
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A  New  NEA  Family  Strip 

'  PRISCILLA'S  POP 


The  daily  version  of  the 
popular  Sunday  page 

Featuring  America's  Funniest  Family 


PRISCILLA'S  POP  is  a  comic  strip  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word.  A  new  laugh  every  day  based  on  happenings 
in  the  life  of  the  Nutchell  family.  No  continuity.  No 
complicated  plots.  No  blood  and  thunder.  Just  humor 
and  lots  of  it. 


Priscilla  and  her  pop 


First  Release  Monday,  April  28 


PRISCILLA'S  POP  is  o  regular  part  of  the  NEA  Full 
Service— added  comic  strip  ot  no  extra  cost. 


The  PRISCILLA'S  POP  Sunday  page  is  available  as  a 
standard  half-page  or  third-page  and  tabloid  full-page — 
in  four  colors  or  black  and  white. 


Carlyle  and  his  mother 


1200  West  Third  St  NEA  SERVICE,  Inc.  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


EOITOI  a  publisher  for  April  19,  1947 
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Rome  Daily  American 
Thrives  In  First  Year 


By  Seymour  S.  Kline 

VOL.  2,  NO.  1  went  up  in  the 

Rome  (Italy)  Daily  Amer¬ 
ican’s  masthead  on  March  17. 

On  that  day  Italy’s  first  Amer¬ 
ican  -  owned  English  -  language 
daily  newspaper  was  a  year  old. 

The  venture  of  three  Amer¬ 
ican  soldiers  who  staked  their 
savings  to  stay  on  in  Italy  on 
the  hunch  that  a  daily  American 
newspaper  could  be  made  a  pay¬ 
ing  proposition,  the  paper  had 
come  a  long  way  in  12  months. 

It  had: 

1 )  Shown  a  profit. 

2)  Jumped  its  circulation 
500%  from  a  first-edition  run  of 
5.000  to  its  present  25.000,  with 
every  indication  that  the  figure 
would  be  35,000  or  more  by 
summer. 

In  278  Citiea  and  Towns 

3)  Boosted  its  daily  average 
of  paid  advertising  linage  for 
the  last  half  of  the  year  400% 
over  the  average  for  the  first 
half. 

4)  Appeared  on  newsstands 
in  278  cities  and  towns  in  Italy 
and  Sicily  and  jumped  to  three 
European  capitals,  with  final 
negotiations  under  way  to  have 
it  on  sale  in  nine  Mediterranean, 
Balkan  and  Middle  East  coun¬ 
tries  by  summer. 

5)  Doubled  in  size  after  three 
months  to  eight  pages  (largest 
of  Italy's  26  dailies). 

6)  Grown  from  a  four-man 
business,  including  its  three 
owners,  to  an  enterprise  em¬ 
ploying  40  people,  not  counting 
the  mechanical  staff. 

7)  Established  a  New  York 
bureau  headed  by  the  writer, 
an  ex-Stars  &  Stripes  staffer. 

The  American  had  done  more 
than  that.  It  had  acquired 
prestige  and  authority.  It  had 
dispelled  completely  impres¬ 
sions  widespread  at  the  outset 
that  it  was  an  “official”  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper,  or  that  it  was 
a  “front”  serving  interests  other 
than  those  of  its  three  owners. 
It  had  demonstrated  that  an 
English-language  daily  could 
stand  on  its  own  feet  financially 
in  Italy. 

4  Men  on  Staff  at  Start 

It  had  maintained  its  avowed 
policy  of  independence,  greeted 
with  some  skepticism  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  and  had  avoided  becom¬ 
ing  entangled  in  Italy’s  political 
strife  by  a  policy  of  strict  non¬ 
intervention  in  Italian  affairs. 
By  reporting  the  news  as  it 
saw  it.  and  never  lending  itself 
to  opinionated  comment,  the 
paper  had  won  respect,  gained 
a  wide  following  of  English- 
reading  Italians  for  its  honest 
and  impartial  treatment  of  the 
news. 

The  American’s  first  edition 
rolled  off  the  presses  early  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  March  17,  1946. 
The  staff  for  Vol.  I,  No.  I  was 
four  men.  The  three  owners 
had  parcelled  out  the  paper’s 
three  departments  among  them¬ 
selves,  did  -its  own  reporting, 
editing,  sold  their  own  adver- 
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tising  and  arranged  for  circula¬ 
tion.  William  B.  de  Meza,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  became  managing 
editor.  Jack  L.  Begon.  formerly 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
took  over  as  business  manager. 
The  first  night,  Begon  was  in 
the  composing  room,  guiding  an 
all  -  Italian  mechanical  staff 
through  the  wilderness  of  put¬ 
ting  out  its  first  American  news¬ 
paper. 

“The  third  partner,  Louis  M. 
Cortese,  New  York  City,  was 
out  running  down  last-minute 
ads,  arranging  for  the  paper’s 
distribution. 

The  fourth  staffer  was  Walter 
G.  Weisbecker,  another  onetime 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  man, 
first  member  of  the  staff,  and 
still  with  the  American  as  its 
news  editor.  The  three  owners 
had  all  been  with  Stars  &  Stripes 
in  Africa  and  Italy.  Weisbecker 
had  gone  through  the  war  in  the 
Mediterranean  with  OSS. 

4-Page  Doily  Edition 

Started  originally  at  eight 
pages  on  Sunday  and  four  pages 
weekdays,  the  American  settled 
down  to  a  regular  four-page 
daily  edition.  It  stayed  at  four 
pages  for  three  months,  cram¬ 
ming  into  its  forms  all  the  news 
three  agencies  (AP,  U.P.,  INS) 
could  supply  it,  running  a  full 
editorial  page,  carrying  a  comic 
strip  and  the  New  York  Stock 
Market  report. 

The  first  week  in  June,  the 
closing  of  the  Mediterranean 
edition  of  the  Stars  &  Stripes 
opened  a  new  era  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican.  It  went  to  eight  pages 
daily  immediately,  gave  a  full 
page  to  sports  for  its  GI  read¬ 
ers,  add^  four  new  comic 
strips. 

Circulation  soared.  Trucked 
to  U.S.  Army  installations  at 
Naples,  Caserta  and  Leghorn, 
and  to  U.S.  occupation  troops 
in  Venezia  Giulia,  its  press  went 
to  25,000  daily.  It  became,  with 
the  exception  of  the  British 
Army’s  Union  Jack,  the  only 
English-language  daily  circulat¬ 
ing  in  Italy. 

Late  in  the  summer,  confront¬ 
ed  by  constantly-increasing  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  the  American  was 
forced  to  boost  its  per  copy  cost 


MORE  THAN  ^ 

In  1  \  SUNDAY  I 
Uij  1^00,000 


from  seven  to  ten  lire  (5  U.S. 
cents  to  the  Army),  making  it 
the  most  expensive  of  any  daily 
in  Italy.  Circulation  remained 
the  same.  On  the  day  the  price 
rise  went  into  effect,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  sold  more  papers  in  Rome 
than  it  had  on  any  single  day 
previously.  It  never  received  a 
singie  complaint  because  of  the 
rise  in  price. 

'Foreign'  Outlets  Opened 

Italy  covered,  the  paper  be¬ 
gan  lining  up  its  first  “foreign” 
outlets. 

In  September  it  began  flying 
500  copies  daily  into  Athens. 
Shortly  after,  it  began  sending 
copies  into  London  and  Paris, 
where  nostalgic  Americans,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  they  were  abund¬ 
antly  supplied  with  Engli^- 
language  reading,  turned  to  the 
American  for  its  home-grown 
comics  ( Blondie,  Dick  Tracy, 
Li'l  Abner  and  ’Terry)  and  for 
its  battery  of  columnists  (Sam¬ 
uel  Grafton,  Raymond  Moley, 
Dorothy  Thompson,  Fiorello  La- 
Guardia,  Leonard  Lyons  and 
Drew  Pearson). 

Its  owners  turned  next  to  the 
Balkans,  asking  and  receiving 
permission  to  circulate  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  It  lined  up  similar  out¬ 
lets  in  Rumania,  Egypt,  Iran, 
Tel-Aviv,  Jerusalem  and  Swit¬ 
zerland.  By  summer,  with  trans¬ 
portation  tieups  untangled,  the 
American  will  be  on  sale  in  all 
these  countries. 

The  paper’s  early  advertising 
was  skimpy,  and  confined  main¬ 
ly  to  restaurants  and  night  clubs 
in  Rome.  Now  its  total  linage 
compares  with  any  Italian  daily. 

Its  advertising  department, 
headed  by  Lionel  E.  Rubenstein, 
formerly  with  the  United  States 
Information  Service  in  Rome, 
now  brings  in  advertising  from 
all  over  Italy,  has  acquired  more 
and  more  contracts  from  Amer¬ 
ican  advertisers  seeking  an  out¬ 
let  for  their  products  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Its  paid  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Christmas  edition 
ran  13  full  columns,  more  than 
any  other  paper  in  Rome. 

From  its  original  two  men, 
the  American’s  editorial  staff 
has  grown  to  eight.  First  addi¬ 
tion  was  Jeanne  Contini,  a  one¬ 
time  Washington,  D.  C.  news¬ 
paperwoman,  whose  husband  is 
an  UNRRA  executive  in  Rome. 
Assigned  first  to  clipping  edi¬ 
torials,  she  became  the  paper’s 
leading  feature  writer,  special¬ 
izing  in  the  theater  and  arts. 


Printers  Get  $17 
Rise  in  San  Diego 

San  Diego,  Calif. — A  contract 
providing  printers  employed  by 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Tribunt- 
Sun,  Union  and  Journal  with 
pay  increases  of  $17  a  week  for 
day  workers  and  $18.50  for  night 
shift  crews  has  been  signed  with 
the  Typographical  Union  221 
New  rates  of  $2.20  an  hour  for 
day  workers  and  $2.34  for  night 
workers  are  second  only  to  those 
prevailing  in  Chicago,  accord 
ing  to  Paul  McCollum,  local 
union  secretary.  Work  week  of 
San  Diego  printers  is  35  hours, 
making  weekly  pay  $77  and  $82 


gave  the  paper  a  “woman's 
angle”  it  had  long  needed. 

The  paper  added  its  fourth 
Stars  &  Stripes  staffer  and  third 
ex-San  Francisco  Chronicle  man 
in  Charles  E.  Downie,  reporter 
and  rewrite  man  who  also  turns 
out  three  business-trends  coi 
umns  a  week  aimed  at  the  U$. 
business  man  abroad.  By  sum 
mer,  the  paper  will  have  a  full 
business  and  financial  section. 

John  Mecklin,  Hanover,  N.  R, 
the  American’s  Italian  affain 
expert,  joined  the  paper  in  June 
after  serving  in  Italy  and  Ger 
many  as  war  correspondent  for 
the  Chicago  Sun.  His  daily  col¬ 
umn,  “It  Happened  In  Italy,”  i 
roundup  of  Italian  news,  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  paper’s  most 
popular  features. 

•  Two  more  ex-servicemen,  Alan 
Johnson,  Washington,  D.  C.,  who 
had  served  with  the  Navy  in  the 
Pacific,  and  George  Salerno. 
New  York  City,  came  with  the 
paper  in  the  early  fall.  Newest 
addition  to  the  copy  desk  is 
Jacqueline  Clark,  New  York 
City,  formerly  with  the  Police 
Gazette. 

As  word  of  the  paper’s  prog¬ 
ress  reached  the  IJ.S.,  new  op¬ 
portunities  flooded  the  Amer¬ 
ican’s  business  offices.  U.S.  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  looking  for 
representation  in  Italy,  turned 
to  the  American,  forcing  the 
owners  to  open  the  RomAmer 
Agency,  set  up  under  George 
Cueto,  formerly  of  the  Export 
Adveiiising  Agency,  New  York. 

In  the  fall,  the  American’s 
circulation  department  took  over 
distribution  in  Italy  of  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Fawcett  Publica¬ 
tions. 

In  April,  it  will  begin  distri¬ 
bution  of  other  publications. 


MARION  HARPER 
ASSOCIATES  INC. 

MARKETING  AND  RESEARCH  COUNSEL 

CONSUMER  PANEL  OPERATION 
READERSHIP  SURVEYS 
SPECIAL  MARKET  STUDIES 


A  national  organization  familiar  with  the  problems  of  newsptpa 
publishers. 

274  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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King  Features  Syndiii 
the  Newspaper’s  Gmi 

1)  It  has  a  larger  client  list  than  any  other  syndi-  5 

cate,  serving  more  than  2,000  newspapers  reach-  t 
ing  75  million  people  a  day.  . 

2)  It  has  the  largest  and  greatest  list  of  features,  - 
numbering  more  than  300. 

3)  It  has  the  greatest  list  of  stars,  including  such  ] 

names  as  Chic  Young  (Blondie),  Milton  Caniff 
(Steve  Canyon),  Alex  Raymond  (Rip  Kirby), Walt  : 
Disney  (Donald  Duck,  Mickey  Mouse,  Uncle  Re-  ^ 
mus.  Merry  Menagerie),  Bob  (Believe  It  Or  Not)  l 
Ripley,  Jimmy  Hatlo  (They’ll  Do  It  Every  Time),  t 
Westbrook  Pegler,  George  Sokolsky,  Walter  t 
Winchell,  Paul  Mallon,  Mary  Haworth,  and  t 
many  more.  '  , 

4)  Its  copyright  line  is  the  most  widely  publicized  a 
on  earth,  appearing  more  than  1 5,000  times  daily,  a 

For  all  your  needs  in  features,  ch  f.j 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  5 1 


test  Asset . . .  because: 


5)  It  prints  more  comic  supplements  than  all 
the  other  supplement  printers  together. 

6)  Its  Pattern  Division  services  1,200  accounts. 

7)  It  has  the  largest  selling  staff  of  any  syndicate. 

8)  If  has  765  foreign  clients  in  76  countries  and 
King  Features  appear  in  31  different  languages. 

9)  It  supplies  the  most  elaborate  promotion  to 
its  client  papers. 

10)  It  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  new  star  fea- 
'  tures,  and  with  a  brilliant  editorial  staff,  maintains 

the  highest  standards  of  excellence  in  art,  writing, 
timeliness  and  decency. 

11)  It  has  been  in  business  more  than  35  years, 
and  its  management  and  policies  are  progressive 
and  dependable. 

!f.y.  Wicht,  General  Sales  Manager 

5  EAST  45th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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ALASKAN  NEWSPRINT 

ALMOST  every  newsprint  expert  will 
state  the  current  shortage  period  will 
be  with  us  for  “several  years.”  All  such 
statements  are  based  on  the  assumption 
the  shortage  period  will  end  in  the  na¬ 
tural  course  of  events,  or  that  something 
is  being  done  to  end  it. 

We  do  not  believe  the  newsprint  short¬ 
age  will  ever  be  corrected  until  consider¬ 
ably  more  new  production  is  planned 
than  is  now  in  prospect.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  present  production  ever  again  will 
be  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  news¬ 
print.  We  believe  all  economic  signs 
point  to  an  expanding  newspaper  industry. 

Newsprint  manufacturers  who  have  been 
brought  out  of  red  ink  in  the  last  few 
years  refuse  to  believe  current  indications 
of  expansion  in  the  newspaper  industry 
and  therefore  will  not  earmark  capital 
expenditures  for  expanded  production. 

E&P  found  last  fall  that  publishers  are 
planning  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollar  out¬ 
lay  for  new  plants  and  equipment  in  the 
next  five  years.  Circulation  records  were 
broken  in  1946.  Advertising  linage  almost 
reached  the  peak  in  1929.  Both  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  figures  for  1947 
promise  to  be  even  greater.  And  in  an 
effort  to  determine  what  lies  ahead  in 
actual  newsprint  demand,  E&P  queried 
several  publishers.  Some  replies: 

“We  consumed  50%  more  newsprint  in 
1946  than  we  did  in  1945.  We  estimate 
in  1947  we  will  consume  10%  more  than 
in  1946  and  that  in  1948  we  will  consume 
10%  more  than  in  1947.  In  each  of  the 
three  following  years  we  estimate  that  we 
will  consume  approximately  5%  more  than 
in  each  preceding  year." 

“We  would  like  to  have  15  or  20%  more 
newsprint  in  1947  over  1946.  We  would 
like  to  open  up  the  paper  and  if  advertis¬ 
ing  increases  it  is  possible  we  would  like 
another  20%  in  1948.” 

“Right  now  we  can  easily  use  30%  more 
newsprint  than  we  have.  I  am  willing  to 
say  that  conditions  might  level  off  to 
somewhere  over  a  five-year  period  of  10% 
less  than  what  they  are  now,  which  would 
mean  an  increase  of  20%  more  newsprint 
than  we  have  now,  over  five  years.” 

That’s  the  way  the  newsprint  demand 
picture  looks. 

After  the  recent  thorough  airing  of  the 
supply  and  demand  situation  before  a 
Senate  Committee  recently  what  has  been 
accomplished?  It  was  proven  that  many 
small  publishers  are  having  difficulty  get¬ 
ting  paper  so  an  attempt  is  being  made 
to  set  up  a  newsprint  pooling  arrangement 
to  solve  the  short  term  problem.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Krug  admits  Alaska  has  a 
vast  newsprint  potential.  Others  ac¬ 
knowledge  new  production  must  be  had. 

In  other  words,  barring  a  catastrophic 
depression  the  demand  for  newsprint  will 
increase  year  by  year  and  unless  steps 
are  taken  to  develop  new  production  the 
shortage  is  going  to  get  worse  every  year 
we  procrastinate. 

Alaska  is  a  logical  source.  If  private 
capital  cannot  be  interested  there,  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  must  be  urged  to  de¬ 
velop  those  resources.  Steps  must  be 
taken  immediately. 


editorial 


1  will  both  lay  me  down  in  peace,  and 
sleep;  for  Thou,  Lord,  only  makest  me  dwell 
in  safety. — Psalms,  IV ;  8. 


ON  THE  DEFENSIVE 

JOE  STALIN  S  holier-than-thou  attitude 
with  Harold  Stassen  over  the  alleged 
shortcomings  of  American  reporters  makes 
us  realize  we  ( U.S.  officials  and  newsmen ) 
have  gotten  off  on  the  wrong  foot  with 
the  Russians  on  the  subject  of  a  free  press 
and  we  will  get  nowhere  toward  a  mutual 
understanding  until  we  change  our  tune. 

Let’s  change  our  tactics  on  the  press 
angle  as  our  diplomats  have  changed  theirs 
on  international  discussions.  Instead  of 
being  conciliatory,  let’s  be  firm. 

Instead  of  our  crawling  to  them  in  meek 
supplication  for  a  few  favors  here  and 
there — the  admittance  of  another  corre¬ 
spondent,  or  a  relaxation  of  censorship — 
let’s  stop  begging.  Instead  of  shame¬ 
facedly  taking  the  criticism  of  Stalin, 
Molotov,  Ehrenberg,  etc.,  about  the  occa¬ 
sional  errors  of  our  reporters  and  belatedly 
trying  to  explain  them,  why  don’t  we  lash 
back  with  a  few  charges  of  our  own  about 
the  irresponsibility  of  the  Russian  press — 
particularly  Toss. 

In  the  24-hour  period  surrounding  re¬ 
lease  in  Moscow  of  the  Stalin-Stassen  ex¬ 
change  Tass  committed  three  acts  that,  if 
judged  by  the  same  standards  which  the 
Russians  use  to  judge  the  U.S.  press,  could 
be  called  irresponsible. 

1.  In  Moscow  Tass  announced  rumors 
from  Madrid  that  the  U.S.  is  going  to  make 
a  loan  to  Franco.  A  “rash  and  slanderous 
fabrication,”  a^  Stalin  said  to  Stassen. 

2.  Tass  said  American,  British  and 
French  news  sources  in  Moscow  “resort 
to  direct  blackmail  threatening  an  open 
and  deliberate  breakup  of  the  conference.” 
As  Stalin  said  to  Stassen:  "A  part  of 
American  correspondents  have  an  ill  mood 
toward  us.” 

3.  Tass  reported  to  Rome  from  Stock¬ 
holm  that  American  troops  are  going  to 
stay  in  Italy  indefinitely  —  unconfirmed 
and  undenied  by  U.S.  sources.  “Such 
things  happen  and  create  ill  feeling,”  ad¬ 
mitted  Stalin  to  Stassen. 

The  Soviets  apparently  think  they  are 
in  the  best  bargaining  position  because 
they  have  something  we  want  and  can’t 
get — namely  free  access  to  and  free  re¬ 
porting  from  Russia.  Perhaps  they  think 
that  by  denying  these  things  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press,  and  citing  endless  criticism 
as  the  reason  for  doing  so,  they  can  buy 
a  more  favorable  attitude  toward  Russia. 

It  hasn’t  worked  out  that  way.  So  let’s 
stop  being  on  the  defensive  with  the  Rus¬ 
sians  about  our  own  press. 

E  D  ITO 


DRAFT  TREATY 

THE  DRAFT  of  a  treaty  on  freedom  of  in- 
formation  prepared  by  Richard  J.  Fi& 
negan  of  the  Chicago  Times,  and  his  aj 
sistant,  Warren  H.  Pierce,  which  appean 
on  other  pages  of  this  issue,  will  be  wel 
corned  by  all  responsible  newspapermea 
It  will  be  disliked  by  all  those  who  paj 
lip  service  to  the  ideal  of  world  freedon 
of  information  while  secretly  desirim 
more  control  of  information  agencies. 

We  like  it  because  of  its  simplicity. 

We  think  it  is  well  written  covering  aE 
the  salient  factors  necessary  for  a  freedom 
of  information  treaty,  whether  multilateral 
or  bilateral.  The  proposal  for  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  International  Informatioa 
Commission  is  not  exactly  new,  but  ib 
functions  are  radically  curtailed  from  pre¬ 
vious  proposals.  The  new  suggestioe 
merely  provides  moral  suasion  as  a  sane 
tion  against  violating  parties  to  the  agree 
ment.  World  opinion  is  made  available 
for  use  against  violations  that  are  exposed 
before  the  Commission. 

The  Luce  Commission  on  Freedom  of 
the  Press,  in  its  first  report  a  year  ago, 
“Peoples  Speaking  to  Peoples,”  urged  an 
international  covenant  assuring  the 
greatest  flow  of  information  across  na 
tional  borders  and  also  a  permanent  inter¬ 
national  agency  within  UN  to  deal  with 
communications.  According  to  this  re¬ 
port,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  such  an 
agency  to  report  violations  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  and  also  to  “investigate  areas  in 
which  distortion  of  facts  and  fomenting 
of  international  discord  are  being  car 
ried  on.”  The  latter  suggestion  is  still 
held  in  high  esteem  in  some  quarters. 

Such  an  arrangement  could  only  bog 
down  the  international  body  in  endless 
bickering  over  the  alleged  facts  in  num 
erous  charges  of  “distortion.”  Every  re 
porter — reputable,  honest  or  not— wouM 
be  open  to  the  charge  for  writing  a  storj' 
with  which  the  government  of  a  specific 
country  may  be  displeased. 

Fortunately,  the  Finnegan  draft  pro 
posal  ignores  the  previous  recommenda 
tion. 

Never  was  freedom  of  information—* 
free  flow  of  honest  and  accurate  informs 
tion — more  desperately  needed  in  the 
world.  And  never  have  the  prospects 
looked  so  dark  for  its  attainment. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  have  an  inter 
national  covenant  for  freedom  of  informs 
tion  within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations,  but  opposition  from  many  sources 
makes  that  improbable  at  the  present  time 
Multilateral,  or  bilateral,  agreements  out¬ 
side  of  the  UN  are  the  alternative. 

Wilbur  Forrest,  president  of  the  Amer 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  in  his 
annual  report  to  the  membership  this 
week  endorses  this  procedure  with  the 
comment:  “Once  a  nucleus  of  free  press 
nations  emerges  out  of  the  present  chaos, 
we  begin  to  make  progress.  Other  nations 
are  put  in  a  position  of  concealment  and 
suspicion.  They  will  rest  under  the  onus 
of  having  something  to  hide.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  some  of  them  will  find  it  rather 
uncomfortable  to  remain  in  that  position 
over  a  long  period  of  time.” 

A  start  must  be  made  in  this  way. 

R  A  PUBLISHER  for  April  It. 
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Asa  Allen,  also  a  former  staff 
member,  in  a  commercial  ad¬ 
vertising  business.  Harper  had 
been  with  the  Advertiser-Jour¬ 
nal  staff  for  more  than  a  decade 
except  for  an  interruption  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  when  he  was  in  mil¬ 
itary  service. 

Roger  Bailey,  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregon  Journal,  and  Mrs. 
Bailey  are  parents  of  a  second 
son  born  recently. 

Gilbert  Gillett,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal  was  named 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  civic 
affairs  of  the  Flint  Optimist 
Club. 

Carl  B.  Babb,  country  circu¬ 
lation  manager,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal,  was  elected  president 
of  a  “Journal  25-Year  Club,” 
composed  of  workers  who  have 
been  on  the  payroll  25  years  or 
longer. 


PERSONAL 

mention 


Patrick  H.  Peabody,  pubiisn- 
er  of  newspapers  at  Sunnyvale, 

Saratoga,  Campbell  and  Los  Al¬ 
tos,  Calif.,  was 
named  president 
of  the  Central 
m  Coast  Counties 
f  ^  unit  of  the  Cali- 

I  1  fornia  N  e  w  s  - 

papers  Publish- 
1  r  ers  Association, 

i  formed  at  a  re- 

\  "  L  cent  meeting  in 

Gilroy,  Calif. 

J  James  Chois- 
ser  has  been 
named  editor  of 
the  Benton 
Peabody  ( m. )  Evening 
News,  succeeding  A.  E.  Martin, 
resigned.  Choisser  is  the  son  of 
the  paper’s  general  manager, 

Steve  Choisser. 

Albert  Meyer  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  from  city  editor  to  edK 
tor  of  the  Carbondale  (Ill.) 
free  Press. 

Bert  G.  Bates,  well  known 
Pacific  Coast  newspaperman 
and  cartoonist,  formerly  co¬ 
owner  and  publisher  with  his 
father,  the  late  B.  W.  Bates,  of 
the  Roseburg  (Ore.)  News-Re¬ 
view,  is  leaving  the  King  City 
(Ore.)  Rustler-Herald,  May  1. 

He  joins  his  brother,  Ross  W. 

Bates,  Oregon  City,  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business,  both  haying 
executed  a  series  of  specialty 
services  which  are  already  on 
the  coast  market. 

Albert  Niblinc,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Temple 
(Tex.)  Telegram  and  at  one 
time  with  the  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle,  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Sherman  (Tex.)  Democrat. 

Bernard  Heinz,  Jr.,  _ 

and  lecturer,  has  been  named  vertising  staff, 
publisher  of  the  Norwood  John  K.  C  I. 

(Mass.)  Daily  Messenger  and  director  of  the  Atlanta 

Free  Press.  II_  1. _ _ _ '  ’ 

theKiskiminetas  Springs  School, 

Saltsburg,  Pa.,  and  was  in 


Marquis  Childs 
Hits  Bull's-eye 

No  columnist  is  able  to 
score  a  bull’s-eye  every  day. 
But  a  good  columnist  is  one 
who  occasionally  turns  out  a 
masterpiece.  Marquis  Childs 
does,  today. 

He  writes  of  the  atomic 
power  timetable,  and  the  in¬ 
sidious  forces  which  are  at 
play  to  plunge  us  into  an¬ 
other  war.  Be  sure  to  read 
Childs,  on  Page  4. 

— Page  1,  Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
April  4 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


JAMES  O.  SUPPLE,  Chicago 
CT  aCCTCTPrt  lurcnvr  religion  reporter  and 

JYLCdN  columnist,  received  the  first  an- 
Representing  the  long  and  short  in  nual  award  of 

CAMS — A1  Waldorf,  left,  4  feet,  the  Associated 

6  inches,  of  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele-  Church  Press 

graph  and  News,  meets  Gene  Tor  the  greatest 

Brown,  6  feet,  of  Spartanburg  contribution  to  B 

(S.  C.)  Herald-Journal.  religious  under-  ff/g 

standing  of  B  f 
any  newspap-  ft  ^  i 

In  The  Business  Office  JL. 

er.  The  presen- 
^  tation  was  made 

A.  G.  LINCOLN,  retired  busi-  Apr  17  at  the 

ness  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  a  s  s  o  c  i  a  tion’s  m^L  ■  ft| 

Post-Dispatch,  was  presented  convention  in 

with  a  television  set  and  a  trip  New  York  Supple 

Robert  R.  Scholl,  formerly 
Adt^  lu  a  brief  ceremony  managing  editor  of  the  Burbank 
r  iRirni  wavc  (Calif.)  Review  and  assistant 

Review'  '^*“<>“'•9  I  Tex.  I  American  Aviation,  Inc. 

Claude  R.  Sampson,  district  John  McClelland,  Jr.,  man- 
circulation  manager  of  the  Cin-  ^Sing  editor  of  the  Longview 
cinnati  Times-Star,  was  elected  *  Wash. )  Daily  News  and  Gor- 
chairman  of  the  Times-Star  unit  Quarnstrom,  city  editor  of 
of  the  Cincinnati  Newspaper  that  paper,  are  heading  the  com- 
Guild  at  a  meeting  held  last  m«ttee  to  organize  a  Pacific 
week.  He  succeeds  Virgil  Northwest  chapter  of  the  Sigma 
teacher  Brewsaugh  of  the  display  ad-  Delta  Chi  fraternity. 

„  ‘  1.  Al  Cotton,  sports  editor  of 

John  K.  Ottley,  advertising  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Pa- 

_ _  '  '  ' ‘V  "I  (Ga. )  triot,  and  Mrs.  Cotton  are  the 

He  has  taught  at  Journal,  has  been  elected  chair-  parents  of  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Cot- 
~  ■  man  of  the  board  of  the  Atlanta  ton,  the  former  Martha  Lamor- 

_  ...  Advertising  Club.  eaux,  is  a  former  member  of 

charge  of  the  lecture  hall  of  the  Marvin  H.  Rusch,  formerly  on  the  Citizen  Patriot  editorial  de- 
Boston  Public  Library  during  the  advertising  staff  of  the  partment  staff, 
the  first  part  of  1946.  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times  William  B.  Holt,  managing 

Gideon  Seymour,  executive  Wisconsin  State  Jourrial,  editor  of  the  Marshall  (Mich.) 

editor,  Minneapolis  Star  and  been  appointed  advertising  Evening  Chronicle,  was  reelect- 
Tribunc,  will  serve  as  president  jpanager  of  J.  C.  Penney  &  Co.  ed  mayor  at  the  recent  annual 
of  the  Minneanolis  Church  Fed-  stores  in  the  Milwaukee  spring  election. 


Maybe  not  a  bull’s-eye 
every  clay,  but  on  the  target 
day  in  and  day  out  with  an 
analysis  of  the  news  that  is 
lop  quality  for  its  clarity* 
keenness  and  soundness. 


by  Marquis  Childs 


For  sample  columns 
phone  or  wire 
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can  Medical  Association,  with 
offices  in  Chicago. 

Eugene  Beard,  who,  during 
the  war,  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening 

Star,  has  leased  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Review,  Page  county, 
Va.,  weekly,  from  the  Old  Do¬ 
minion  Publishing  Company. 

James  Alexander,  former 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Minneap- 
apolis  Tribune,  has  returnd  to 
the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  rewrite  desk.  Clyde  Black- 
well  has  resigned  from  the  rep- 
ortorial  staff. 

Ben  Kaplan,  former  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press  reporter,  has  been 
named  news  director  of  radio 
station  KTHT  in  Houston. 

Charles  Egcer,  political  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Columbus  (O. )  Citi¬ 
zen,  has  been  named  represen¬ 
tative  for  the  paper  in  its  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau.  He  has  been 
with  Scripps-Howard  since  1935 
and  at  one  time  was  city  editor 
of  the  Citizen. 

Jim  Dawson,  baseball  writer 
for  the  New  York  Times,  and 
accompanying  the  New  York 
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•term. 


Giants  on  the  club  s  spring  tour, 
was  hospitalized  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  last  week.  Medical  aid  was 
necessary  to  dislodge  a  hot  dog 
which  caught  in  his  throat  dur¬ 
ing  a  game  between  the  Giants 
and  the  San  Francisco  Seals. 

Jack  Delaney,  formerly  of  the 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Stand¬ 
ard-Times,  who  during  the  war 
served  as  an  Army  combat  cor¬ 
respondent.  has  joined  the  re¬ 
write  staff  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal. 

Frank  Sargent,  sports  writer, 
Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  three  -  months' 
tour  of  all  the  baseball  training 
camps.  Bob  Aldrich  has  been 
added  to  the  city  room  staff. 

Frederick  A.  Grube,  former 
Philadelphia  Recor^d  veterans’ 
editor  and  rewriteman,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  Journal-Every  Eve¬ 
ning.  Before  joining  the  Record 
Grube  was  on  the  rewrite  bat¬ 
tery  of  Associated  Press  in  New 
York. 

Al  Cartwright,  who  will  cov¬ 
er  baseball  for  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Morning  News,  is  temp¬ 
orarily  filling  in  on  the  Wil¬ 
mington  Journal-Every  Evening 
sports  staff.  Cartwright  formerly 
worked  for  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  Reading  (Pa.)  Times, 
Dayton  (O. )  Herald. 

Jack  Patton,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News  “Sketchpad" 
cartoonist,  will  be  one  of  two 
judges  in  a  Bible  poster  con¬ 
test  being  conducted  in  60  Dal¬ 
las  churches. 

Felix  R.  McKnight,  assistant 
managing  editor,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News,  is  acting  presi- 
ident  of  the  Salesmanship  club 
of  Dallas. 

Joseph  G.  Barata,  formerly 
of  the  Associated  Press,  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  most 
recently  assistant  to  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  has  joined 
the  Douglas  Leigh  Sky  Adver¬ 
tising  Corp.,  New  York  City. 

Earl  Chapin  is  a  new  roving 
reporter  and  camera  man  for 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press  covering  southeastern 
Minnesota  towns  for  the  St.  Paul 
newspaper's  new  Sunday  Pio¬ 
neer  Press  “valley  edition.” 

Russ  Moore,  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Sonny  Dunham's  and 
Joe  Sander’s  orchestras  has 
joined  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  edi¬ 
torial  department  as  an  office 
boy. 

Russell  Daley,  of  Dublin, 
Georgia,  has  been  named  .sports 
editor  of  the  Americas  (Ga.) 
Times-Recorder. 

Everett  B.  Swingle  has  been 
appointed  farm  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  under  its 
new  program  of  farm  news  cov¬ 
erage  that  will  point  up  and 
interpret  farm  and  market  news 
for  cit.v  and  rural  readers.  Swin¬ 
gle  was  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  College  of 
Agriculture. 

Robert  Perkins,  of  Morgan- 
ton,  N.  C.,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily 
News  as  a  copy  reader. 

Mervin  Jenkins,  veteran,  has 
joined  the  Lebanon  ( Ore. )  Ex¬ 
press  as  news  editor. 


Union  Wins,  Loses 

Little  Rock,  Ark. — By  a  vote 
of  11  to  0,  editorial  employes 
of  the  Arkansas  Gazette  voted 
the  Little  Rock  Editorial  Em¬ 
ployes  Union  (AFL)  as  their 
collective  bargaining  agent  in 
a  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  election.  Editoriol  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Arkansas  Demo¬ 
crat  rejected  the  union  by  a 
vote  of  IS  to  4. 


Hiram  J.  Libby  has  joined 
the  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 
Press  as  copy  reader.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  with  the  Grand 
Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald;  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer-Press  &  Dis¬ 
patch:  Los  Angeles  Evening 
Herald  &  Express,  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  Daily  News. 

Reid  Smith  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser,  as  police  reporter,  taking 
the  place  of  Colin  MacGuire 
who  left  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
West  Point,  Ga.,  Publishing 
Company. 

Bonnie  Angelo,  county  court 
reporter  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C. )  Sentinel,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  woman's  depart¬ 
ment,  replacing  Mrs.  E.  Sue 
Shore  who  has  left  the  paper. 
Betty  Ann  Ragland,  formerly 
of  the  Salisbury  (N.  C. )  Post, 
has  joined  the  telegraph  desk  of 
the  Sentinel.  Gene  Whitman 
has  returned  to  the  Sentinel 
city  staff  after  having  covered 
the  North  Carolina  Legislature 
for  three  months. 

George  Barton,  veteran  Minn¬ 
eapolis  Tribune  sports  colum¬ 
nist,  has  been  reappointed  to 
the  state  athletic  commission. 


Wedding  Bells 


RICHARD  MANSFIELD,  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  .Tribune-Sun 
city  hall  reporter,  to  Betty 
Deakins,  of  Wichita,  Kas.,  Apr. 
6  in  Yuma,  Ariz. 


How're  Things  J 
In  SpartanburJ 
During  Strike?! 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. — The  tdH 
phone  strike  brought  no 
or  no  less  headaches  to  th 
Spartanburg  Herald  -  Jourw; 
than  came  to  other  newspaper 
when  the  wires  were  stilled- 
except: 

With  news  department  en 
ployes  having  to  “leg  it”  on  ai. 
assignments  and  automobiles  | 
a  premium,  a  thief  stole  the  ci 
of  Journal  City  Editor  Don  L 
West! 

The  strike  immediately  fd 
lowed  a  “flu"  epidemic  whid 
hit  most  staff  members,  puttinj 
some  of  them  to  bed! 

And  a  new  classified  advertii 
ing  telephone-supplied  depar 
ment,  opened  on  the  third  floor  ] 
of  the  Herald  Journal  Building’ 
“went  off  the  air”  shortly  after 
being  opened! 

Bright  spots  turned  up,  too. 

The  County  Sheriff's  Depart¬ 
ment  always  cooperative  wift 
reporters,  permitted  use  of  the 
department's  radio  and  tele 
phone  equipment  in  checking  np 
on  wrecks  and  chasing  down 
other  leads. 

Wire  copy,  which  has  been 
“taking  a  beating"  during  the 
prolonged  newsprint  shortage, 
finally  got  a  bigger  "break.” 

And  the  Southern  Bell  Tele 
phone  Co.  hard  hit  by  the  strike, 
bought  several  large  display 
advertisements  to  explain  ib 
side  of  the  controversy. 


N.  C.  Meeting  in  June 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — The  annuil 
convention  of  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Association  will  take 
place  at  Morehead  City  the  last 
weekend  in  June,  it  is  announced 
by  the  secretary.  Miss  Beatriw 
Cobb,  editor  of  the  Morgantm 
(N.  C.)  Herald.  Two  large 
hotels  on  Atlantic  Beach,  the 
Ocean  King  and  the  Atlantic 
Beach,  will  be  used  for  the  con 
vention,  June  26-27-28. 


Big  time 


is 


HEDDA  HOPPER 
(Hellyweedj 
ED  SULLIVAN 
(New  York) 

JOHN  O'DONNELL 
(Washington) 
DANTON  WALKER 
(Broadway) 

ARCH  WARD 
(Sports) 

JIMMY  POWERS 
(Sports) 

JOHN  CHAPMAN 
(Thoator) 

BEN  GROSS 
(Radio) 

WRL  DAVIDSON 
(Rocords) 

BOB  BECKER 
(Dogs) 

RUTH  MacKAY 
(White  Collar 
Girl) 


These  familiar  names  are 
available  through  the  Syn- 
(iicate  whose  features  have 
helped  build  the  biggest 
circulations  in  the  two  big- 


Chicago 


E  D  I 
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Cleveland  Press 


Did  you 
have  this 
picture? 


Acme 
Telephoto 
clients  did! 


Pr«$stiin* 


Pictures  Provide  the  Punch — 

Acme  Telephoto  Provides  the  Pictures 
— Today's  Pictures  with  Today's  News 


ACME  NEWSPICTURES 

Division  of  NEA  Service,  Inc.  461  Eighth  Avenue  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Visit  the  NEA-Acme 
suite  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  during  ANPA 
convention  week  and 
see  a  demonstration 
of  the  Acme  Telephoto 
Trans-ceiver. 
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KFS  Dispenses  FUN 
At  Banshees  Parties 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

TOOT  went  the  horns.  Guns 
popped.  Clowns  ran  wild.  Midg¬ 
ets  burst  from  under  the  tables. 
And  a  limber 
donkey  with 
human  feet 
wound  up  in 
William  How-  ■ 

ard  Taft’s  lap.  i  j  .  J 

0 1  s  e  n  a  n  d  i  I 

Johnson,  in 
their  own  un-  Bk  y  ■'  J 
predict  able  B^.  B 
fashion,  were 
christening  the  b  B 

first  Banshees 
luncheon  for 
the  American  n_ 

Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers  Association  convention 
Next  Tuesday  they  will  again 
be  on  the  program  as  the  an¬ 
nual  event  for  publishers  reach- 
€S  its  dozen  mark,  no  longer  on 
the  Starlight  Roof  but  neces¬ 
sarily  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria’s 
grand  ballroom — Olsen  and 
Johnson,  Ethel  Merman,  Bert 
Lahr,  Sophie  Tucker,  the  cast 
of  "Brigadoon”,  Emmett  Kelly 
and  Jimmy  Durante,  who  the 
last  time  he  appeared  at  one  of 
these  luncheons  ripped  the  top 
off  the  piano  and  sent  it  crash¬ 
ing  across  the  stage. 

Masterminded  by  Connolly 
Master  of  ceremonies  and 
quip  cracker,  as  always,  will 
be  the  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  coiumnist,  Arthur  (Bugs) 
Baer. 

Started  by  the  late  KFS  head, 
Joseph  V.  Connolly,  as  a  month 
ly  get-together  “for  fun"  of  per¬ 
sons  in  the  entertainment  and 
publishing  fields,  the  Banshees 
luncheons  have  become  a  New 
York  institution  and  for  news¬ 
paper  executives  attending  the 
annual  convention  an  event  to 
be  anticipated.  For  many  it  is 
a  bridge  to  an  entertainnment 
world  they  know  chiefly  from 
their  own  columns. 

This  year  KFS  predicts  the 
largest  Banshees  yet,  which  will 
be  difficult.  Last  year,  for  in¬ 
stance,  between  1,000  and  1,500 
publishers.  Banshees  and  guests 
jammed  the  ballroom. 

Last  year  had  its  unexpected 
overtones  —  a  distinguished 
guest.  Movie  Actor  Hugh  Her¬ 
bert  (the  Banshees  committee 
gathers  its  distinguished  guests 
as  carefully  as  its  scheduled  en- 
tertainnrient)  stole  the  best  gag 
from  Milton  Berle.  The  smoking 
being  done  in  front  of  the  stage 
had  served  the  comedian  for 
several  gags,  then  he  objected 
to  its  quantity,  “Don’t  you  guys 
ever  inhale?’’  he  asked  the  table 
of  distinguished  guests. 

Stars  Among  the  Guests 
“Not  while  you’re  in  the 
room,”  ad  libbed  Herbert,  who 
may  have  heard  Berle's  gag  be¬ 
fore. 

Presidential  years  the  poten¬ 
tialities  are  almost  always  Ban¬ 
shees  guests.  One  such  year 
Jimmy  Durante  was  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  came  out  waving  his 


nose,  biting  a  cigar  and  chew¬ 
ing  his  words:  “Where  are  dose 
presidential  fellows?”  he  de¬ 
manded  and  tossed  his  cigar  on 
the  middle  of  their  table.  “Di¬ 
vide  this  amongst  yez.” 

No  presidential  candidates 
are  scheduled  this  year,  but 
among  the  distinguished  guests 
will  be  the  Duke  of  Windsor, 
Gen.  Courtney  Hodges,  Former 
Minister  Hjalmar  Procope,  of 
Finland,  Adm.  Monroe  Kelly, 
Stephen  Early,  Gene  Tunney, 
and,  of  course,  the  publishers. 

Tunney  served  with  Connol¬ 
ly  and  Baer  on  the  original 
committee  which  also  included 
Lowell  'Thomas,  Tom  Powers, 
Edward  V.  Rickenbacker  and 
John  B.  Kennedy. 

“The  basic  idea  of  the  Ban¬ 
shees  is  FUN,"  wrote  that 
committee  in  the  invitation  to 
the  first  Banshees  Nov.  19,  1935. 
“But  not  fun  at  any  price.  The 
cost  will  be  a  $1.50  luncheon 
once  a  month  at  the  Waldorf. . . 
The  membership  of  the  Ban¬ 
shees  will  consist  of  New  York 
men  engaged  in  original  and  cre¬ 
ative  work.  .  .  Each  month,  the 
guest  of  honor  will  be  an  out¬ 
standing  figure  of  the  Lively 
Arts.  There  will  be  no  dues  ex¬ 
cept  the  small  price  of  the 
monthly  luncheon.” 

That  first  Banshees,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  dinner  in  the  Wal¬ 
dorf’s  Jade  Room,  and  the  first 
guest  of  honor  was  George  Mc¬ 
Manus.  creator  of  “Bringing  Up 
Father”.  Last  year  he  made  a 
return  engagement. 

About  three-fourths  of  the 
guests  are  drawn  from  KFS  or 
International  News  Service 
ranks.  Annually,  too,  INS  puts 
the  spotlight  on  one  of  its  writ¬ 
ers  by  presenting  the  George  R. 
Holmes  Memorial  Award  for 
the  best  work  of  the  year. 

Traditionally  'For  Men  Only' 

Traditionally  the  Banshees 
luncheons,  large  and  smaller, 
have  been  stag,  but  every  once 
in  a  while  the  curiosity  of  pub¬ 
lishers’  wives  has  put  some  of 
the  dozens  of  KFS-INS  workers 
on  the  program  on  the  spot.  So 
more  than  once  INS’  globe-trot¬ 
ting  woman  reporter,  Inez  Robb, 
has  gotten  her  emergency  as¬ 
signment:  “You’re  taking  some 
publishers'  wives  to  the  Stork 
Club  for  luncheon,”  and  cur¬ 
iously  enough  she  always  in¬ 
vites  these  guests  for  the  same 
time  as  the  Banshees  is  held. 

As  the  program  will  point 
out.  this  year  is  the  12th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Bansiiee  lunch¬ 
eons,  but  the  syndicate’s  en¬ 
tertainment  of  publishers  at  the 
convention  goes  back  to  1921 
and  the  annual  Friars’  Lark 
while  M.  Koenigsberg  headed 
the  syndicate. 

Those  were  prohibition  days 
and  KFS  had  to  put  a  guard 
around  the  souvenirs  because  it 
was  the  ambition  of  every  office 
boy  to  get  as  many  liquor  filled 
canes  or  musical  jugs  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  vear  that  the  favors 


were  hollow  malacca  sticks  some 
of  the  staff  were  reported  to 
have  gotten  “high”  pouring  in 
the  guaranteed  whisky.  George 
Finley,  then  a  newcomer  to  the 
syndicate,  wandered  over  to  the 
canes  with  Connolly  who  had 
gotten  him  a  job.  “Just  a  min¬ 
ute,”  said  Connolly  as  he  began 
riffling  through  the  initialed  sil¬ 
ver-banded  canes.  He  handed 
Finley  a  cane  with  “GF”  on  the 
band.  Next  day  Gene  Fowler 
had  to  go  without  a  cane. 

Talking  Pictures,  Too 

Talking  pictures  were  given 
a  preview  at  one  of  these  Larks. 
Lee  de  Forrest,  and  Jack  Lait, 
then  a  syndicate  writer,  review¬ 
er  and  playwright,  went  to 
Washington,  interviewed  Pres¬ 
ident  Coolidge  and  returned 
with  the  first  synchronized 
sound  and  movie.  The  last  Lark 
was  in  1927.  The  following  year 
Col.  Guy  T.  ’Viskniskki,  who 
had  started  the  first  World  War 
Stars  &  Stripes  and  who  was  re¬ 
organizing  the  syndicate,  enter¬ 
tained  the  publishers  with  non¬ 
alcoholic  fruit  punch  and 
dropped  the  night  party. 

For  not  a  few  entertainers  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  Banshees  lun¬ 
cheons  provided  the  audience 
(and  the  talent  scouts)  which 
accelerated  them  into  the  big 
money.  That’s  one  reason  why 
the  KFS  executives  who  head 
the  Banshees,  with  -  Ward 
Greene  as  their  head,  can  call 
on  big  names.  A  current  syndi¬ 
cate  project  is  listing  all  the 
annual  Banshees  talent  and  giv¬ 
ing  them  special  plaques.  That 
idea  of  cooperative  fun  and  ad¬ 
vantage  was  part  of  Connolly’s 
original  purpose  in  founding  the 
Banshees. 

Open  House 

THE  25TH  anniversary  of  the 

ownership  of  the  World  Color 
Printing  Company  by  Robert  S. 
Grable  and  Roswell  Messing  is 
April  15,  and  the  company  will 
commemorate  the  date  at  the 
convention  with  open  house  at 
the  Basildon  Room,  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  Friday,  April  25,  from 
4  to  6  p.m.  World  Color,  as 
a  department  of  the  St.  Louis 
Star,  pioneered  in  printing  col¬ 
ored  comic  sections  for  news¬ 
papers  and  developed  its  own 
syndicate. 

Among  syndicate  entertain¬ 
ment  for  publishers  will  be  the 
buffet  and  cocktail  party  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York 
News  Syndicate,  this  year  not 
at  the  News  Building  but  at  the 
Cloud  Club,  Chrysler  Bldg., 

4  to  7  p.m.,  April  23.  .  .  .  Other 
syndicates  which  will  entertain 
convention  guests  at  suites  in 
the  Waldorf,  each  with  the  aid 
of  some  of  its  writing  or  draw¬ 
ing  talent,  are:  NEA  Service, 
McClure,  United  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate,  New  York  Post  Syndi¬ 
cate,  General  Features  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  Syndicate.  Reg 
isTER  &  Tribune  Syndicate  will 
have  its  suite  at  the  Barclay, 
and  King  Features  in  addition 
to  the  Banshees  Luncheon  ( see 
above)  will  use  the  Waldorf’s 
Jade  Room  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  and  will  have  open 
house  4  to  6  p.m.  NEA  plans 
a  telephone  demonstration  and 
has  prepared  for  hitching  the 
machine  into  regular  lines. 


Dress  Design 
Contest  Draws 
L254  Entries 

Houston,  Tex.— The  Howto, 
Post  inaugurated  a  pre-Eastf 
promotion  with  such  succa 
that  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be- 
come  an  annual  ^  * 
woman’s  page 
feature. 

Realizing  that 
most  women 
have  an  innate 
interest  in 
clothes,  'Virginia 
Drane,  fashion 
editor,  planned 
an  Easter  dress 
or  suit  design-  • 

ing  contest.  I 

The  search for  i 

an  original  costume  design  rj 
not  to  test  the  dressmaking  tl 
designing  talents  of  the  newf 
papers’  subscribers.  It  was  orit  i 
nated  to  check  reader  intere; 
in  fashion  news. 

All  prizes  were  concentrate: 
on  one  winner  and  were  paic 
for  by  the  Post.  There  wereno 
commercial  affiliations. 

The  Houston  Post  Fashior 
Award  for  1947  was  presented 
to  the  winner  at  a  celebratioc 
luncheon,  which  was  given  at  a 
private  club.  Twelve  guests  at' 
the  luncheon  represented  the 
newspaper  and  local  stylists. 

Other  prizes  included  a  dress 
of  the  finest  available  material 
made  by  an  expert  dressmaker 
It  was  duplicate  from  the  win 
ning  design.  An  original  model 
Easter  hat  completed  the 
awards. 

Total  cost  was  $105.30. 

Almost  startling  response  was 
evidenced  the  day  after  the  con 
test  was  announced,  with  entries 
arriving  in  Monday  morning's 
mail  after  a  Sunday  introduc 
tion.  Reader  response  was  so 
immediate  that  it  was  not 
deemed  necessary  to  devote 
much  scarce  newsprint  to 
promoting  the  contest. 

A  total  of  1,254  entries  came 
from  127  cities  and  four  states 
Since  most  entries  included 
several  sketches,  an  estimated 
minimum  of  5,000  designs  were 
considered  by  the  judges. 

Assisting  the  Post’s  fashion 
editor  in  judging  the  contest 
were  two  stylists  and  one  pat 
tern  expert  from  fashionable  re 
tail  storesf 

As  a  finale  for  the  contest 
the  winning  dress  was  modeled 
in  a  style  show. 

Oddity  of  the  contest— which 
was  primarily  intended  for 
women — was  that  a  14-yearold 
boy  created  the  winning  design. 
The  dress  was  made  for  his 
mother. 

■ 

Weekly  Started 

Reynosa,  Mexico  —  This  bor 
der  town  of  20,000,  the  first 
Mexican  town  on  the  eastera 
San  Antonio-Monterrey  high¬ 
way,  now  has  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  La  Razon.  Roy  Rendoa 
manager  of  the  chamber  of  com 
merce  and  a  bank  executivt 
started  the  weekly  last  weei 
and  announced  hopes  for  becom 
ing  a  daily  within  six  months 
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Communist  Party  Wants  to  Advertise 


The  communist  party  is  offering  an  advertisement  to 
newspapers  which  is  ostensibly  an  argument  against 
taking  away  the  party’s  legal  status.  This  advertise¬ 
ment  was  offered  to  The  Post-Tribune  and  it  was  re¬ 
fused.  Some  newpapers  have  published  it. 

Our  reason  for  refusing  it  is  this:  The  party  is  a  dis¬ 
loyal  organization,  its  avowed  purpose  being  the  de¬ 
struction  of  democracy  and  our  present  form  of  society. 
It  follows  the  party  line  which  is  set  by  the  communist 
international  which  is  controlled  by  Moscow. 

This  means  that  this  so-called  American  communist 
party  is  not  American  at  all,  but  Russian  in  purpose 
and  leadership.  The  proof  of  this  charge  has  been  seen 
over  the  years  in  the  slavish  adherence  of  American 
communists  to  the  changing  purpose  and  direction  of 
the  Russian  state. 

*  *  * 

This  situation  is  not  debatable  because  the  actual 
changes  in  direction  of  the  American  communist  party 
have  been  made  so  that  all  have  seen.  No  individual 
nor  organization  other  than  the  party  and  its  members 
have  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  this  course  so 
they  alone  must  accept  the  responsibility. 

But  now  they  are  alarmed  for  fear  the  American 
congress  will  declare  the  party  illegal  and  so  the 
American  people  are  being  appealed  to  to  save  the 
communist  party.  Why  should  Americans  help  to  pre¬ 
serve  this  alien  organization? 

(And  why,  let  us  interject  here,  if  outlawing  the 
communist  party  will  make  it  more  difficult  to  control 
communism,  are  the  communists  so  aroused  about  the 
proposed  congressional  action?) 

*  *  * 

The  communist  advertisement  says  we  must  preserv'e 
and  protect  communism  because  this  movement  to  kill 
it  is  a  nazi  movement  and  if  it  succeeds  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  communists  will  be  followed  by  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  trades  unions  and  all  progressive  or¬ 
ganizations. 

What  piffle!  What  have  the  trades  unions  and  pro¬ 
gressive  organizations  in  common  with  the  communists? 

It  is  true  the  communists  have  considerable  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  trades  unions  when  the  latter  will  stand 
for  it,  as  is  seen  in  these  unions  where  the  former  have 
fastened  themselves  like  leeches. 

However  the  reaction  of  the  unions  has  been  de¬ 
cidedly  in  the  direction  of  getting  rid  of  this  incubus. 
Communists  have  been  generally  recognized  in  the 


established  unions  as  a  serious  source  of  weakness 
rather  than  strength.  They  try  to  identify  themselves 
with  organized  labor  but  most  of  the  unions  and  lead¬ 
ers  are  showing  strong  resentment  against  communist 
infiltration  and  interference. 

*  «  * 

However  communists  are  very  tricky  and  slippery. 
Their  public  attitude  and  their  public  statements  have 
no  relation  whatever  to  their  private  purposes.  What 
they  say  and  do  is  dictated  100  percent  by  what  they 
want  to  do  and  not  by  what  they  may  be  doing. 

For  this  reason  their  advertisement,  while  purport¬ 
ing  to  be  an  argument  against  outlawing  their  party,  is 
simply  an  effort  to  muddy  the  water  and  conceal  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  argument. 

For  how  can  there  be  an  argument  that  an  interna¬ 
tional  conspiracy  has  a  moral  right  to  establish  a  legal 
organization  in  this  country  when  its  only  purpose  is 
to  destroy  the  political,  social  and  economic  system 
that  more  than  99  percent  of  the  American  people 
believe  in? 

The  Post-Tribune  does  not  intend  to  help  this  outfit 
to  subvert  the  American  democracy.  Indeed  this  ad¬ 
vertisement  provides  one  of  the  best  reasons  thus  far 
furnished  why  the  party  should  be  outlawed.  For  if 
it  had  been  outlawed  this  advertisement  would  never 
have  been  presented  and  some  of  our  American  news¬ 
papers  would  not  have  had  to  show,  by  accepting  it 
and  publishing  it,  how  little  they  understand  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  democracy. 

*  *  * 

Newspapers  have  certain  duties  to  perform  and  one 
of  them  is  to  protect  this  nation  from  dangers  within 
as  well  as  without.  That  means  that  American  editors 
must  be  Americans  and  not  sappy  sentimentalists. 

No  editor  likes  to  stand  in  the  way  of  any  expression 
of  honest  and  informed  opinion,  but  on  the  other  hand 
every  editor  must  make  a  choice  as  to  what  he  does 
print.  No  newspaper  can  print  everything.  Certainly 
no  newspaper  is  obligated  to  any  disloyal  group  on  the 
assumption  that  even  a  communist  is  entitled  to  have 
his  say. 

Let  this  be  said  and  understood:  No  disloyal  indi¬ 
vidual  or  party  has  any  right  to  be  heard  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  The  Post-Tribune  except  as  he  or  it  may  offer 
proof  that  he  or  it  is  not  disloyal.  Neither  a  page  of 
piffle  nor  a  ton  of  baloney  wiil  be  considered  as  an 
offer  of  proof. 


The  editorial  reproduced  above  was  published  April  4,  1947  in 


THE  GARY  POST-TRIBUNE 


Gary’s  Only  Newspaper 


editor  a  publisher  for  April  19,  1947 
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Providence  State  Staff 
Blankets  Rhode  Island 


By  Jphn  T.  Plante 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I— With  the 

establishment  of  separate  copy 
desks  to  handle  suburban  news, 
the  Providence  Journal  Co.  is 
one  step  nearer  full  efficiency  in 
the  organization  of  its  “State 
Staff,”  a  unique  group  of  news¬ 
men  who  cover  Rhode  Island 
like  a  blanket. 

The  idea  behind  the  staff  was 
born  in  June,  1925,  in  a  con¬ 
versation  between  Sevellon 
Brown,  then  managing  editor, 
and  James  B.  Stickley,  a  part- 
time  correspondent. 

Mr.  Brown  suggested  Mr. 
Stickley  look  into  the  possibility 
of  setting  up  a  few  key  offices 
around  about  the  State  so  that 
a  Journal  reporter  could  reach 
the  locale  of  a  story,  no  matter 
where  it  was  within  State 
boundaries,  in  a  minimum  of 
time. 

As  time  went  on,  the  State 
staff  become  more  and  more 
elaborate. 

Augmented  by  Stringers 

Today,  Brown  is  both  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Providence 
Journal,  the  Evening  Bulletin 
and  the  Providence  Sunday 
Journal.  Stickley,  who  became 
State  Staff  editor  as  the  organi¬ 
zation  expanded,  is  general  man¬ 
ager  for  administration  of  the 
three  papers,  and — 

The  State  Staff,  which  works 
for  all  three  papers,  comprises 
48  full-time  reporters,  including 
14  bureau  managers,  who  work 
out  of  14  suburban  offices. 

The  staff  covers  all  of  the  38 
Rhode  Island  cities  and  towns 
outside  of  Providence,  as  well 
as  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  Ston- 
ington,  Conn. 

This  staff  is  augmented  by 
stringers  who  cover  the  less  im¬ 
portant  news  in  towns  like 
Foster,  Scituate,  Portsmouth, 
Tiverton,  Little  Compton  and 
Block  Island,  all  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  Seekonk.  Rehoboth 
and  North  Attleboro.  Mass.  The 
city  of  Attleboro,  Mass.,  is  cov¬ 
ert  by  a  stringer  also — the  city 
editor  of  the  Attleboro  Sun, 
who  covers  all-around  assign¬ 
ments. 

During  the  summer,  the  two 
groups  are  assisted  by  22  other 
stringers,  mostly  school  teachers, 
college  girls  and  housewives, 
who  cover  28  resorts  and 
beaches. 

Follow  Population  Trend 

The  State  Staff  is  responsible 
for  news  coverage  in  nearly 
half  the  circulation  area  of  the 
Evening  Bulletin  and  more  than 
half  the  circulation  area  of  the 
daily  and  Sunday  Journal.  An 
idea  of  the  importance  of  such 
a  staff  can  be  gained  from  a 
study  of  the  state’s  population 
trend.  This  shows  a  steady  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  main  centers 
into  the  surrounding  towns. 

The  indication  is  that  future 
circulation  gains  will  occur  in 
the  towns  and  smaller  cities, 
such  as  Cranston  and  Warwick, 
rather  than  in  the  larger  cities 
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of  Providence,  Pawtucket  and 
Woonsocket. 

All  of  the  State  Staff  offices 
operate  under  the  general  super¬ 
vision  of  the  State  editor,  whose 
headquarters  are  in  Providence, 
but  who  spends  a  good  deal  of 
his  time  in  the  field,  working 
with  the  men  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  important  stories  and 
assisting  in  the  training  of  the 
newer  men. 

The  State  Staff  is  used  also  as 
a  training  ground  for  reporters 
and  as  a  try-out  place  for  new¬ 
comers.  For  example,  on  the 
Evening  Bulletin  city  staff,  the 
city  editor,  the  assistant  to  the 
city  editor,  and  seven  of  the  re¬ 
write  and  beat  men  are  State 
Staff  graduates.  So  are  nine 
members  of  the  Journal  rewrite 
and  special  feature  batteries. 
Other  “grads”  include  Sevellon 
Brown  3rd,  who  is  assistant  to 
the  editor;  the  papers’  investi¬ 
gating  staff  chief,  and  the  public 
administration  and  religious  edi¬ 
tors,  all  of  whom  work  for  all 
three  newspapers. 

This  means  that  both  city 
staffs  are  composed  largely  of 
reporters  and  writers  who  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  neighbor¬ 
ing  Massachusetts  and  Con 
necticut. 

At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  staffs  are  balanced  with  men 
imported  from  out  of  the  State 
to  prevent  the  staffs  from  be 
coming  provincial. 

Testing  Ground 

The  State  Staff  is  preferred  as 
a  testing  ground  for  journalism 
school  graduates  and  men  with 
experience  on  smaller  newspa¬ 
pers  because  “outside”  they  ob¬ 
tain  experience  quicker  in  all- 
around  news  coverage.  Stressed 
on  the  staff  is  the  statement  that 
“no  item  of  legitimate  news  is 
ever  unimportant.” 

State  Staff  copy  Is  transmitted 
principally  by  telephone,  bus, 
train  and  teletype.  More  than  a 
third  of  it  now  is  moved  by  tele¬ 
type  and  very  soon  half  of  it 
will  move  that  way.  At  the 
present  there  are  teletype  ma¬ 
chines  in  the  Westerly,  South 
Kingstown,  Newport,  Fall  River 
and  Woonsocket  offices  and 
other  teletype  machines  are  on 
order  for  North  Kingstown, 
Bristol  and  Woonsocket.  Tele¬ 
type  machines  have  proven  their 
value,  the  State  editor  says,  for 
branch  offices  located  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  from  Providence. 

The  new  copy  desks  set  up  to 
handle  the  State  Staff  copy  have 
their  own  battery  of  teletype¬ 
writers  and  their  own  dictation 
banks.  Each  of  the  two  desks, 
one  each  for  the  Journal  and  the 
Evening  Bulletin,  is  manned  by 
a  suburban  editor  and  two  as¬ 
sistants. 

The  Evening  Bulletin  prints 
three  Home  editions,  with  about 
16  columns  of  suburban  news  in 
each  edition.  The  suburban 
pages  are  completely  replated 
for  each  edition.  The  final  edi¬ 


tion  carries  news  from  cities  and 
towns  which  make  up  Greater 
Providence.  This  Greater  Provi¬ 
dence  page  runs  through  the 
home  editions  also,  but  is  made 
over  from  one  to  another  as  the 
occasion  demands.  It  is  valuable 
as  a  slop-over  page  for  news 
from  other  suburban  territories 
which  otherwise  would  be 
forced  out  of  the  paper. 

The  morning  Journal  runs  two 
home  editions  ( three  on  Sun¬ 
days),  each  carrying  about  16 
columns  of  “State”  news.  Also, 
the  Greater  Providence  page  in 
the  final  edition  carries  another 
four  columns  of  suburban  news. 

Cooperation  Between  Staffs 

There  is  the  closest  possible 
cooperation  between  the  State 
Staff  and  the  State,  suburban, 
city,  news  and  managing  editors 
in  the  development  and  han¬ 
dling  of  news.  It  is  the  practice 
to  place  important  suburban 
stories  on  page  one  in  the  edi¬ 
tions  sent  to  those  territories. 
Frequently,  of  course,  these 
stories  are  important  enough  to 
remain  on  page  one  throughout 
all  editions,  even  the  Final  Mar¬ 
ket  edition  of  the  Bulletin, 
which  ordinarily  carries  little 
suburban  news. 

The  State  Staff  works  a  five- 
day  week  and  each  office  mana¬ 
ger  is  responsible  for  coverage 
in  his  territory — for  working 
schedules,  assignments,  etc.  In 
the  Pawtucket  office,  which  is 
the  largest  of  the  State  Staff 
offices  and  has  10  reporters, 
there  is  also  a  night  manager 
who  works  under  the  day  mana¬ 
ger’s  supervision. 

Everything  possible  Is  done  to 


keep  the  city  and  State  staffs 
close  together.  For  example,  i 
whenever  possible  men  from  the!' 
State  Staff  are  assigned  to  either  1 
the  Journal  or  Bulletin  cityi* 
staffs  for  a  week  or  two  weeks  ] 
at  a  time  to  give  them  the  "feel",f 
of  the  city  room.  Here  they  en- 
counter  the  problems  rewrite 
men  must  combat,  they  learn  || 
about  dead-lines,  they  are  shown  E 
how  stories  are  made  over  from  | 
one  edition  to  another,  etc.  AtS 
the  same  time  they  meet,  mingle  | 
and  have  lunch  with  the  men  on  | 
the  city  staff  with  whom  they| 
have  been  dealing  daily  over  the  | 
telephone.  | 

Also,  it  is  customary  to  hold  | 
at  least  one.  more  often  two.  | 
general  State  Staff  meetings  a  | 
year  at  which  city  staff  mem  S 
bers  are  guests.  These  affairs 
usually  feature  a  dinner  and',' 
entertainment.  This  practice  ■ 
was  interrupted  during  the  war 
but  will  be  resumed  this  year. 

Managers'  Conferences 
Managers’  conferences  are 
called  periodically  by  the  state 
editor  and  these  are  attended 
by  city,  suburban,  news  and 
managing  editors  and  others 
At  these  sessions,  news  and  all 
other  problems  affecting  the 
staff  are  discussed  in  detail  b 
order  to  keep  these  conferencK 
to  manageable  size,  about  hm  j 
of  the  managers  attend  each  j 
conference.  Attendance  is  ar  ? 
ranged  so  that  all  manages  [ 
have  the  opportunity  to  mwi  ] 
and  discuss  problems  with  eacJ  ; 
other.  .  ’ 

In  1925,  when  Stickley  und^ 
took  to  organize  this  staff,  tin 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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NOT  ONLY  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  CONSUMERS 
BUT  ALSO, 

BY  A  MARGIN  OF  NEARLY  $50,000,000, 
IN  TOTAL  RETAIL  SALES  I 


And  —  Everybody  In  New  England's  Second  Largest  Market  Reads 

THE  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL-BULLETIN 

New  England’s  Leading  NEWSpapers  I 

REPRESENTATIVES:  Ward-Griffith  Company,  Inc.  •  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Boston  •  Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  San  Francisco 
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State  Stcdf  copy  desk  is  for  handling  suburban  news  only  on  the 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin.  Facing  camera  in  foreground  is  Bulletin 
Suburban  Editor  Norman  Medrech.  Across  from  him  are  two  assis¬ 
tants.  In  background  ore  girls  at  the  suburban  dictation  bank. 


Providence  Staff 
Blankets  Whole  State 

continued  from  page  68 


papers  had  only  one  large  branch 
office — in  Pawtucket.  Stringers 
from  the  suburban  areas  sent 
in  their  copy  by  long  hand,  or 
via  flintsies.  All  of  that  copy 
was  handled  by  one  man  on 
each  paper. 

Stickley  decided  to  open  his 
first  new  office  in  the  city  of 
Woonsocket  on  Jan.  1,  1926, 
and  after  arranging  physical  de¬ 
tails  began  to  look  around  for 
a  “campaign”  story  to  feature 
as  the  first  day  story.  He  found 
an  old  theatre,  located  on  the 
third  fioor  of  a  wooden  build¬ 
ing,  that  had  as  its  major  emer¬ 
gency  exit  a  long  wooden  ramp 
that  ran  from  the  third  floor 
to  a  hillside  side  street. 

It  was  planned  to  write  a 
story  explaining  what  could 
happen  if  a  fire  broke  out  in 
the  theatre  while  it  was  crowd¬ 
ed  with  children. 

On  New  Year’s  Day,  the  same 
day  the  Woonsocket  office  was 
opened,  a  fire  actually  did  break 
out  in  the  theatre  and  it  was 
only  with  the  greatest  of  diffi¬ 
culty  that  firemen  succeeded  in 
removing  all  of  the  youngsters. 

Instead  of  a  “campaign"  story 
the  new  office’s  first  day  col¬ 
umns  had  a  page  one  yam. 
Stickley  says  that  even  to  this 
day  he  is  often  kidded  about 
how  the  fire  started. 

As  each  new  news  area  was 
opened  up,  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  cooperated  by  strength¬ 
ening  dealer  distribution  in 
those  sections. 

“The  main  advantage  of  our 
set-up,”  says  Stickley,  “is  that 
it  gives  a  community  coverage 
of  its  own  section  and  adja¬ 
cent  areas  at  no  sacrifice  to  the 
reader  of  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  news.” 

He  stresses  the  i>oint  that 
State  Staff  men  live  in  and 
are  a  part  of  the  communities 
they  cover. 
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DIRECTOMAT 

Speeds  Produetion..  Improves  Reproductioi 


Park  and  Shop 
Plan  to  Begin 
In  Allentown 

Allxntown,  Pa.  —  A  plan 
dreamed  up  three  years  ago  to 
solve  this  city’s  downtown  park¬ 
ing  dilenuna  is  about  to  meet 
the  test  of  practicality. 

The  widely  heralded  Park 
and  Shop  idea,  supported 
strongly  by  Call  •  Chronicle 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  will  go  into 
effect  May  1.  It  embodies  the 
city’s  entire  business  district, 
with  merchants  putting  up  the 
capital  to  finance  a  series  of 
parking  lots. 

Donald  P.  Miller,  secretary 
and  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  newspapers,  is  one  of  the 
founders  and  an  officer  of  Park 
&  Shop,  Inc.,  which  embraces 
stores  of  every  size  in  a  $250,- 
000  investment. 

Miller  was  one  of  a  trio  which 
set  out  three  years  ago  to  find 
a  workable  solution  to  the  park¬ 
ing  congestion.  Announcement 
by  a  large  store  that  it  would 
be  moved  to  the  outskirts 
hastened  action  and  won  im¬ 
mediate  interest  by  merchants 
in  the  park  and  shop  plan. 

Part  of  the  program  calls  for 
the  banning  of  curb  parking  by 
store  owners  and  their  em¬ 
ployes.  Within  a  year  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  bought  or  leased 
spaces  for  400  cars  as  a  nucleus 
for  a  chain  of  8  or  10  lots  ca¬ 
pable  of  handling  to  1,200  cars. 

Stores  will  stamp  parking 
tickets  of  those  customers  mak¬ 
ing  purchases  and  the  lot  own¬ 
ers  will  refund  the  parking  fees 
on  stamped  tickets.  Both  large 
and  small  stores  are  thus  able 
to  provide  parking  space  for 
their  customers. 

Call  -  Chronicle  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  is  one  of  the  first  partici¬ 
pating  members  of  Park  &  Shop, 
Inc.,  which  will  be  owned  by 
merchants  through  an  issue  of 
common  stock  and  managed  by 
a  board  of  directors. 


A  few 

Directomat  advantages: 

ifr  DIRECTOMAT  molding  produces  sharper,  more 
uniform  mats . . .  makes  possible  the  higher  quality 
reproduction  demanded  by  advertisers  and  agencies.' 

^  The  DIRECTOMAT  eliminates  stretch  of  mats. ..re¬ 
duces  chance  of  mat  buckle... can  produce  dry  mats 
with  the  same  shrinkage  you  now  get. 

★  With  the  DIRECTOMAT  all  color  work  and  fine 
half-tone  work  can  be  molded  and  eompletely  dried 
without  shrinkage... in  a  single  operation. 

^  The  DIRECTOMAT  equipped  for  double-sided  op¬ 
eration  has  the  capacity  of  two  mat  rollers...  requires 
the  space  of  only  one. 


To  help  meet  the  demands  of 
advertisers  for  better  repro¬ 
duction,  more  and  more  lead¬ 
ing  dailies  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  are  install¬ 
ing  Directomats.  They  are 
discovering  through  actual  ex¬ 
perience  tnat  the  Directomat 
not  only  produces  sharper, 
more  uniform  mats,  but  has 
many  otheradvantages  as  well. 


Nearly  150  Directomats  are 
already  bringing  all  of  these 
advantages  to  leading  news¬ 
paper  and  commercial  plants. 
If  you  are  interested  in  these 
advantages  for  your  plant- 
interested  in  improving  repro¬ 
duction  today... providing  for 
R.O.P.  color  work  now  or  later 
— w'rite  to  Lake  Erie  for  com¬ 
plete  facts  on  the  Directomat. 


Lake  Erie 
Engineering  Coup. 

508  Woodward  Avenue 
Buffalo  17,  N.Y. 

Offices  in  Principal  Citie* 
foreign  Countries 

l..««ding  manufficturer  of  hydnafa  | 
pre«8r«..«ll  tiae*  and  i 

typing  . .  plaatic  molding . .  P*®®**^ 
ing-.ruboer  vulcanifiag*-***** 
working . ,  forging . .  metal 
8ion . .  apecial  purpoae. 


A  "prteUtly  right”  dagrts  of  rasilianca  it  a  dapaadablt 
eharaetarlttie  of  tha  aaw  1947  VULCAN  Pratt  Blankaft. 
Prattroem  axaeativat  avarywhara  ora  anthutiottie  la 
thair  praita.  "Ghottiag"  it  virtually  aliminatad. 

VULCAN'S  navar-anding  rataarck  hat  alto  anhaaead 
tha  aawatt  VULCAN  Blaohatt  with  graatar  taatila 
ttraagtb  in  tha  coating  compound,  which  attnrat 


groatar  ratittanca  to  waar  and  tnrfaea  abratioat. 
Incraatad  firmnatt  haipt  to  produca  a  tharp,  tparkling, 
printad  thaat. 

VULCAN  Pratt  Blankatt  can  help  you  turn  out  a  mora 
attractivaly  printad  papar.  inqnira  aboat  our  wida 
variaty  of  prott  packingt  .  .  .  tha  world't  mott  complata 

Una. 


PROOFING  COMPANY 

FIRST  AVENUE  &  58th  STREET  •  BROOKLYN  70,  NEW  YORK 
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Power  of  Ads 
Told  in  Panels 
For  Akron  Folks 

Akron,  O. — ^Ask  any  advertis¬ 
ing  man  if  he  knows  of  any 
industry,  business  or  profession 
that  couldn’t  be  improved  by  the 
use  of  well-plann^  advertising 
and,  if  he's  worth  his  salt,  he’ll 
probably  have  to  shake  his 
head. 

Yet  the  advertising  profession, 
itself,  is  one  of  the  most  back¬ 
ward  in  telling  its  merits  and  ac¬ 
complishments  to  the  world. 

And  all  this  should  be  changed 
immediately,  Robert  Wheeler, 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal, 
believes.  Wheeler  feels  so 
strongly  about  this  that  his  fel¬ 
low  directors  of  the  Akron  Ad 
Club  have  made  him  chairman 
of  a  committee  on  “advertising 
the  Power  of  Advertising.’’ 

“Advertising  people  know  of 
the  vital  contribution  our  pro¬ 
fession  is  making  to  the  daily 
lives  of  every  American,’’  says 
Wheeler,  “but  the  man  on  the 
street  is  all  too  likely  to  over¬ 
look  these  accomplishments.  He 
may  even  bear  a  grudge  against 
advertising  because  of  a  single 
case  where  he  may  have  been 
misled.  He  may  feel  that  adver¬ 
tising  adds  to  the  cost  of  goods 
produced,  instead  of  lowering 
those  costs  and  making  possible 
millions  of  jobs.” 

Wheeler  and  his  committee 
already  have  started  in  a  small 
way  to  dramatize  the  importance 
of  advertising  in  our  economy. 
Two  analytical  presentations 
have  been  developed,  telling  the 
story  of  advertising  in  words 
that  the  average  man  can  read¬ 
ily  understand.  Technical  de¬ 
tails  are  purposely  omitted,  em¬ 
phasis  being  placed  on  the 
things  that  advertising  has  done. 

These  presentations  are  on 
display  boards  measuring  28  by 
36  inches.  Proofs  of  ads.  ob¬ 
tained  from  leading  agencies, 
are  mounted  on  the  boards  and 


covered  with  lumarith  for  maxi¬ 
mum  eye  appeal.  A  typical  panel 
discusses  the  job  advertising  has 
done  in  building  a  healthier  na¬ 
tion,  displaying  the  effective 
campaigns  of  Parke,  Davis  and 
Co.,  Metropolitan  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  and  others  which  have 
attempted  to  educate  people  in 
preventive  medicine. 

First  presentations  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  have  been  made  in  60 
Akron  area  public  and  parochial 
high  schools.  The  committee 
feels  that  these  display  are 
helpful  to  students  entering  the 
Advertising  Essay  contest  which 
has  been  sponsored  by  the 
Akron  Ad  Club  and  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America. 

According  to  present  plans, 
the  presentations  will  next  be 
made  before  women’s  clubs, 
luncheon  groups,  teachers’  or¬ 
ganizations  and  union  meetings. 

Questionnaires  are  also  being 
distributed  among  grade  school 
and  high  school  students.  At¬ 
tempting  to  find  out  ads  which 
had  a  particular  appeal  for  these 
youngsters,  the  questionnaires 
are  being  used,  primarily,  to 
arouse  interest  in  advertising. 

“These  projects  and  the  many 
others  we  hope  will  grow  out  of 
it  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  industrial  and  retail  leaders 
as  well  as  to  anyone  associated 
with  any  phase  of  advertising,” 
Wheeler  says.  “If  .we  can  arouse 
a  keener  interest  in  advertising 
as  such  we  have  not  only  built 
a  greater  result  potential  but 
have  stimulated  thinking  along 
new  lines  for  the  use  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

“Just  as  appreciation  for  music 
and  literature  is  built  on  educa¬ 
tion  and  understanding,  adver¬ 
tising  can  reach  new,  large 
groups  of  users  only  if  they 
understand  the  functions  and 
powers  of  the  art.  The  medical 
and  legal  professions  could  ren¬ 
der  a  tremendous  public  service 
if  reactionary  members  of  their 
groups  would  abandon  their 
aversion  to  advertising.  But  only 
by  persistent  work  of  the  people 
who  believe  in  advertising  can 
these  ends  be  accomplished.” 


^^ORiOlNATID 

^VwiTHtVPEOni 


Displaying  the  panels  with  advertising  campaigns  are  three  mem¬ 
bers  oi  the  Akron  Beacon  Joumal's  classified  advertising  department: 
Arthur  Gosling,  George  Richards  and  Bill  Wolfe. 


700,000 

STOCKHOLDERS 


They  are  all  a  part  of  good  telephone  service 


The  owners  of  the  Bell  System  are  everyday  people 
like  the  rest  of  us,  in  all  walks  of  life,  in  the  cities, 
tot\’ns  and  rural  areas  of  America. 

More  than  half  of  the  700,000  owners  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  have 
been  stockholders  for  ten  years  or  more.  More  than 
half  are  women.  One  in  every'  fourteen  is  a  telephone 
employee. 

About  210,000  stockholders  own  5  shares  or  less. 
The  average  holding  is  30  shares.  No  one  person  or 
institution  owns  as  much  as  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  stock. 

TTie  savings  of  many  people  helped  build  the  Bell 
System  which  serves  so  many  people  and  gives 
employment  to  625,000  men  and  women. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April 
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publications  considering  parade,  I  can  commend  it 
highly  as  valuable  editorially  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  circulation/' 

EUGENE  MEYER 
The  Washiiif'ton  Post 


like  the  splendid  handling  of  pictures  .  .  .  parade  is  a 
notable  addition  to  The  Post." 

LLOYD  GREGORY 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
The  Houston  Post 


^^arade  is  the  grandest  circulation-builder  and  circulation* 
holder  I’ve  ever  seen.’’ 

JAMES  M.  ARMSTRONG 

Circulation  Manager 

The  Syracuse  Herald-American 


The  Sunday  Picture  Magazine 


Now  Distributed  Every  Week  With  These  Fine  Newspupers 


Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Bridgeport  Sunday  Post 
Chicago  Sun 
Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News 

Detroit  Free  Press 
El  Paso  Times 
Erie  Dispatch 
Houston  Post 


Fort  Wayne  Journal- 
Gazette 

Jacksonville  Florida 
Times  Union 
Newark  Star-Ledger 
New  Bedford  Standard 
Times 

Portland  (Me.)  Sunday 
Telegram 


Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer 
'  Press 

Syracuse  Herald- 
American 
Toledo  Times 
Washington  Post 
Wichita  Eagle 
Youngstown  Vindicator 
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The  new  G-E  ELECTRONIC  press  drive  —startlingly 
new  and  different,  yet  controlled  by  the  standard 
push-button  station.  Requires  no  starting  motor 
or  clutch.  This  electronic  drive  offers  stepless 
speed  control.  Drives  adjustable-speed  d-c 
motors  from  an  a-c  supply  (see  rectifier  panel 
above)  for  greater  efficiency;  saving  money  and 
maintenance  time.  Bulletin  GEA-4670, 

Standard  a-c  drives  (above  right)— in  four  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  for  slab,  rail,  or  inverted  mounting. 
Now  available  in  the  famous  Tri-Clad  design 
which  provides  greater  motor  protection  in  a 
modem,  sleekly-smooth  frame.  Entire  drive  is 
compact — slow- motion  gearing,  over-running 
clutch,  thrustor  brake  and  starting  motor  on 
same  base  with  running  motor.  Bulletin  GEA- 
4683. 

Factory-assembled  control  (right)— compact, 
metal-enclosed,  permit  smooth  speed  changes, 
smooth  starts,  smooth  acceleration  with  wide 
si>ced  range.  Both  primary  and  secondary  con¬ 
trol  are  metal -enclosed,  force  ventilated  for 
drives  rated  from  20  to  50  hp.  Control  for  60-  to 
200-hp  drives  is  new — introduced  just  before 
the  war,  well  received  at  all  plants  now  using 
it.  Bulletin  GEA-4473. 

Paper  savers — G-E  accessories  for  the  press — 

web-break  detector,  web  breaker,  cylinder  brakes, 
folder  brakes,  time-interval  start  and  automatic- 
reset  signal  system — all  are  designed  to  save  you 
time,  labor,  paper — help  you  meet  deadlines  with 


60-  200-lip  <Mtr«l 

70-  SO-lip  CMrtr«l 


EVERYTHING  aECTRICAL 
FOR  THE  RRINTMG  MDUSTRY 


IF  IT’S  ELECTRICAL . . . 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


a  minimum  of  confusion  and  trouble.  They  function  with 
both  electronic  and  standard  a-c  drives.  Bulletin  GEA-4683. 

Stereotype  melting — cleaner,  cooler — with  the  Calrod  im¬ 
mersion  heater.  Operation  is  silent,  providing  uniform  heat 
distribution  and  less  dross.  Accurate,  automatic  temperature 
control  is  possible  for  any  size  furnace.  Bulletin  GEA-4653. 

Photoelectric  color-register  control — means  precise,  automatic 
register  of  successive  color  impressions  on  a  continuous  web — 
particularly  applicable  to  high-speed  rotogravure  color 
presses.  Electronic  equipment  constantly  corrects  any  slip 
in  register.  System  successfully  used  in  a  number  of  plants 
since  1939.  Bulletin  GEA-3702. 

•  Modern  power  distribution  practices  have  been  engineered 
by  General  Electric  to  enable  all  industries  to  utilize  power 
in  the  most  efficient  manner  possible.  By  calling  the  nearest 
G-E  office,  you  will  be  put  in  touch  with  the  man  who  can 
help  you  apply  all  t3rpes  of  electric  equipment  you  need,  in 
an  economical  way,  both  in  your  plant  and  on  the  press. 
Because  we  do  have  a  wide  range  of  products,  you  can  be 
sure  of  an  impartial  decision  in  the  selection  of  equipment 
best  suited  to  your  requirements.  Further  information  is 
available  on  all  products.  We  shall  be  glad  to  supply  it  upon 
request.  Apparatus  Department,  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 


From  press  drives  and  unit  substations  to  web- 
break  detectors.  General  Electric  can  supply 
you  with  specially  designed  equipment  for  use 
ea  the  press  or  in  the  plant. 


statiaa 


Cyliadar  braka 


12  marks  per  cylinder  revolution 


Correcting  motor 
thyratrons. 

D-c _ 


r"  Circuits 

■Wib'  scanni  ng  .vV- 


Impulse  comjparator 
'Mixing  panel 


Reversing 

correcting 

motor 

Indrive 

shaft\ 


Impression 
roll  * 


Phototube 


Planetary  gear 


12  slits  in  scanning  disc 


ElECTRIC 


GENERAL 
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PROMOTION 


Editorial  Side  Given 
Brochure  Treatment 


//?  •  li  QJ  Active  Week 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

IT  IS  barely  a  month  since  the 

Georgia  Supreme  Court  ruled 
in  favor  of  constitutional  law 
and  decided  that  Georgia,  like 
the  other  47  states,  could  get 
along  with  only  one  governor. 
But  already  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  is  bouncing  onto  the  desks 
of  advertisers  and  advertising 
agency  executives  a  brochure 
recounting  its  own  part  in  the 
fantastic  period  of  “63  Days 
With  2  Governors." 

Now  this  is  enterprise,  the 
same  kind  of  enterprise  in  the 
Journal's  promotion  shop  as 
was  displayed  in  its  news  shop. 
The  brochure  is  an  excellent 
job  which  tells  the  story  of 
what  the  Journal  did  during 
that  hectic  period  of  two  gov¬ 
ernors  through  the  simple  de¬ 
vice  of  reproducing  headlines 
of  news  stories,  editorials,  pic¬ 
tures  and  cartoons. 

Perhaps  the  brochure  would 
have  been  improved  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  some  brief  text  mat¬ 
ter.  But  the  story  gets  across 
without  it.  It  is  a  forceful  story 
of  courageous  journalism,  the 
more  forceful  because  it  comes 
at  a  time  when  critics  of  the 
press  are  bemoaning  its  lack 
of  courage. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  and  a 
sad  thing  that  promotion  shops 
generally  are  geared  to  dis¬ 
play  quick  enterprise  in  putting 
out  material  about  circulation 
increases  and  linage  gains. 
Rarely  do  they  get  out  anything 
about  the  paper’s  news  or  edi¬ 
torial  accomplishments  until 
these  are  beginning  to  cool  into 
history. 

Yet  here  very  simply  is  what 
every  newspaper  promotion 
shop  can  do  to  confound  those 
who  criticize  the  press  not  for 
not  doing  what  is  right  so  much 
as  for  not  doing  what  they,  the 
critics,  deem  to  be  right.  If  you 
are  looking  for  a  program  to 
restore  waning  confidence  in 
the  press  as  the  guardian  and 
the  champion  of  a  people's  free¬ 
dom,  it  need  be  nothing  more 
elaborate  than  this  simple  re¬ 
porting  job  the  Journal  has 
done. 

The  fault,  we  know,  lies  not 
entirely  with  the  promotion 
people.  Too  often  they  are  only 
too  eager  to  publicize  the  pap¬ 
er’s  news  and  editorial  achieve¬ 
ments,  only  to  find  strange  and 
unexplainable  stops  from  the 
news  and  editorial  departments. 
There  is  a  strange  shying  away 
from  anything  promotional  by 
the  very  people  who  have  most 
at  stake  in  getting  this  very 
promotional  job  done  for  them. 

The  term  promotional,  per¬ 
haps,  is  unfortunate.  There  is 
nothing  promotional — in  the 
bad  sense  of  the  word — about 
this  brochure,  for  instance.  It 
is  simply  good  and  timely  re¬ 
porting  of  what  Time  magazine 
called  “one  of  the  year’s  not¬ 


able  journalistic  exploits.”  And 
what  we  term  one  of  the  year’s 
notable  promotional  exploits, 
too. 


INTEREST  in  color  advertising 

in  newspapers  is  increasing 
probably  faster  than  its  actual 
use.  So  far.  greatest  use  of  run 
of  paper  color  has  been  by  re¬ 
tail  advertisers.  It  may  well  be 
that  they  will  always  be  the 
largest  users  of  newspaper  col¬ 
or.  But  the  national  advertiser 
is  perking  up  his  interest,  too, 
and  as  soon  as  more  experience 
is  available — as  in  the  Schenley 
color  campaign — and  more  uni¬ 
formity,  it  seems  certain  that  a 
large  volume  of  national  color 
linage  will  be  offered. 

Thus  it  is  an  opportune  time 
for  the  Branham  Company  to 
issue  its  splendid  booklet  on 
R.  O.  P.  Color.  This  lists  the 
newspapers  —  a  surprisingly 
large  number,  too  —  offering 
r.o.p.  color,  their  circulation, 
page  size,  black  and  white  rate, 
extra  for  color,  number  of  col¬ 
ors  offered,  and  size  of  color 
units  acceptable.  It  is  exactly 
the  kind  of  color  guide  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  has  needed 
and  wanted. 

The  booklet  is  well  designed 
and  simple.  It  is  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  smart  and  timely  pro¬ 
motion  by  a  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative  who  is  on  his  toes  to 
create  more  business  and  new 
business  not  only  for  his  own 
papers  but  for  all  papers. 

In  the  Bag 

TOM  KENNEY  over  at  the 

Newark  (N.  J.  1  News  grabs 
himself  another  handful  of 
orchids  from  our  hothouse  for 
his  current  trade  paper  series, 
single  columns  featuring  a  love¬ 
ly  who  writes  notes  to  the 
“Dear  Boys”  and  signs  them 
simply  “Essex.”  That’s  the  name 
of  the  county  Newark  is  in,  of 
course.  Following  the  note  is  a 
brief  sell,  always  supported  by 
some  business  fact,  not  for  the 
News  so  much  as  for  its  mar¬ 
ket.  The  ads  are  simple,  and  be¬ 
cause  they  are  simple  they 
stand  out.  giving  Tom  maxi¬ 
mum  value,  we  should  say,  for 
his  single  column  investment. 

And  while  we’re  on  trade 
papers — the  Cincinnati  Enquir¬ 
er's  series  featuring  R.  Taylor 
cartoons  and  the  little  “solid 
Cincinnati"  people  scores  a  high 
mark  with  the  current  ad  show¬ 
ing  a  space  buyer  through  the 
fiuoroscope.  Across  the  top  of 
his  head,  flabbergasting  the 
MD.  is  the  sign.  "Solid  Cincin¬ 
nati  reads  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer."  “Oh,  that?”  he  tells  the 
MD.  “I  always  keep  that  in 
mind.  You  see  I’m  a  space 
buyer.  Doc!”  Neat,  but  really 
neat. 


Readers  Are  Film  Critics 

THE  Yorkshire  (Eng.)  Post  re¬ 
ports  unusual  success  with  a 
film  criticism  competition  in 
which  readers  give  their  views 
On  current  movies,  and  win  cash 
or  tickets.  Theater  managers  co¬ 
operate.  Occasionally,  too,  the 
Post  hires  a  hall  for  an  event  at 
which  a  panel  of  local  grocers 
is  heckled  by  housewives.  This 
feature  is  broadcast. 

Vet  Benefit  Service 

ON  the  assumption  that  some  of 
the  relatives  of  servicemen 
who  gave  their  lives  in  World 
War  II  have  overlooked  or  for¬ 
gotten  their  rights  to  assistance 
and  benefits,  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y. )  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
cooperated  with  the  Veterans 
Service  Bureau  in  listing  the 
benefits  and  printing  a  coupon 
for  several  days  inviting  kin 
to  communicate  with  the  Bu 
reau. 

Speakers  Bureau 

THE  Toledo  (O. )  Blade  public 
relations  department  has  or¬ 
ganized  a  speakers’  bureau 
through  which  speaking  engage¬ 
ments  of  employes  are  clear^, 
with  expenses  and  compensation 
for  such  appearances.  The 
Blade  pays  $10  for  each  talk, 
whether  it  is  on  company  time 
or  not.  Out-of-town  expenses 
are  also  provided. 

News  Review  Reprints 

THE  seven-day  news  review  car¬ 
ried  Saturdays  in  the  San 
Francisco  News  Is  reprinted  for 
use  in  the  schools.  Questions 
based  on  the  contents  are  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  school  department 
and  inserted.  The  first  run  was 
6.000  copies. 


Management  Council 
Will  Operate  Papers 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Follow¬ 
ing  retirement  of  Harry  S.  Web¬ 
ster,  for  many  years  general 
manager  of  the  San  Bernardino 
Sun  and  Evening  Telegram, 
President  James  A.  Guthrie  has 
appointed  a  management  coun¬ 
cil  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the 
papers. 

Named  to  this  council  are 
Ralph  W.  Davis,  in  charge  of 
editorial  department  and  me¬ 
chanical  production;  Howard  P. 
Graham,  in  charge  of  advertis¬ 
ing;  E.  Li.  Fleming,  in  charge  of 
account',  credit  and  purchasing; 
and  Melvin  M.  Sikes,  in  charge 
of  auditing  and  circulation  de¬ 
partments. 

■ 

To  Serve  the  Public 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  —  The  Mil- 
waukee  Journal  has  offered  the 
Milwaukee  common  council  the 
facilities  of  its  station  WTMJ, 
without  charge,  “for  such  pur¬ 
poses  as  the  council  may  elect  to 
use  them  in  keeping  the  people 
of  Milwaukee  informed  of  coun¬ 
cil  proceedings.” 


Set  by  ANAN 
For  Convention 

American  Newspaper  Adv«. 
tising  Network  is  preparing  tot 
intense  activity  in  New  Yoii’i 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  durint 
the  American  Newspaper  l^b- 
lishers  Association  -  Associated 
Pres,s  annual  convention 
April  21  to  24.  ^ 

Busiest  of  its  executives  will 
be  Daniel  E.  Moran,  director  ol 
publisher  relations,  who  is  chief, 
ly  responsible  for  completint 
the  Network’s  membership. 

Beginning  Sundav,  April  20 
ANAN’s  board  of  directors  and 
advisory  committee  will  meet 
regularly  during  the  sessions 
On  opening  day.  reports  of  Net¬ 
work  progress  will  be  made  bj 
Edward  D.  Madden,  executive 
vicepresident:  the  Sales  Depart 
ment:  and  Mr.  Moran.  Harold 
A.  Stretch  of  the  Philadelphii 
Inquirer.  ANAN  president,  will  f 
be  chairman.  f 

Open  Meeting  Wednesday  ^ 

One  open  meeting  is  sched-  t 
uled.  for  Wednesday,  April  21  ' 
5:30  to  7  p.m.,  at  which  Mr.  j 
Moran  will  talk  and  the  Net¬ 
work’s  color-slide  presentatioi 
“What’s  Ahead  for  Advertisinifl* 
will  be  shown.  Mr.  Moran  ha 
extended  invitations  to  all  i» 
terested  publishers  and  partic* 
larly  those  from  smaller  new» 
papers  all  of  whom,  he  pointed 
out.  are  eligible  for  associate  i 
membership  in  ANAN. 

During  convention  week.  Mr. 
Moran  will  concentrate  his  ae 
tivities  chiefly  among  prosper 
tive  associate  members,  with  the 
view  of  building  up  as  large  i 
total  list  of  papers  as  possible 
In  the  “basic”  membership 
group  there  are  now  43  metrO' 
politan  newspapers.  Several 
additional  large  papers  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  sign  during  .the  next 
two  weeks.  Mr.  Moran  said. 

When  finally  completed,  Mr.  • 
Moran  said,  the  Network  struc 
ture  is  expected  to  benefit  all 
newspapers  by  making  th« 
medium  “really  competitive" 
with  radio  and  magazines. 


MOVING? 


wrHEN  moving,  help  us 
"  give  you  prompt  service 
by  notifying  us  In  advance, 
and  by  giving  us  both  old 
unci  new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits 
us  to  copies  enough  only  to 
supply  our  current  subscrip¬ 
tion  list.  Back  copies  are 
scarce!  Avoid  loss  of  your 
copies  by  renewing  promptly. 
Watch  your  renewal  due- 
date  on  the  address  section 
of  your  wrapper. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

N«w  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Subaeription  raiea  —  domaaUe. 
$5.00;  Cmtadaa,  $5.50; 

$6.00. 


U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  April  1«.  INI 


Pianne«l  during  the  war  years  .  .  .  perfected  in 
the  period  of  reconversion  .  .  .  and  produced 
as  fast  as  materials  and  machinery  hecanie 
available  —  the  Goss  Hea«niner  provides  pro¬ 
duction  fai'ilities  in  advance  of  today's  recpiire- 
ments.  It  gives  to  metropolitan  newspapers  all 


the  speed,  quality  printing,  and  color  capacity 
they  need  —  plus  pntvision  for  e\|)ansion  of 
color  facilities  at  any  time  without  major  alter¬ 
ations.  Again.  Goss  engineers  have  accurately 
anticipated  future  demands  in  designing  a  press 
that's  far  ahead  of  its  time. 


THE 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1535  South  Paulina  Stroat,  Chicago  8,  Illinois 


San  Francisco 


Proston,  England 
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RADIO 


Peabody  Prize  Program 
Links  Rural  Editors 


By  Jerry  Walker 

THEY’VE  just  pinned  a  medal 

on  a  1,000- watt  dawn-to-dusk 
radio  station  for  distinguished 
public  service. 

It  all  goes  to  show  that  you 
don’t  ne^  50,000  watts  of  pow¬ 
er  all  day  and  far  into  the  night 
to  be  a  potent  influence  in 
broadcasting;  so  say  the  judges 
in  handing  out  this  year’s 
George  Foster  Peabody  Awards 
— the  Pulitzer  Prizes  of  micro- 
phoning. 

Some  significance  attaches, 
too,  to  the  fact  that  the  man 
who  runs  WHCU,  the  Corneli 
University  station  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  is  named  Michael  (Mike 
for  short)  Hanna.  The  special 
citation  is  for  his  prc^ram, 
“Radio  Edition  of  the  Weekly 
Press,’’  in  which  broadcasting 
and  newspapers,  sometimes  com¬ 
petitors,  have  bern  joined  in 
the  welfare  of  the  area  they 
serve. 

Choice  Guided  by  Listener! 

Guided  by  reports  from  listen¬ 
ing  post  committees,  the  Pea¬ 
body  Board  of  Henry  Grady 
School  of  Journalism  in  Georgia 
has  called  the  nation’s  attention 
to  WHCU  for  admirably  link¬ 
ing  the  editorial  ability  of  74 
country  editors  in  presenting 
material  of  social  significance 
and  interest. 

On  the  Board,  which  also  re¬ 
warded  John  Crosby  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  for 
his  radio  criticism,  William  L. 
Shirer  as  a  commentator,  and 
"Meet  the  Press”  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  System,  are  five  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  press:  Jonathan 
Daniels,  editor,  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
News  and  Observer;  Mark  Eth¬ 
ridge,  publisher,  Louisville 
( Ky. )  Courier  -  Journal  and 
Times;  Jos^h  Henry  Jackson, 
literary  editor,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle;  Waldemar  Kaempf- 
fert,  science  editor.  New  York 
Times;  and  Ralph  McGill,  edi¬ 
tor,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  all¬ 
local  program  they  liked  best 
for  1946: 

Nothing  Very  Dramatic. 

But  It  Stirs  Action 

EVERY  Sunday  afternoon  for 

almost  a  year,  Sam  Woodside 
has  sat  down  before  the  micro¬ 
phone  of  WHCHT  to  broadcast 
a  15-minute  "Radio  Edition  of 
the  Weekly  Press.”  The  pro¬ 
gram  offers  nothing  very  dra¬ 
matic.  (Even  some  of  the  key 
members  of  the  station  staff 
wonder  why  anybody  listens  to 
it.) 

Sam  quotes  Jesse  Peck  of  the 
Casenovia  Republican  on  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  high 
school  course  to  promote  safe 
automobile  driving,  or  G.  Wel- 
ton  Fickeisen  of  the  Moravia 
Republican  -  Register  on  inade¬ 
quate  pay  for  school  teachers, 
or  Horace  Greeley  Howard  of 
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the  Newark  Courier-Gazette  on 
the  “union  ticket”  system  in 
local  elections. 

Then  he  notes  that  the  village 
of  Winsor,  over  in  Broome 
County,  has  set  up  a  coopera¬ 
tive  canning  factory,  and  that 
Groton,  in  Tompkins  County, 
has  organized  a  commimity 
council  to  sponsor  local  im¬ 
provements. 

Sam  finishes  the  program  with 
a  couple  of  minutes  of  features, 
such  as  a  baby  born  with  two 
teeth,  or  the  appearance  of  a 
rare  Kentucky  cardinal  as  an 
early  sign  of  spring. 

Gross  Roots  Exchange 

Mike  Hanna’s  idea,  which  de¬ 
veloped  over  a  period  of  10 
years,  is  basically  simple:  ef¬ 
fective  community  action  de¬ 
pends  on  news  and  informed 
discussion.  Rural  citizens  read 
the  metropolitan  press,  but  they 
find  little  news  of  themselves 
or  of  their  local  problems.  They 
listen  to  the  radio,  but  the  na¬ 
tional  and  world  events  they 
hear  about  seem  to  have  little 
relation  to  their  daily  lives. 
What  they  read  in  their  weekly 
newspapers  is  too  often  strictly 
local,  because  the  editors  have 
resigned  themselves  to  serving 
a  small  public  in  a  limited  area. 

Hence  the  citizens  of  Tru- 
mansburg,  in  Tompkins  County, 
N.  Y.,  may  have  problems  di¬ 
rectly  comparable  to  those  of 
Wellsboro,  Pa.,  only  70  miles 
distant;  but  they  have  no  nor¬ 
mal  method  of  communication. 
Such  communities  have  been  as 
isolated  from  one  another  as 
were  medieval  walled  towns. 
Mike  Hanna’s  search  has  been 
for  a  way  to  break  down  the 
walls  and  bridge  the  gap.  He 
decided  two  years  ago  that  radio 
could  do  it  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  editors  of  the  weekly 
press. 

Editoriol  Page  Revitalized 

"We  started  out,”  he  will  tell 
you,  "with  seven  skeptical  edi¬ 
tors  and  an  idea  for  a  program. 
Now  we  have  74  enthusiastic 
editors  cooperating  in  a  joint 
enterprise  that  has  brought  back 
the  spirit  and  method  of  the 
town  meeting  to  an  area  embrac¬ 
ing  22  counties  of  southern  New 
York  and  northern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.”  The  papers,  incidental¬ 
ly,  have  a  total  circulation  of 
more  than  350,000. 

The  importance  of  Sam  Wood- 
side’s  typical  broadcast,  de¬ 
scribed  earlier,  is  that  Case- 
novia’s  safe  driving  course, 
noted  on  Sept.  26,  followed  an 
editorial  challenge  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  the  Dundee  Observer^ 
61  miles  to  the  west,  aired  on 
Aug.  18.  Winsor’s  community 
cannery  was  soon  copied  by 
several  other  towns  and  villages. 
Community  coiuicils  have 
sprung  up  in  Skaneateles,  De- 


"Television — ^Today  and  Tomorrow"  is  the  topic  that  brought 
gether.  left  to  right — Thomas  H.  Hutchinson.  WFTL  consultant’  Bm 
W.  Clipp,  WFIL  general  manager;  Donald  M.  McClure.  N.  W.  Ay 
&  Son,  and  Paul  Mowrey.  American  Broadcasting  Com  at 
Philadelphia  meeting. 


posit,  and  other  towns  through¬ 
out  the  area.  And  staunch  Re¬ 
publican  rural  communities  by 
the  dozen  joined  the  cry  against 
the  Governor’s  plan  on  teachers’ 
salaries. 

The  Moravia  weekly  had  no 
editorial  column  eight  months 
ago,  and  the  Skaneateles  editor, 
even  if  he  read  his  exchanges 
assiduously,  might  have  missed 
the  significance  of  the  event  in 
Groton. 

The  trained  newspaperman  at 
the  microphone  in  Ithaca,  by 
his  selection  of  material  week 
by  week,  has  emphasized  the 
important  items,  stimulated  in¬ 
terest  in  problems  of  general 
concern,  and  helped  the  com¬ 
munities  to  find  their  own  so¬ 
lutions — all  without  preaching 
or  editorializing.  Sam’s  voice 
is  that  of  a  moderator,  not  that 
of  a  special  pleader.  His  cen¬ 
tral  function  is  to  liberate  and 
amplify  the  forgotten  voices  of 
the  rural  editors. 

To  assist  him  in  preparing 
this  broadcast,  Sam  has  Lou 
Frankel,  former  radio  editor  of 
Billboard,  and  Ted  Howes,  an¬ 
other  former  newspaperman 
who  had  his  own  advertising 
agency.  The  staff  averages  36 
hours  a  week  reading  the  74 
papers  and  selecting  items.  The 
final  manuscript  represents  a 
careful  sifting  and  condensation 
of  hundreds  of  items. 

Those  who  work  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  have  been  especially  alert 
to  discover  whether  or  not  the 
editors  themselves  are  becom¬ 
ing  more  articulate  and  enter¬ 
prising.  The  signs  are  plentiful. 
Eight  weeklies  have  inaugurated 
editorial  opinion  columns,  and 
other  editors  say  they  plan^to 
start  such  columns  as  soon  as 
they  can  get  newsprint. 


Clipp  Advocate 
Tele  Rate  to  Fiti 
Retailers'  Fund 


Philadelphia — A  call  for  ‘ 
vision  rates  tailored  to  suit 
budgets  of  local  retail  ads 
tisers”  was  voiced  this  week  1 
Roger  W.  Clipp,  general 
ager  of  the  Inquirer  stati 
WFIL,  at  a  meeting  of  mo 
than  200  members  of  the 
Richard  Club  and  the  Phili 
phia  Club  of  Advertising  W| 
men. 

“Initial  commercial  telev 
rates  must  be  low  enough  to  ap  i 
peal  to  the  local  advertiien;* ! 
Clipp  declared.  He  stated  that  j 
a  “popular  price”  policy  will 
enable  television  broadcartenta 
begin  operations  with  all  their 
available  programs  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  basis. 

Clipp  also  asserted  that 
“glamorous  Hollywood  settlnfi 
for  television  shows  can  be  dll’ 
pelled  as  being  horse-and-buggj 
plans.  It  has  been  proven  that 
most  basically-good  radio  pro¬ 
grams  will  make  good  televiiioB 
shows.  'The  preferences  of  tele¬ 
scanners  now  indicate  that  elab- 
orate  super-productions  maj 
prove  to  be  highly  imprae 
tical. 

Clipp  voiced  the  opinion  that 
television  will  offer  vigorooi 
competition  to  night-time  radii 
broadcasting.  He  predicted  thd 
prevailing  night-time  radio  com¬ 
mercial  rates  will  be  reduced  M 
a  result — possibly  to  the  poW 
where  they  will  be  merged  with 
daytime  rates.  i 


Brownlee,  Williams 
Buy  Yuba  City  Paper 

Yuba  City,  Calif. — Earl  C. 
Brownlee,  former  editor,  and 
Charles  A.  Williams,  previously 
advertising  manager,  Marysville 
(Calif.)  Appeal-Democrat,  have 
purchased  the  Yuba  City  Inde¬ 
pendent-Farmer  from  ^is  V. 
Sweetland.  Robert  Segal,  form¬ 
erly  of  Santa  Ana,  nas  been 
named  managing  editor  with 
Robert  Van  Horn  advertising 
manager. 


Newspapers  to  Assist 
In  Schenectady  Plan 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. — James  R- 
Doran,  editor  of  the  Union-Stv, 
and  John  E.  N.  Hume,  Jr.,  edi-  Cow 
tor  of  the  Gazette,  have  1^  aco 
named  consultants  to  the  pubUc  . 
information  committee  of  thi  * 
city’s  “Town  of  Tomorrow 
plan. 

Among  those  on  the  prw 
committee  is  Everett  L  Fina 
Union-Star  city  hall  reporter.  On 
the  advertising  committee  ^ 
Perkins  M.  Hart,  UnionoW 
director  of  advertising,  and  W 
W.  Eddy,  display  advertlsW 
manager  of  the  Gazette. 
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WITH  LEADING  NEWSPAPERS  .  • .  IT’S 

TELEVISION  BY  RCA 


Ciirtrol  and  ttvdio  equipment  at  KSD-TV  inclades  (le/t  to  right) 
a  control  consolette,  master  film  and  camera  monitors,  a  switch¬ 
ing  unit,  three  camera  controls,  a  sync,  generator  and,  back¬ 
ground,  two  image-orthicon  cameras. 


•  First  postwar  television  station  to  go  on  the  air  with  a  regular  pro* 
schedule  •  First  to  be  operated  by  a  newspaper  •  Completely 
equipped  from  microphones  and  cameras  to  Super  Turnstile  ant 


On  February  8,  KSD-TV  brought  tele¬ 
vision  to  St.  Louis — inaugurated  a  reg¬ 
ular,  commercial,  26-hour-a-week  pro¬ 
gram  schedule  of  studio  shows,  remote 
pick-ups,  and  films. 

RCA  equipment  already  installed  in¬ 
cludes  a  tempiorary  500-watt  transmit¬ 
ter,  a  Super  Turnstile  antenna,  micro¬ 
phones,  image-orthicon  cameras,  tele¬ 
vision  film  projectors,  consolette,  and 
monitoring  equipment.  With  a  new 
5-kw,  RCA  television  transmitter — to 
be  installed  shortly — it  is  estimated  that 
KSD-TV’s  effective  radiated  power  of 
20-kw  will  blanket  4,300  square  miles 
. . .  bring  television  within  the  reach  of 
approximately  1,461,000  people. 


Plans  also  include  the  installati' 
an  RCA  10-kw  FM  transmitter.  S 
taneous  FM  and  TV  broadcasting 
a  single  antenna  will  be  possible 
RCA’s  recently  announced  tripl< 
system.  Also  on  order  is  a  new 
mobile  studio  to  simplify  at-tbe- 
telecasting  and  relaying. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  o 
by  the  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.,  i 
of  the  many  leading  newspaper; 
top  broadcasters  to  select  televisi 
RCA.  Everything  needed  to  start 
station  is  now  in  quantity  produt 
Let  us  know  your  television  plan 
to  assure  early  delivery  of  equipt 
Write  Dept.  35-D,  RCA,  Camden, 


rmLK^iSIOM  BROADCAST  SQUiRMSMT 

RAD  to  CORPORATtOM  of  AMERtCA 

SRBtMSSRiBm  RRODUerS  DBRARTMSMT,  CAMDSM,M.J. 

In  Cnnndnt  RCA  VICTOR  CemMny  Limit 


KSD-TV 

Television  station  of  the 
ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH 


Civil  Liberties 
Union  Decries 
Monopoly  Trend 

The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  has  evaluated  the  report 
of  the  Commission  on  Freedom 
of  the  Press  as  a  "dispassionate 
and  searching  inquiry  of  a  most 
fundamental  liberty — freedom  of 
expression." 

“The  Union’s  own  findings,” 
it  was  announced,  "corroborates 
the  Commission’s  conclusions. 
If  the  report  errs,  it  is  on  the 
side  of  caution.  It  does  not 
stress  sufficiently  the  unhappy 
trend  to  monopoly  now  evident 
in  all  the  fields  of  communica¬ 
tion. 

“The  Union  is  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  continuing  to 
press  not  only  for  remedial  leg¬ 
islation  but  also  for  the  more 
extensive  application  of  anti¬ 
trust  laws  to  limit  communica¬ 
tion  combines.” 

The  Commission’s  report,  “A 
Free  and  Responsible  Press,” 
was  debated  on  the  program  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  Round 
Table  on  Easter  Sunday. 

The  viewpoint  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  that  freedom  of  the  press  is 
in  danger  and  that  external 
criticism  is  necessary  to  prevent 
governmental  regulation  or  con¬ 
trol  was  voiced  by  Robert  May¬ 
nard  Hutchins,  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Commission,  and 
George  N.  Shuster,  president  of 
Hunter  College,  a  member  of 
the  Commission. 

Forrest  Replies 

Wilbur  Forrest,  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  replied  to  charges  in 
the  Commission  report  that  the 
American  press  —  including 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio, 
movies  and  other  mass  com¬ 
munication  media  —  had  failed 
in  its  responsibilities  to  the 
public. 

Speaking  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  nation  in  particular,  Mr. 
Forrest  said  they  “are  the  best 
and  the  fairest  and  the  most 
honest  and  accurate  in  the 
world.” 

He  agreed  they  are  not  per¬ 
fect,  and  added:  "But  subject 
to  human  fallibility  and  preju¬ 
dice  and  an  occasional  lapse  in¬ 
to  error,  they  are  fundamentally 
honest.” 

Mr.  Forrest  said  the  Com¬ 
mission's  report  had  damaged 
the  prestige  of  the  American 
press  abroad  at  a  time  when  the 
United  States  is  trying  to  take 
the  lead  in  breaking  down  inter¬ 
national  barriers  to  freedom  of 
information. 

’Uncriticized  Power' 

Mr.  Hutchins  and  Mr.  Shuster 
pressed  the  point  made  in  the 
report  that  the  responsibilities 
of  the  press  are  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  and  becoming  more  complex 
in  a  critical  era  of  history  and 
that  the  Commission  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  finding  out  whether 
the  press  is  adequate  to  meet 
the  demands  placed  upon  it. 

Mr.  Hutchins  said  that  the 
press  represents  the  only  great 
uncriticized  power  in  the  United 


States,  and  he  added,  “an  un¬ 
criticized  power  is  of  necessity 
a  dangerous  power.” 

“Therefore.”  he  said,  "as  a 
means  of  getting  responsibility, 
it  (the  Commission)  insists  on 
criticism.” 

Mr.  Forrest  said  he  agreed 
that  constructive  criticism  was 
desirable,  but  that  any  such 
standing  committee  as  recom 
mended  by  the  Commission  to 
make  periodic  appraisals  of  the 
press  should  include  some  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  the  press 
itself. 

■ 

Women's  Wear  Begins 
Fashion  Industry  Series 

A  three  fold  educational  cam¬ 
paign  to  emphasize  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  women’s  fashion  in¬ 
dustries  has  been  started  by 
Women’s  Wear  Daily. 

The  program  aims  to  interest 
college  students  in  fashion  ca¬ 
reers:  to  promote  greater  atten¬ 
tion  to  these  industries  in  the 
consumer  press,  and  to  stimu¬ 
late  education  of  new  skilled 
workers  for  the  needle  crafts. 

Advertising  is  being  placed  in 
49  college  dailies  throughout 
the  United  States  and  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  Magazine,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  direct  mail  promotion. 


Cassill  to  Become 
Publisher  in  lotva 

Harold  W.  Cassill  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  will  become  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Winnebago-Hancock 
Summit  at  Fort  City,  la.,  on 
May  2,  as  a  result  of  the  sale  of 
that  newspaper  by  the  present 
publishers,  L.  Prewitt  and  S. 
Johnson,  to  the  new  publisher 
and  his  brother,  Ernest  C.  Cas¬ 
sill,  publisher  of  the  Iowa  Falls 
( la. )  Citizen. 

The  Cassill  brothers  worked 
their  way  through  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa.  Ernest  bought  out 
Tom  B.  Purcell  of  the  Iowa  Falls 
Citizen  in  September,  1939.  Har¬ 
old  has  been  associated  with  the 
Speidel  Newspapers  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  and  for  several  years 
has  been  general  manager  of 
radio  stations  in  Newburgh  and 
Pougkeepsie.  Before  going  to 
Poughkeepsie. 

Raymond  Moore  Dies 

Milwaukee.  Wis.  —  Raymond 
T.  Moore,  54,  for  the  last  17 
years  a  salesman  for  the  Inter¬ 
type  Corp.,  died  at  a  Milwaukee 
hospital  April  10  after  a  long 
illness.  He  started  in  the  print¬ 
ing  trade  in  1910  and  for  many 
years  he  was  employed  by  the 
Journal.  As  a  union  representa¬ 
tive,  he  handled  arbitration 


cases  between  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Asso^ 
tion  and  the  Typographical 
Union. 

■ 

Radioed  Advertisement 
Sets  Speed  Record 

A  new  speed  record  in  the 
transmission  of  advertising  h 
claimed  by  Pan  American  World 
Airways,  which  used  RCA  radio 
in  announcing  the  opening  of 
Clipper  service  between  New 
York  and  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa. 

A  penciled  layout  of  the  first 
ad  was  prepared  by  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.  in  New  York  and 
radioed  to  its  Capetown  offices 
From  there  the  layout  was 
flown  to  Johannesburg  and  copy 
for  the  ad  was  cabled  from  New 
York. 

Artwork  and  printing  were 
completed  in  less  than  24 
hours. 

Distribution  was  made  to 
newspapers  in  seven  cities  in 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  and 
Rhodesia. 

Radio  was  used  to  save  time 
when  it  was  learned  the  New 
York- Johannesburg  service 
would  open  earlier  than  ex¬ 
pected,  the  advertising  agency 
report^. 


Sell  snowshoes  to 


.  .  .  not  to 


Sell  newspaper  space  to  advertisers  and  agencies 
who  are  KNOWN  BUYERS  of  newspaper  space. 


P.S.  There  are  4.63  advertising  agency  readers  for 
eacli  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  agency  subscriber  .  .  . 
and  two  advertiser  readers  for  each  advertiser  subscriber. 
And  all  iutcresfed  in  netvspapers. 
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A  Common  Sense  Approach  to 
Your  Color  Printing  Problems 

There  is  no  problem  in  newspaper  publishing  today  whose  solution  holds  more 
promise  of  reward  for  the  individual  paper,  and  an  improved  competitive  position 
for  the  newspaper  business  as  a  whole,  than  that  of  supplying  advertisers  with  color. 


It  is  a  mechanical  problem,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  every  mechanical  executive  of 
every  first-rate  paper  in  every  major  mar¬ 
ket,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  that  paper 
has  yet  run  a  page  of  advertising  in  color. 

For  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Color  Advertising  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association  leaves 
no  doubt  that  color  is  here  to  stay,  and 
that  a  substantial  increase  in  newspaper 
advertising  revenues  waits  upon  the  fur¬ 
ther  development  and  more  widespread 
availability  of  color. 

The  problem  of  printing  color  at 
newspaper  web  press  speeds  is  difficult 
and  complex. 

It  is,  in  fact,  a  multiplicity  of  prob¬ 
lems  in  art  preparation,  engraving,  ster¬ 
eotyping,  press  operation,  and  ink 
formulation. 

We  know  something  of  the  magni¬ 
tude,  and  the  sheer  cussedness,  of  many 
of  the  problems  which  confront  you. 

Particularly  those  of  ink  formulation. 

For  instance,  no  one  knows  better 
than  we  do,  the  inadequacy  of  selling 
you  a  can,  or  a  drum,  or  a  tank  car  of 
web  press  color,  and  stopping  there. 

We  do  have  standard,  web  press  colors. 

Matter  of  fact,  we  participated  in  the  re¬ 
search  and  development  of  the  standard 
process  colors  adopted  by  the  A.N.P.A.,  the 
AA.A.A.,  and  the  A.N.A. 

So  you  can,  if  you  wish,  just  send  for 
our  web  press  color  guide,  make  your  se¬ 
lections  from  36  proved,  standard  colors, 
and  try  them  yourself. 


INTERNATIONAL 


But  we  sincerely  hope  you’ll  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  be  more  helpful  than  that. 

We  wish  you’d  call  us  in,  give  us  a 
chance  to  become  familiar  with  your 
press  equipment,  talk  with  us  about  the 
difficulties  you’ve  encountered  or  an¬ 
ticipate. 

In  short,  we  wish  you’d  make  your 
problem,  our  probleni. 

Here,  specifically,  is  what  we  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  joint  attack  on  your  color 
problems: 

An  extensive  and  practical  knowledge 
of  newscolor  printing  acquired  through 
working  for  years  with  many  newspapers 
successfully  printing  color. 

Unexcelled  laboratory  facilities,  in¬ 
cluding: 

The  Product  Development  Lab¬ 
oratories  at  each  of  our  factories. 

The  International  Printing  Ink 
Research  Laboratory  equipped  with 
commercial  printing  presses  of 
every  type,  including  a  high-speed, 
web- fed,  perfecting  news  press. 

The  Research  Laboratory  of  the 
Interchemical  Corporation,  housed 


in  its  own  seven-story  building, 
with  specialized  laboratories  de¬ 
voted  to  the  study  of  pigments, 
vehicles,  color,  and  interrelated 
research  on  fundamental  problems 
affecting  printing  processes. 

These  laboratories  are  equipped, 
in  part,  with  a  Rotational  Vis¬ 
cometer  of  our  own  manufacture, 
an  RCA  Electron  Microscope  with 
a  resolving  power  50  times  that  of 
the  best  light  microscope,  a  Bausch 
&  Lomb  Spectrograph,  and  a  Hardy 
Recording  Spectrophotometer  — 
basic  instrument  of  color  analysis. 

There  is  still  another  asset  which  we  can 
bring  to  a  joint  effort  to  solve  your  color 
printing  problems. 

Imaginative  thinking  .  .  .  the  kind 
which  met  the  demand  for  higher-speed 
web  press  printing  of  national  maga¬ 
zines,  not  by  effecting  limited  refine¬ 
ments  in  conventional  inks,  but  by 
developing  the  entirely  new  heat-set 
printing  process  and  its  volatile  solvent 
ink,  Vaporin*. 

The  Vaporin  process  sets  the  ink  in  a 
split-second,  leaving  it  bright,  sharply 
printed,  and  firmly  bound  to  the  fastest 
traveling  web. 

Continuing  research  on  Vaporin  indi¬ 
cates  its  successful  adaptation  to  news¬ 
paper  color  printing  in  the  near  future. 

Doesn’t  the  utilization  of  these  consider¬ 
able  resources  seem  like  a  common  sense  ap¬ 
proach  to  your  color  printing  problems? 

International  Printing  Ink,  350  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

•Re«.  u.  s.  P«.  Otf 


PRINTING  INK 
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continued  from  page  14 
the  year’s  biggest  news  events 
and  news  situations.  It  is  es¬ 
sential  to  note  distinctions  be¬ 
cause,  as  seldom  before  in  world 
affairs,  the  clarification  and  in¬ 
terpretation  of  events  has  be¬ 
come  as  vital  as  their  proper 
recording.  In  this  field  of  ex¬ 
pert  analysis,  of  back-ground 
and  explaining  what  the  news 
means,  in  clearly  objective 
terms,  the  Associated  Press 
achieved  results  in  1946 — a  tri¬ 
bute  alike  to  leadership,  staff 
skill,  and  membership  support. 

Two  major  struggles  domin¬ 
ated  most  of  the  year’s  signifi¬ 
cant  and  important  news — ^first, 
the  struggle  for  political  and 
economic  power  in  the  United 
States,  marked  by  a  wave  of 
strikes  early  in  the  year,  and 
climaxed  by  the  recapture  of 
Congress  by  the  Republicans; 
secondly,  the  international  tug- 
of-war  between  Soviet  Russia 
and  “the  West’’,  meaning  chiefly 
the  U.S.A.,  against  a  backdrop 
of  economic  and  atomic  fears. 

On  much  of  the  news  and  pic¬ 
ture  coverage  of  news  events 
in  these  momentous  areas,  the 
Washington  staff  set  the  pace. 
Production  peaks  were  attained 
( 1 )  in  May,  when  strikes  in  the 
coal  mines  and  on  the  railroads 
produced  a  sequence  of  paralyz¬ 
ing  events,  leading  to  drastic 
measures  by  President  Truman 
and  Congress,  and  climaxed  by 
capitulation  of  the  rail  strikers, 
dramatically,  while  the  Chief 
Executive  was  addressing  Cong¬ 
ress,  (2)  in  November,  when  a 
G.O.P.  landslide  ended  14  years 
of  Democratic  legislative  domin¬ 
ation,  and  ( 3 )  in  December, 
when  John  L.  Lewis  capitulated 
to  pressure  exerted  by  the  Tru¬ 
man  Administration  and  called 
off  a  paralyzing  coal  strike  after 
the  United  Mine  Workers  were 
fined  $3,500,000  for  contempt  of 
court. 

Outstanding,  too,  was  the 
work  of  such  bureaus  as  Detroit 
and  Pittsburgh,  in  key  industrial 
areas,  and  Chicago,  which  de¬ 
liver^  the  strike  news  during 
months  of  labor  strife.  Through¬ 
out  the  periods  of  domestic 
crisis  and  controversy,  the  rec¬ 
ord  shows  there  was  one  com¬ 
plaint  that  a  major  strike  news 
story  lacked  objectivity  and 
that,  upon  examination,  was 
found  to  be  due  to  the  failure 
of  a  member’s  copy  desk  to  use 
the  balancing  material  which 
was  transmitted  in  The  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  news  report! 

Other  effective  staff  perform¬ 
ances  were  recorded  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  staff  on  the  La  Salle  Hotel 
fire;  the  Detroit  staff  on  the 
General  Motors  strike  and  the 
June  tornado;  and  the  Atlanta 
staff  on  the  Winecoff  Hotel  fire. 
Individual  performances  on 
news,  photographs  and  features 
will  be  noted  later. 

World  Service 

The  Associated  Press’  interna¬ 
tional  news  services  steadily 
grew  in  strength  and  scope. 
There  was  an  even  greater  en¬ 
largement  in  the  international 
field  of  news  picture  service. 

Five  new  affiliates  were  od- 
ganized  in  Sweden,  Norway. 


Finland,  Denmark  and  Belgium, 
each  carrying  the  name  of  The 
Associated  Press  and  owned  by 
it. 

In  New  York  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  the  staffs  and  desks  servic¬ 
ing  the  report  to  Europe,  the 
British  Isles,  Scandinavia,  the 
Middle  East  and  India,  Korea, 
Japan,  China,  the  Phillippines, 
the  Malayan  States  and  to  Latin 
America,  were  combined.  This 
completed  a  reorganization 
which  brought  World  Service 
operations  into  complete  unity 
as  respects  the  general  execu¬ 
tive  responsibility. 

With  its  basic  news  service 
firmly  established.  World  Service 
during  the  last  year  extended 


A  WARM  WELCOME  IN  HOUSTON 

When  lames  M.  Landis,  center,  chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  visited  Houston  recently,  he  was  a  guest  of  those  two  noted 
Texas  publishers:  former  Gov.  W.  P.  Hobby,  left,  of  the  Post;  and 
lesse  H.  Jones,  right,  of  the  Chronicle. 


the  development  of  regional 
news  and  special  services,  de¬ 
signed  to  increase  its  value  and 
its  need  to  subscribers.  In  La¬ 
tin  America,  efforts  were  in¬ 
tensified  to  bring  regional  cover¬ 
age  to  its  maximum  usefulness. 
By  means  of  general  advice 
and  specific  examples  over  a 
period  of  months,  the  needs  of 
each  region  were  brought  into 
sharper  focus  and  the  bureaus 
brought  into  closer  relationship 
as  respects  the  development  and 
delivery  of  news  of  interest  in 
adjoining  regions. 

For  the  world-wide  service, 
special  staff  was  designated  as 
needed  to  develop  regional  cov¬ 
erage  and  to  meet  special  needs. 
There  were  scores  of  special 
articles  for  Italy,  India,  China, 
Britain,  Japan,  France,  the 
Scandinavian  countries;  and 
there  were  expressions  of  satis¬ 
faction  from  subscribers  for  this 
news  which  filled  an  acute  need. 
Much  of  this  was  paid  for  on  a 
special  basis,  over  and  above 
the  revenues  for  the  general 
service. 

The  supplemental  mail  serv¬ 
ices  were  coordinated  and  ex¬ 
panded  from  both  New  York 
and  San  Francisco.  Fast  packet 
mail  goes  to  all  bureaus  abroad 
for  use  on  Morsecast  and  tele¬ 
type  circuits;  features  and  non¬ 
spot  news  are  sent  to  all  bureau 
points  for  distribution  either  on 
wire  or  radio  or  by  mail. 

In  the  field  of  facilities,  direct 
service  was  begun  to  news¬ 


papers  in  Germany  by  tele-  wartime.  Quantitatively,  at  least 
printer,  and  service  was  started  it  was  a  year  of  contraction' 
in  Australasia  and  in  Greece,  the  process  of  expansion  whw! 
The  leased  lines  were  extended  had  proceeded  unchecked  whS 
at  a  half  dozen  points  in  Europe  the  war  was  rising  to  its  fln.i 
and  a  large  part  of  the  news  grand  climax  Wcis  reversed.^* 
service  was  converted  to  wire-  It  was  a  year  of  settling  back 
less  printer  operation.  In  the  to  the  ways  of  peace,  but  wS 
Pacific,  regional  Morsecasts  the  peace  still  to  be  made  i 
were  inaugurated.  To  South  year  of  conferences,  negotia* 
America,  direct  wireless  trans-  tions,  elections,  plebiscites  th» 
mission  was  started  from  the  clash  of  words,  ideas,  prona* 
New  York  office  direct  to  sub-  gandas.  It  mark^  a’  rhanfl 
scribers,  with  the  transmitters  fr«m  wartime  in  that  many  S 
right  at  the  world  desk,  elim-  the  big  stories  were  events^  to 
inating  a  relay  at  New  York.  which  preparation  was  possible 
By  reason  of  its  efforts  in  and  for  which  preparation  wm 
1946,  World  Service  enters  1947  indeed  vitally  necessary.  Thij 
in  a  favorable  position  to  in-  was  a  contrast  with  war  times 
crease  its  value  to  its  subscrib-  with  their  almost  daily  impact 

of  the  unexpected,  the  unbe- 
,  lievable,  the  cataclysmic. 
jrSjK  >  For  these  reasons  covering  the 
M  •  i  world  called  for 

*  I  •  gifts  other  than  the  courage  that 
•  marked  the  war  correspondent' 
a!  willingness  to 

i-  study  and  master  complex  sit- 
•  nations  and  involved  ideas-  con- 
stant  watchfulness  against  bein* 
W  misled  by  propaganda;  etermd 

vigilance  in  the  struggle  for  ob- 
Ok  jectivity.  A  new  type  of  cor- 

J  respondent,  no  less  admirable 

'^oy  than  joumalism’i 
*  1,  war  heroes,  was  emerging  a 

\j  ffJV  man  of  wide  interests  and’ to 

I  iMM  formation,  with  a  tough-minded 

I  search  for  the 

The  Associated  Press  was  to- 
tunate  in  that  many  of  its  finest 
TTCi'P^wT  correspondents  showed  the 

USTON  capacity  to  take  their  places  in 

j  Civil  Aeronautics  the  front  ranlu  of  the  new  corps, 
of  those  two  noted  great  war,  how¬ 
ls  oot  mean  the  end  of 

jlif*  danger  and  adventure.  In  China, 

Palestine,  India,  Greece  and 
other  countries.  Associated  Press 
e  Associated  Press,  men  were  called  on  to  cover 
contributed  its  bloody,  if  undeclared,  wars,  in- 
'erseas  operations,  volving  peril  and  great  discom- 
developed  a  Wash-  fort.  Even  in  the  lands  at  peace 

lal  service  for  the  they  had  to  live  without  the 

fic.  His  long  expe-  comforts  of  home.  Far,  strange 
at  region  and  his  places  called:  Afghanistan 

lets  were  respon-  (where  Joseph  Goodwin  wrote 
(ady  flow  of  special  one  of  the  most  unusual  and 
,  including  a  week-  revealing  series  of  the  year), 
m  story  for  Asahi  Azerbaijan,  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Lololand  in  western  China; 

‘rnational  finance  Yenan,  capital  of  Communist 
M  stories  by  John  China,  not  to  mention  Bikini, 
hington  also  were  With  the  return  of  relatively 
domestic  se^c^  normal  conditions  in  many  lib- 
s  the  entire  world  grated  countries  it  became  pos- 
sible  to  turn  over  Associated 
1?:  Press  representation,  both  in 

)ther  Washington  news  gathering  and  news  dlstrl- 
member,  Jerry  bution,  to  nationals  of  thoie 
med  a  major  ex-  lands.  This  meant  the  develop- 
®l®rifying  ment  of  a  growing  number  of 
iliarities  for  over-  non-Americans  who  were  being 
trained  in  American  news  metb- 
ods  and  indoctrinated  with  As- 
wrs  Coverage  sociated  Press  standards  of  fair- 
helming  facts  dom-  I'lfs  objectivity,  clarity,  spee4 
news  in  1946,  at-  Such  countries  ww 

and  the  cleavaae  ^he  Netherlands.  Belgium,  Nor- 
et  Russian  and  the  way  Demark,  Sweden  Finland, 
major  stories  have  J?  otl’er  countries  staffs  of  » 
om  the  impact  of  developing  under 

ces  and  their  men-  An^rlcan  direction, 
ay  The  foreign  service  s  one  flew 

first  full  year  of 

-as  a  time  of  recon-  honie.  'The  United  NaUoM 
the  Foreign  Serv-  chose  the  United  States  as  lb 

streamlining  and  .f  ® 

of  some  of  the  New  York  was  the  di^Mtic 
hods  and  functions  capital  of  the  world.  The  cu 
Dt  be  prevented  in  (Continued  on  page  84) 
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ers,  and  to  The  Associated  Press. 

Washington  contributed  its 
share  to  overseas  operations. 
Morris  Harris  developed  a  Wash¬ 
ington  regional  service  for  the 
Western  Pacific.  His  long  expe¬ 
rience  in  that  region  and  his 
varied  contacts  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  a  steady  flow  of  special 
copy  for  Asia,  including  a  week¬ 
ly  Washington  story  for  Asahi 
of  Tokyo. 

Many  international  finance 
and  economics  stories  by  John 
Scali  of  Washington  also  were 
used  in  the  domestic  service. 
He,  as  well  as  the  entire  World 
Service  staff,  strove  to  tell  not 
not  only  the  facts  but  what  they 
meant.  Another  Washington 
World  staff  member,  Jerry 
Korn,  performed  a  major  ex¬ 
planatory  task  in  clarifying 
election  peculiarities  for  over¬ 
seas  readers. 

Foreign  News  Coverage 

Two  overwhelming  facts  dom¬ 
inated  world  news  in  1946,  at¬ 
omic  power  and  the  cleavage 
between  Soviet  Russian  and  the 
West.  Few  major  stories  have 
been  free  from  the  impact  of 
these  two  forces  and  their  men¬ 
acing  interplay. 

Being  the  first  full  year  of 
peace,  1940  was  a  time  of  recon¬ 
version.  For  the  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  it  meant  streamlining  and 
elimination  of  some  of  the 
wasteful  methods  and  functions 
that  could  not  be  prevented  in 
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Publisher's  Stafement  fo  the  A.  B.  C.  for  six  months 
ending  March  31,  1947. 

These  are  the  highest  totals  in  the  Mirror's  history. 
In  the  entire  course  of  American  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing,  only  one  other  Sunday  and  two  other  dailies 
have  ever  equalled  them. 
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continued  from  page  82 
max  came  when  the  U.N.  As¬ 
sembly  and  Security  Council, 
with  their  manifold  lesser 
bodies,  were  in  session  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  Big  Four 
Council  of  foreign  ministers. 

Some  of  the  .stories  covered 
illustrate  the  varied,  compli¬ 
cated  nature  of  the  foreign  as¬ 
signment  through  1946: 

The  Nuernberg  trials,  convic¬ 
tions  and  executions,  the  final 
phase  possibly  ranking  first  in 
dramatic  interest  among  the 
year’s  foreign  stories;  the  Bikini 
experiments;  the  February  Con¬ 
sistory  at  Vatican  City;  the 
United  Nations  meetings  in 
London  and  New  York;  the 
agonizingly  slow  progress  to¬ 
ward  a  peace  settlement  in 
months  of  negotiations  in 
London.  Paris  and  New  York; 
the  effort  to  curb  the  atomic 
bomb;  elections  in  France,  Italy, 
Greece.  Poland,  Romania.  Bul¬ 
garia,  Germany,  Japan  and  other 
countries,  resulting  in  the  fall 
of  governments  and  kings;  tragic 
civil  war  in  China,  rioting  in 
India,  bloody  strife  in  the  Holy 
Land,  undeclared  war  in  Greece; 
the  rise  of  new  nations  in  the 
Philippines  and  Indonesia  and 
India's  progress  toward  Free¬ 
dom. 

Correspondents  were  called  on 
to  know  at  least  the  elements 
of  nuclear  physics,  to  be  econom¬ 
ists,  social  scientists,  historians 
and  above  all  to  keep  their 
minds  clear  in  spite  of  tre¬ 
mendous  pressures.  Always  was 
that  menacing  cleavage  between 
the  utmost  demands  on  the 
newman's  tolerance  and  objec¬ 
tivity. 

Censorship  remained  a  prob¬ 
lem.  although  its  forms  varied 
from  those  of  the  wartime  blue 
pencil  wielder.  Other  barriers 
were  raised  to  the  free  flow  of 
information.  One  correspondent 
(Caruthers)  was  kept  waiting 
two  months  in  Italy  for  a  visa 
to  enter  Yugoslovia  at  a  time 
he  was  badly  needed  there.  An¬ 
other  (Allen)  was  the  target  of 
an  abusive  campaign  by  the  con¬ 
trolled  press  of  Poland.  Three 
men  (Guinn,  Caruthers,  Most) 
sought  clearances  to  enter  Ro¬ 
mania  to  report  the  November 
election  but  none  received  them 
although  application  was  made 
three  weeks  in  advance. 

Censorship  was  not  confined 
to  the  Russian  zone,  however; 
it  appeared  in  India,  Spain  and 
other  countries. 

Advances  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  field  speeded  foreign  news 
operations.  A  leased  wire  sys¬ 
tem  in  Europe  was  extended  to 
include  London.  Paris,  Milan, 
Rome.  Amsterdam.  Brussels, 
Frankfurt,  permitting  a  coordi¬ 
nation  of  the  western  European 
report  previously  impossible. 
Radio  printer  reception  in¬ 
creased  the  speed  and  capacity 
of  the  London-New  York  radio 
channel,  putting  New  York  with¬ 
in  a  few  minutes  of  western  Eu¬ 
ropean  capitals. 

Most  of  the  success  of  the  year 
was  due  to  teamwork,  planning 
and  preparation,  notably  the 
work  of  the  German  staff  under 
Wes  Gallagher  on  the  Nuern¬ 
berg  trials,  the  Paris  staff  under 


Reiman  Morin  on  the  21-nation 
peace  conference  and  Big  Four 
meetings,  the  London  staff  under 
Robert  Bunnelle  on  the  United 
Nations  Assembly  meetings  early 
in  the  year;  pan-European  team¬ 
work  on  the  August  U.S. -Yugo¬ 
slav  crisis;  and  by  Don  White- 
head  and  Howard  Blakeslee  on 
the  Navy-conducted  atomic 
bomb  tests  off  Bikini  atoll  in  the 
Pacific. 

One  of  the  year’s  biggest 
newsbreaks  dropped  out  of  the 
Russian  clouds  on  Friday,  March 
22.  It  came  in  the  form  of 
Marshal  Stalin’s  answers  to  three 
questions  propounded  by  Mos¬ 
cow  Bureau  Chief  Eddy  Gil¬ 
more.  The  Soviet  leader  stated 
his  faith  in  the  United  Nations 
unequivocally,  declared  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world  "desire  peace 


Post-war  emphasis  on  domes¬ 
tic  picture  production  was  coup¬ 
led  with  extensive  foreign  cov¬ 
erage. 

Variety  in  domestic  picture 
production  rose  to  new  levels  as 
spot  illustration  of  spot  news 
was  handled  with  increased  at¬ 
tention  and  correspondingly  pro¬ 
ductive  results. 

The  number  of  portable  wire- 
photo  transmission  units  was  in¬ 
creased  to  nearly  100  in  strategic 
locations  throughout  the  country 
to  provide  more  supplementary 
sending  facilities,  in  addition  to 
the  main  trunk  network. 

Wirephoto  bolstered  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  1946  by  a  day  to  day 
teamwork  operation  with  the 
news  side  aimed  at  delivering 
page  one  pictures  with  page  one 
stories.  With  good  consistency 


'MISTER  GOODreiLOW'  REWARDED 

Wilson  Ewing,  left,  publisher  of  the  Monroe  (La.)  News-Star  and 
World,  presents  the  first  loving  cup  to  the  public  welfare  worker 
(B.  B.  Martin)  who  performed  the  most  outstanding  service  in  behalf 
of  the  Good  Fellows,  sponsored  by  the  newspapers.  A  secret  com¬ 
mittee  makes  the  selection. 


and  are  endeavoring  to  secure 
peace.’’  and  charged  that  the 
"current  fear  of  war’’  traces  to 
"warmongers"  who  are  "en¬ 
gaged  in  the  propaganda  .  .  . 
sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  and 
uncertainty.” 

Other  outstanding  individual 
achievements  included  Joseph 
Goodwin’s  odyssey,  w  hi  c  h 
ranged  from  Iran,  through  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  India,  Iraq.  Pales¬ 
tine  and  Greece,  taking  in  fight¬ 
ing  in  several  of  these  countries; 
fine  interpretative  contributions 
by  Russell  Brines  from  Japan, 
Morin  from  Europe,  Gallagher 
from  Germany;  George  Palmer’s 
dispatches  from  Belgrade  dur¬ 
ing  the  U.S.-  Yugoslav  crisis  in 
August;  Tom  Reedy,  at  Nuern¬ 
berg.  on  the  attack  delivered 
by  Justice  Robert  Jackson  on 
his  Supreme  Court  colleague. 
Justice  Black;  Alec  MacDonald, 
a  Bangkok  stringer,  on  the  death 
of  the  King  of  Siam  by  a  bullet 
wound. 

Contributing  anonymously  to 
the  whole  performance  were  the 
foreign  desk  staffs  in  New  York 
and  San  Francisco. 

The  Year  in  Pictures 

Newsphoto  progressed  both  at 
home  and  abroad  in  a  year 
which  saw  wirephoto  facilities 
and  wirephoto  participation  ex¬ 
pand  to  a  new  high. 


that  aim  was  achieved  in  a  year 
when  the  emphasis  shifted  from 
war  to  fast-breaking  domestic 
news. 

Consistent  daily  delivery  of 
top  spot  pictures,  maps  and 
charts  along  with  bright  pic¬ 
torial  copy  was  Wlrephoto’s 
No.  1  achievement,  but  there 
were  high  spots  where  the  serv¬ 
ice’s  value  was  demonstrated 
with  emphasis.  Such,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  was  Wirephoto  coverage 
of  the  Atlanta  WinecolT  Hotel 
fire  where  the  Associated  Press 
delivered  dramatic  pictures  of 
dozens  of  guests  pleading  for 
rescue  vainly  as  flames  leaped 
upward  and  of  a  woman  in  mid¬ 
air  leaping  to  her  death. 

The  picture  story  of  labor- 
management  strife  was  equally 
well  told.  One  of  the  year’s 
outstanding  pictures  was  of  John 
L.  Lewis  brooding  alone  in  the 
light  and  .shadow  of  bis  hotel 
lobby — by  Photographer  William 
Smith  of  the  Washington  staff. 

Associated  Press  cameras  pic¬ 
tured  well  the  United  Nations 
struggle  toward  effective  organ¬ 
ization.  Staff  Photographer 
John  Rooney  of  New  York  made 
the  U.N.  picture  of  1946  of  An¬ 
drei  Gromyko  in  his  historic 
walkout  on  the  Security  Council. 

A  peace-expanded  sports  pro¬ 
gram  provid^  wirephoto  with 
much  of  its  best  domestic  copy. 

EDITOR  A  pi 


In  the  World  Series,  a  seven 
picture  sequence  of  St.  Loim 
C^ardinal  Second  Basemi: 
Schoendienst  leaping  over  John 
ny  Pesky  of  the  Boston  Red  Sen 
to  complete  a  double  play,  jt 
tracted  wide  attention.  It’wa; 
the  combined  camera  work 
John  Lindsay,  John  Roonev 
Harry  Hall  and  George  Facik  ’ 

Abroad,  war’s  end  brought  nt 
slackening  of  an  aggressivf 
world  coverage  plan.  Today  | 
pictures  today  —  most  of  th4  ■ 
staff-made  —  flowed  into  tht 
wirephoto  network  by  radic 
from  London,  Stockholm,  Moi 
cow,  Paris,  Berlin,  Frankfun 
Nuernberg,  Bern,  Rome,  Cairo 
Jerusalem,  Poona,  Tokyo  aw 
Honolulu. 

The  Rome  Consistory  was  a 
picture-rich  story  ably  presented 
by  Photographers  Frank  Noe! 
Thomas  Fitzsimmons,  and  Dan 
iel  Jacino. 

Assignment  of  Photographer 
Max  Desfor  to  India  produced 
outstanding  pictures  of  the  riot 
ing,  death  and  political  turmoil 
Desfor’s  colleagues  paid  high 
tribute  to  his  courage  under  fire 
in  taking  pictures  during  an  am 
bush  of  Nehru’s  party  in  the 
mountains  of  India. 

From  Photographer  J.  Walter 
Green  in  troubled  Trieste  came 
telling  coverage  of  Trieste  street 
fighting  and  of  the  United  State 
fliers  shot  down  over  Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

In  Palestine,  Noel,  Green  and 
Fitzsimmons  covered  the  British 
Jewish-Arab  story. 

In  Washington,  a  fast-moving 
chief  executive  accounted  for 
many  pictures.  One,  expose 
by  Byron  H.  Rollins  in  an  ex 
ample  of  perfect  timing,  caught 
high  drama  in  Congress  when 
Leslie  Biffle,  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  interrupted  President 
Truman’s  address  to  tell  him  of 
the  end  of  the  rail  strike. 

This  picture  won  the  grand 
prize  in  the  annual  White  House 
News  Photographers  Associatioa 
contest.  Nine  other  Associated 
Press  entries  also  were  given 
awards. 

Washington  photographers  al 
so  covered  fleet  maneuvers  in 
the  West  Indies,  baseball  train 
ing  camps  in  Florida,  V-2  ex 
{>eriments  in  New  Mexico  and 
all  presidential  trips. 

President  Truman  selected  > 
newsphoto  made  by  Harvey  W 
Georges  as  “the  best  ever  made 
of  us  ( the  President  and  Mrs 
Truman)  together”  and  gave 
1,000  enlargements  as  Christmas 
presents. 

A  year  of  unprecedented  ex 
pansion  in  wirephoto  delivery 
was  highlighted  by  the  estah  ; 
lishment  of  an  Illinois  state  pic  ^ 
ture  circuit,  the  third  such  be  ; 
gun  in  two  years.  ,  ' 

The  Illinois  circuit  took  its  , 
place  with  those  in  Michigan 
and  Iowa  to  provide  participat  , 
ing  members  with  facilities  for 
speedy  interchange  of  local  pie 
tures  in  addition  to  receiving 
important  international  and  na 
tional  picture  copy  from  the 
transcontinental  wirephoto  net 
work.  ,  i 

Improvement  in  the  eqiup  i 
ment  situation  enabled  us  to  fill  I 
virtually  all  orders  for  machine  I 
(Continued  on  page  86)  I 

U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  AprH  19.  I 


NEW  PRINTING  FOUNDATIONS 


Offer  a  New  Start  for 


NEWSPAPERS  AND  MAGAZINES  IN  COLOR 


A  complete  change  in  technical  pro¬ 
cedures,  using  newly  trained  key  crafts¬ 
men,  new  equipment  and  materials,  to 
serve  the  future  needs  of  accelerated 
color  reproduction  and  color  printing. 

Coordination  of  essentials  from  the  copy 
to  the  finished  product  permits  smooth 
flowing  output  of  superior  color  print¬ 
ing  on  web  stock  delivered  in  the  needed 
unit  sizes  on  materials  best  suited  for  any 
product  supplied  by  the  Graphic  Arts 
Industry. 

After  conclusively  satisfactory  commer¬ 
cial  performance  in  a  prominent  Chi¬ 
cago  printing  plant,  detailed  information 


will  be  posted  in  the  then  current  issue 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  whereupon  con¬ 
servative  policies  will  gradually  intro¬ 
duce  the  new  science  and  craft  in  print¬ 
ing. 

Equipments  will  be  made,  sold  and  de¬ 
livered  by  some  of  America’s  representa¬ 
tive  manufacturers  demonstrating  again 
the  basic  worth  of  initiative  fostered  by 
the  United  States  Patent  System  in  pro¬ 
moting  free  enterprise  and  to  help  build 
a  peacetime  prosperity  with  more  jobs 
and  security  against  waste  and  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  in  a  small  way  to  augment  the 
American  way  of  living  in  the  World  of 
Tomorrow. 


HUEBNER  LABORATORIES 

New  York  17,  New  York 

Pioneer  of  Commercially  Successful  Developments 
for  the  Graphic  Arts  Since  1906 
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COOPER'S  REPORT:  COAST-TO-COAST  SPORTS  WIRE  IS  INAUGURATED 


continued  from  page  84 
delivery  service  and  the  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  field  of  Abbreviated 
Wirephoto  was  the  greatest  ever 
experienced. 

At  the  year  end  Wirephoto 
participants  in  the  principal 
categories  of  service  totalled 
258. 

The  transcontinental  network 
was  extended  to  Miami,  Fla., 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Toledo  and  Ak¬ 
ron,  Ohio,  and  South  Bend,  Ind., 
all  representing  valuable  addi¬ 
tions  for  both  transmitting  and 
recording  purposes. 

With  Wirephoto  machines 
again  available  in  reasonably 
good  supply,  the  bar  against 
even  faster  expansion  now  lies 
in  the  inability  of  members  to 
obtain  adequate  equipment  and 
materials  for  photoengraving. 
At  least  20  potential  participants 
in  Abbreviated  Wirephoto  de¬ 
livery,  for  example,  are  being 
held  in  abeyance  for  this  reason. 
Shortage  of  newsprint  is  another 
deterrent. 

Wirephoto  laboratory  engi¬ 
neers  continued  experimental 
work  during  the  year  with  the 
staff  of  a  manufacturer  develop¬ 
ing  a  machine  for  electronic 
engraving.  Gratifying  progress 
is  being  made  but  there  still  re¬ 
main  some  practical  problems 
which  should  be  solved  before 
the  end  of  1947.  The  projected 
mechanical  engraver  has  inher¬ 
ent  limitations  but  would  pro¬ 
vide  many  newspapers  with  the 
means  for  printing  current  news 
pictures  for  which  they  must 
now  depend  on  mats. 

A  program  of  rebuilding  and 
replacing  Wirephoto  transmit¬ 
ters,  thereby  sharply  increas¬ 
ing  fidelity  of  transmissions, 
made  substantial  headway  dur¬ 
ing  1946  and  it  is  expected  that 
it  will  be  completed  during  1947. 
Despite  the  wartime  interrup¬ 
tion  of  our  development,  Wire¬ 
photo  efficiency  has  shown 
marked  improvements  in  the 
last  five  years;  it  has  reached 
a  state  in  which  the  fidelity  of 
■detail  surpasses  the  ability  of 
most  newspapers  to  reproduce 
pictures  as  faithfully. 

“Positive  recording”  of  trans¬ 
mitted  pictures  (receiving  a 
positive  on  paper  instead  of  a 
negative  on  film)  was  developed 
during  the  year  and  many  of  the 
Abbreviated  Wirephoto  sub¬ 
scribers  now  are  utilizing  this 
method.  Results  are  not  quite 
equal  to  negative  recoiling 
(and  projection  printing),  yet 
our  engineers  have  overcome 
the  factors  which  previously 
caused  serious  loss  of  quality. 

Wide  World 

Wide  World  Photos  continued 
its  unique  position  in  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  family  as  an  ex¬ 
clusive  feature  picture  service 
specializing  in  the  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences,  drama,  motion  pictures, 
fashions,  oddities,  new  inven¬ 
tions,  and  special  pictorial  fea¬ 
tures  and  sequences  for  roto 
and  Sunday  sections. 

Continuation  of  the  newsprint 
shortage  interfered  with  an  ex¬ 
pected  broad  after-the-war  ex¬ 
pansion,  but  the  addition  late  in 
the  year  of  important  American 
papers  was  considered  a  good 


omen  for  the  future.  Service 
also  was  started  to  newspapers 
in  Australia  and  to  the  Rome 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press 
for  distribution  to  Italian  sub¬ 
scribers. 

A  picture  assignment  by  which 
a  Wide  World  photographer, 
in  conjunction  with  Associated 
Press  Newsphoto,  toured  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Latin-American  coun¬ 
tries,  produced  a  large  number 
of  out-of-the-ordinary  photo¬ 
graphs  for  both  services  and 
helped  cement  picture  relations 
with  some  leading  South  Amer¬ 
ican  picture  sources. 

One  of  Wide  World’s  methods 
of  operation  is  cooperation  with 
picture  departments  of  news¬ 
papers  for  the  development  of 
special  feature  layouts.  By  this 
means  all  subscribers  profit. 

Wide  World  has  done  quite  a 


Kentucky  Derby  and  the  Louis- 
Conn  and  Louis-Mauriello  fights; 
Joe  Reichler  on  the  play-by-play 
account  of  the  World  Series; 
Jack  Hand  on  baseball;  Whitney 
Martin  and  Hugh  Fullerton 
with  their  columns,  and  special 
football  assignments;  and  the 
nationwide  regionai  sports  staff, 
including  Chick  Hosch  at  At¬ 
lanta,  Harold  Ratliff  at  Dallas, 
Charles  Dunkley  and  Jerry 
Liska  at  Chicago,  Frank  Kenes- 
son  at  Detroit,  Skipper  Patrick 
at  Kansas  City,  Bill  Becker  and 
Bob  Myers  at  Los  Angeles,  and 
Russ  Newland  at  San  Francisco. 

Boom  in  Business  News 
The  Business  News  Depart 
ment  completed  its  busiest  year 
since  prewar  days.  This  held 
true  not  only  for  the  editorial 
side  but  for  tbe  commodity  desk 


HEADLINES  OUT  OF  THE  SKY 

The  Oregon  lournal's  helicopter— green  and  white  with  an  orange 
stripe — alights  on  the  two-acre  roof  of  the  lournal  building  in  Port¬ 
land.  The  craft  will  be  used  for  news  and  picture  coverage  stunts. 

bit  of  experimental  Kodachrome  and  the  financial  tabular  staff 
photography.  While  we  still  as  well. 

have  a  way  to  go  before  color  The  activity  of  the  New  York 
photography  will  be  needed  for  business  news  staff  ranged  be 
daily  news  picture  reports,  these  tween  such  extremes  as  cover 
assignments  have  given  many  age  of  the  lengthy  International 
staff  photographers  valuable  Monetary  Conference  at  Sa 
practice  in  the  technique  of  vannah,  Ga.,  where  the  World 
making  satisfactory  color  pic-  Bank  and  World  Fund  were 
tures.  brought  into  being,  and  the  re¬ 

porting  of  a  revolution  in  Vene- 
Sports  Wire  Opened  zuela.  A  traveling  staff  man 

In  the  world  of  sports,  1946  reported  the  uprising  while  on 
mark^  the  breaking  of  attend-  a*'  assignment  to  cover  the  es- 
ance  records  in  virtually  every  tablishment  of  a  new  interna- 
field,  surpassing  1945  and  even  tional  airline  by  the  Venezuelan 
the  “golden  era”  of  the  1920’s.  government  and  to  report  on 
To  meet  this  challenge,  the  Venezuela  oil,  iron  and  gold 
spor^  staff  was  expanded  and  developments, 
there  was  set  in  operation  a  Between  these  extremes  lay 
Sports  Wire,  stretching  from  the  major  job  of  reporting, 
coast  to  coast,  devoted  entirely  first,  the  reaction  to  and  the 
to  this  one  specialty.  effect  of  the  great  wave  of 

The  wire  started  April  16,  strikes  on  '.industry  and  the 
1946,  to  185  newspapers,  chiefly  country  as  a  whole,  and,  second- 
in  the  larger  cities.  By  the  end  ly*  the  effects  on  both  business 
of  the  year  the  list  increas^  ^nd  the  consumer  of  the  on-off- 
to  200.  To  these  papers  the  on-again-off  again  gyrations  of 
Sports  Wire  brought  faster  and  price  controls, 
more  detailed  service  than  Through  increased  calls  on 
would  have  been  possible  over  the  network  of  Associated  Press 
regular  news  channels.  bureaus  it  was  possible  to  re- 

All  other  Associated  Press  port  by  means  of  spot  nation- 
members  were  benefitted  indi-  wide  surveys  the  scarcities  that 
rectly  as  the  Sports  Wire  af-  were  afflicting  the  public,  and 
forded  a  wider  selection  of  news  the  gradual  elimination  of  most 
at  relay  points.  of  these  shortages.  Other  such 

Among  notable  individual  roundups  traced  the  sharp  and 
work  in  sports  was  that  of  Gayle  uneven  rise  in  prices  in  various 
Talbot  on  the  Davis  Cup  sections  of  the  country  after 
matches  in  Australia  and  the  the  demise  of  OPA.  and  finally 
World  Series;  Sid  Feder  on  the  disclosed  the  break  in  some 


prices  from  their  peaks  late  h 
the  year.  Dozens  of  other  suS 
stories  on  what  consumers  coiS 
expect  were  widely  played^ 

The  Business  News  Dens- 
ment  also  was  able  to  keepot 
top  of  such  gradual  develop 
ments  as  the  hardening  of  h 
terest  rates  during  the  last  hS 
of  the  year,  the  sluggishneajtf 
the  new  securities  market  aac 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  stock  aia 
bond  markets.  Instant  and  m 
tinuous  coverage  was  given  t 
the  record  breaks  in  the  stock 
cotton  and  butter  markets  k 
September,  October  and  Decea 
ber,  respectively.  Additioni 
day  leads  were  added  to  th 
business  -  market  wire  routto 
for  both  the  New  York  stod 
and  Chicago  grain  markets. 

Increasing  use  was  made  b 
member  papers  of  a  regoh 
feature,  “This  Week  In  Busing 
and  Finance” — a  summation  d 
all  major  developments  in  th«« 
fields  during  the  week. 
practice  of  sending  Busi^ 
News  Advances  for  Sundf 
papers  was  continued  with  god 
resuits.  These  stories  touchd 
virtually  every  phase  of  busln« 
and  finance,  and  included  ma^ 
foreign  datelines. 

The  department  was  able  to 
furnish  much  basic  material  fti 
export  use.  This  included  a 
abbreviated  daily  stock  list  ad 
a  weekly  commodity  list  iii 
Rome,  a  weekly  commodity  sen- 
ice  for  Prague,  daily  reports  a 
stock  and  cotton  prices  for  Imb 
and  business  news  material  fv 
mail  service  to  21  world  bureim 

Finally,  the  department  sur¬ 
veyed  every  major  line  of  li- 
dustry,  with  the  accent  on  1941 
prospects,  in  23  year-end  round¬ 
ups.  These  were  transmitted 
both  by  wire  and  as  a  full,  illuj 
trated  business  news  page. 

The  commodity  desk  found  iti 
routine  heavily  increased.  When 
price  controls  were  eliminated 
future  trading  was  resumed  to 
coflee,  cocoa,  cottonseed  and  saj 
bean  oils  and  in  hides.  These 
required  daily  coverage. 

Seven  new  member  papen 
were  added  to  the  list  of  thoK 
receiving  the  financial  tape  sen 
ice  in  1946. 

The  Biographical  Service 

The  value  of  the  Biographial 
Service  was  demonstrate  bj 
the  number  of  prominent  p« 
sons  who  died  during  the  year 
Without  the  biographical  pn 
paredness  material  that  thu 
service  provided  under  the  di 
rection  of  Wayne  T.  Cottingham. 
Biographical  Editor,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  cover 
adequately  the  deaths  of  such 
individuals  as: 

Chief  Justice  Harlan  F.  Stone 
former  Justice  James  C.  Me 
Reynolds.  Harry  L.  Hopkirii 
George  Washington  Hill,  Booth 
Tarkington,  Carter  Glass,  Major 
Edward  Bowes,  H.  G.  Welk 
Edward  R.  Bradley,  Barney  Ow 
field,  Gen.  Joseph  W.  Stilw^ 
James  J.  Walker  and  W.  C 
Fields. 

Many  new  sketches  were 
sued  and  others  brought  up  to  i 
date,  including  Cordell  H<ill  I 
Einstein,  Lady  Astor,  Chief  M  I 
( Continued  on  page  88)  I 
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...and  gets  a  lot  more  out  of  it,  going 


GRE  YHOU 


e  Greyhound  has  this  advice  for  all  who  want  a 
fun-filled  vacation  this  year:  First,  GO  EARLY! 
Start  in  Spring  or  early  Summer,  to  get  first  choice 
of  hotel  or  resort  accommodations,  and  to  be  sure 
of  uncrowded  transportation.  •  Second,  GO  GREY¬ 
HOUND!  For  only  Greyhound  serves  all  the  48 
States,  reaching  up  into  Canada,  down  to  Mexico. 
Its  modern  motor  coaches  go  direct  to  the  most 


GREYHOUND 

EIUTOI  S  PUBLISHER  for  April  1».  1947 


desirable  of  vacation  spots,  the  National  Parks,  the 
mountains  and  seashore,  the  choicest  of  hunting 
and  fishing  areas.  •  A  Greyhound  ticket  always 
means  a  saving  — often  enough  for  extra  days  of 
enjoyment.  Coaches  are  unusually  comfortable  — 
schedules  most  frequent  and  conveniently  timed 


FULL-COLOR  PICTURE  MAP  OF  AMERICA -FREE 

Thi.  coupon  will  bring  you  a  fascinating  Picture  Map  of  America, 
lithographed  in  full  colors,  unfolding  to  18  x  24  inches  in  size.  Mail 
it  t<^  GREYHOUND  HIGHWAY  TOURS,  DEPARTMENT  EP  47,  ROOM 
2600,  BOARD  OF  TRADE  BUILDING,  CHICAGO  4,  ILLINOIS. 
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tice  Vinson,  Admirals  Nimitz 
and  Halsey,  the  Duke  of  Wind¬ 
sor,  Charles  Chaplin,  Eamon  de 
Valera,  Cardinal  Spellman  and 
President  Truman. 

The  President’s  sketch  was 
put  in  such  shape  that  it  can 
be  kept  standing  in  type  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

The  News  Reference  Library 
continued  to  grow  so  fast  that 
extra  storage  space  had  to  be 
found.  To  the  complete  record 
of  World  War  II.  as  it  happened, 
was  added  the  story  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  war  criminals,  their  trials 
and  deaths,  and  the  voluminous 
account  of  the  United  Nations’ 
struggles  to  insure  peace. 

The  News  Picture  in 
Washington 

The  Washington  bureau  in 

1946  continued  to  produce  a 
large  portion  of  the  news  and 
newsphoto  report.  An  active 
White  House  occupant,  a  new 
Congress  with  Republicans  in 
control  for  the  first  time  since 
before  the  New  Deal  era,  and 
dozens  of  other  capital  news 
fountains  gave  assurance  that 

1947  would  be  another  big  year. 

News  wire  and  Wirephoto 

filing  are  requiring  increasingly 
intelligent  pruning  to  space  and 
time  limitations.  The  search 
proceeds,  meanwhile,  for  fresh 
material  that  is  significant  and 
spritely.  More  than  ever,  ac¬ 
cent  is  on  quality,  whether  the 
task  is  dictating  a  bulletined 
story  for  the  wire,  composing  a 
six-part  News  Feature  or  photo¬ 
graphing  a  medal  presentation 
to  meet  one  member's  request. 

With  popular  interest  focused 
on  domestic  news,  and  with 
many  men  back  from  military 
leave  to  give  the  bureau  a  high 
rating  in  experience,  Washing¬ 
ton  was  geared  to  provide  com¬ 
prehensive  coverage  in  all  de¬ 
partments.  It  also  could  and 
did  dispatch  experts  with  type¬ 
writer  and  speed  graphic  to  as¬ 
sist  as  required  in  national  and 
world  assignments. 

Six  departments  now  make  up 
the  Washington  bureau  editor¬ 
ially  under  Assistant  General 
Manager  Paul  Miller.  William 
L.  Beale,  Jr.  holds  the  position 
of  News  Editor;  Bennett  Wolfe 
is  in  charge  of  the  Special  Wash¬ 
ington  Service;  Howard  L.  Kany 
is  Newsphoto  Editor;  Herman  R. 
Allen  is  in  charge  of  News- 
features;  Alfred  Wall  heads  the 
World  Service  staff.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  City  News  Service,  or¬ 
ganized  by  Press  Association, 
Inc.,  in  October,  1945  became 
in  January,  1947  a  department 
under  the  general  direction  of 
the  Washington  Chief  of  Bu¬ 
reau,  and  G^rge  A.  Scott  was 
made  News  Editor  in  immediate 
charge. 

Each  department,  to  varying 
extents,  had  a  part  in  coverage 
of  the  big  national  stories  of 
1946.  Among  them  were  the 
November  elections  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  campaigns;  the  court 
case  of  John  L.  Lewis;  the  Gars- 
son-May  and  Bilbo  congressional 
hearings;  the  presidential  crisis 
in  the  rail  strike;  the  turbulent 
exits  of  Henry  A.  Wallace  and 
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Harold  L.  Ickes;  the  resurgence 
of  the  post-war  capital  social 
whirl,  and  the  problem  of  the 
atomic  bomb. 

Economic,  social  and  political 
reconversion,  with  their  wide¬ 
spread  ramifications,  made  many 
headlines. 

The  Republican  sweep  of  the 
congressional  elections  after  15 
years  in  the  minority  was  one 
of  the  year’s  top  stories.  Jack 
Bell  made  a  nationwide  tour  and 
sized  up  key  state  contests  for  a 
well-playeJ  series.  D.  Harold 
Oliver  assembled  pre-election 
data,  including  statistics,  which 
were  provided  to  members  by 
mail.  He  also  contributed  num¬ 
erous  analyses  of  outstanding 
races. 

National  politics  continue  to 
hold  an  important  place  in  the 
news  report,  with  particular  fo 
cus  on  problems  of  procedure 
in  the  Republican  Congress  and 
projection  of  personalities  into 
the  1948  presidential  picture. 

Union-industry  conflict,  as  re¬ 
flected  in  the  steel,  coal,  auto, 
rail  and  shipping  strikes,  to¬ 
gether  with  congressional  efforts 
to  find  solutions,  were  rarely 
out  of  the  news.  Prime  Wash¬ 
ington  developments  included 
President  Truman’s  personal  ap¬ 
peal  to  Congress  for  authority  to 
draft  strikers  if  necessary  to 
end  the  rail  tieup,  his  veto  of 
the  Case  labor  bill,  government 
seizure  of  coal  mines  and,  over¬ 
shadowing  other  labor  develop¬ 
ments,  the  government’s  con¬ 
tempt  action  against  John  L. 
Lewis. 

OPA’s  ups  and  downs,  and 
the  reporting  of  them,  provided 
direct  appeal  in  every  home. 
President  Truman  vetoed  a  re¬ 
vised  extension  bill,  signed  an¬ 
other  one  four  weeks  later,  and 
then  scrapped  most  of  OPA 
price  controls  four  days  after 
meat  and  other  shortages  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Republican  land¬ 
slide  at  the  polls. 

Presidential  cabinet  troubles 
made  headlines,  too.  Harold  L. 
Ickes  resigned  after  13  years 
as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in 
a  row  which  grew  from  his  op¬ 
position  to  Edwin  Pauley,  Tru¬ 
man  appointee  for  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  By  request,  Henry 
Wallace  left  his  post  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  after  talking 
against  international  policies  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  James  F. 
Byrnes.  The  latter  retired 
months  later,  and  General 
George  C.  Marshall  again  came 
on  stage  in  the  capital,  as  his 
successor. 

John  M.  Hightower  special¬ 
ized  in  interpreting  world  de¬ 
velopments.  He  and  Alex  H. 
Singleton  assisted  in  coverage 
of  the  United  Nations  New  York 
assembly  and  council  meeting. 
Elton  C.  Fay  wrote  of  the  Bikini 
atomic  bomb  tests  from  the  flag¬ 
ship  of  Vice-Admiral  William 
H.  P.  Blandy.  Ernest  *B.  Vac- 
caro  reported  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  trips  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion  and  to  Bermuda. 

Emphasis  was  placed  on  sim¬ 
plicity  and  clarity  in  reporting 
the  complicated  capital  scene. 
Max  Hall  accomplished  much 
along  this  line  in  the  field  of 
labor  relations,  as  did  Francis 


LeMay  in  taxes  and  Ovid  Mar¬ 
tin  in  agriculture.  James  Mar¬ 
low  made  a  daily  contribution 
toward  this  effort  in  his  column, 
"The  Nation  Today."  Art  Edson 
explored  the  lighter  side  of  life 
in  humorous  vein. 

A  team  of  veteran  reporters 
was  assigned  to  the  Capitol  to 
cover  the  first  Republican-con- 
trolled  Congress  in  15  years. 
Under  the  direction  of  Bell  on 
the  Senate,  and  William  F.  Arbo- 
gast,  on  the  House,  they  includ¬ 
ed:  Douglas  B.  Cornell.  LeMay, 
Singleton,  Francis  J.  Kelly,  Mar¬ 
vin  L.  Arrowsmith,  Edwin  B. 
Haakinson  and  John  B.  Owen. 

With  improvement  in  the 
manpower  situation,  the  year 
brought  a  strengthening  of  The 
Special  Washington  Service,  still 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  on  a 
national  scale.  This  department 
covers  the  national  capital  for 
news  and  features  of  particular 
interest  to  every  city  and  state 
in  the  union  as  well  as  to  the 
territories  of  Alaska  and  Ha 
waii. 

Reporters,  equipped  by  back¬ 
ground  and  experience  to  spe¬ 
cialize  in  the  news  for  certain 
states  and  groups  of  states,  and 
trained  editors  make  up  the 
staff. 

The  Special  staff  was  kept  on 
the  jump  to  cover  such  events 
as  an  increased  number  of  im¬ 
portant  airline  hearings,  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea¬ 
way  legislation,  the  mail  fraud 
trial  of  Mayor  Curley  of  Boston, 
the  controversy  over  the  South 
western  Power  administration, 
developments  in  connection  with 
reclamation,  flood  control  and 
waterways  projects,  etc.,  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  on  top  of 
the  other  news  of  regional  in 
terest. 

Innovations  in  AP 
Newsfeatures 

In  a  year  when  the  white 
paper  situation  worsened  in¬ 
stead  of  improved  for  many 
newspapers,  AP  Newsfeatures 
increased  the  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers  for  most  of  its  services 
and  established  records  for  use 
of  this  material. 

Innovations  in  the  Newsfea¬ 
tures  wire  report  included  a 
weekly  “March  of  Science”  re¬ 
port  started  by  Alton  Blakeslee. 
and  a  weekly  "International  Af¬ 
fairs”  account  by  Francis  Car¬ 
penter  of  the  Foreign  Service 
staff.  The  main  effort,  however, 
was  week  in  and  week  out  de¬ 
velopment  and  transmission  of 
hundreds  of  interpretive  and 
background  stories  on  the  post 
war  world. 

These  were  highlighted  by 
Eddie  Gilmore’s  various  series 
on  Russian  life,  manners,  poli¬ 
tics  and  future;  by  Sigrid  Arne’s 
reconversion  stories;  by  Frank 
King’s  material  on  communism 
in  the  Balkans;  by  Carter  L. 
Davidson’s  spot  Christmas 
stories  concerning  the  land  of 
Christ  today;  and  by  Ann  Reed 
Burns’  stories  on  the  inter¬ 
racial  situation  in  Portland. 

Efforts  were  made  to  round 
up  general  situations  through 
joint  efforts  of  domestic  and 
foreign  bureaus,  thus  making 
use  more  fully  of  the  news  re- 
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sources  of  the  Associated  Press 
From  such  efforts  stemmed  th* 
monthly  worldwide  food  round 
ups,  surveys  of  efforts  beim 
made  to  combat  delinquency 
intolerance,  and  others  on  Eu 
ropean  refugees,  college  housim 
and  school  teachers  strikes.  ^ 

Veteran  science  reporter  Ho» 
ard  Blakeslee  went  to  Biic, 
to  report  the  atomic  bomb  ej 
periments.  Alton  Blakeslee  wea 
to  the  Antarctic  with  the  Byic 
Expedition.  Hal  Boyle,  bad 
from  the  wars,  began  a  wideh 
used  series  of  columns  with 
American  instead  of  foreic 
background.  Aviation  Edito; 
James  J.  Strebig  traveled  ot 
numerous  assignments  as  weL 
as  supplying  such  stories  as  tht 
one  on  how  far  the  German 
were  ahead  of  the  United  State 
in  air  research.  Jane  Eads  took 
over  the  Washington  column  oc 
the  feature  pages.  She  is  tht 
first  woman  ever  to  hold  down 
this  assignment. 

One  of  the  major  projects  ol 
supplying  preparedness  and 
background  material  for  great 
coming  events  was  a  special 
newspaper  supplement  on  the 
future  of  the  atom,  written  by 
Howard  Blakeslee  and  used  in 
readyprint  or  other  form  by 
more  than  100  newspapers  here 
and  abroad,  including  one  in 
Japan.  There  was  preparedness 
material  also  specifically  for  the 
Bikini  tests,  for  the  United  Na 
tions  meeting,  the  election,  the 
Antarctic  expedition.  Newspaper 
Week,  the  year-end  and  other 
occasions.  Then  there  were  such 
stories  as  William  Glover’s  series 
on  industrial  research;  and 
Harry  Montgomery’s  piece  on 
U.S. -Canadian  military  cooper 
ation. 

Nor  was  the  human  intereit 
side  neglected.  A  bare  sampliiif 
would  include  stories  by  Elliot 
Chaze  of  New  Orleans  on  Willy 
Francis  who  says  it  seems 
“plum  mizzuble”  to  sit  in  an 
electric  chair,  by  Raleigh  Alh 
brook  of  Cleveland  on  the  apart 
ment  owner  who  likes  to  han 
children  in  his  apartments  and 
the  stories  of  Joe  Louis  and 
Billy  Conn  obtained  by  Frank 
Eck  just  before  their  much  puh 
liciz^  fight. 

The  weekly  house  plan  series 
instituted  by  Sherry  Bowen  on 
the  feature  pages  was  amonf 
the  most  widely  used  of  all  the 
material  sent  out.  The  “Job 
Clinic”  column,  the  “See  For 
Yourself”  drawings  and  the 
serialization  of  a  Sir  Walter 
Scott  novel  in  place  of  the  usw! 
fiction  story  also  won  notice 
In  the  field  of  special  ass^ 
ment  features,  the  color  comic 
service  made  a  spectacular  » 
vance  by  tripling  the  number  of 
its  subscribers  and  its  ready 
print  run. 

Two  one-column  panels,  "Tnje 
Enough”  by  Jim  Bresnan,  and 
"Hit  n’  Run”  by  Joe  Cunninf 
ham,  were  started  auspicioiw 

One  of  the  most  encouragipj 
signs  was  a  considerable  u- 
crease  in  the  nuinber  of  auj 
scribers  to  the  basic  service  « 
feature  mats. 

A  record  number  of  Newfl« 
ture  “projects”  from  Washinf 
( Continued  on  page  90) 
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Popular  Misconceptions  that  are  Deader  than  Yesterday's  Type 


"Canned  Foods  Use  Preservatives’* 

This  is  a  popular  explanation  of  why  canned  foods 
keep — but  it  is  untrue.  They  keep  because  they  are 
hermetically  sealed  after  all  spoilage  organisms  have 
been  destroyed  by  heat. 


"Snakes  Coil  and  Leap  When  Striking" 

A  snake  when  angered  can  strike  from  almost  any  posi¬ 
tion — but  its  longest  strike  is  approximately  only  three 
quarters  of  its  length.  Despite  popular  belief,  a  snake 
cannot  leap  free  of  the  ground. 


“A  Corpse  Is  Necessary  To  Prove  Murder" 

Corpus  delicti  means  the  "body”  of  facts  of  a  crime — 
not  necessarily  a  corpse.  A  man  is  convicted  of  murder 
when  evidence  indicates  guilt  "beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.”  This  is  difficult  without  a  corpse — but  men 
have  been  convicted  on  testimony  alone. 


"Never  Leave  Food  in  Open  Cans" 

This  popular  belief  about  canned  foods  is  so  widespread 
that  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
issued  a  bulletin  on  it.  The  Department  says,  "Keep¬ 
ing  the  food  cool  and  keeping  it  covered  is  all  that’s 
necessary.” 


EVERY  NEWSPAPER  .  .  .  has  a  vital  interest  in  correcting  popular  misconceptions  re¬ 
garding  health,  hygiene,  and  food.  We  publish  this  page  in  the  hope  of  scotching  a  few  false 
notions  that  have  persisted  in  regard  to  food  in  cans.  We  believe  this  is  in  the  public  interest  as 
well  as  in  our  own  interest  5is  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for  food  and  other  products. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


New  York  *  Chicago  *  San  Francisco 


NO  OTHER  CONTAINER  PROTECTS  LIKE  THE  CAN 


COOPER'S  REPORT:  NET  INCREASE  OF  31  NEW  MEMBERS  IN  YEAR 
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ton — exhaustive  treatments  of 
big  subjects  as  distinguished 
from  individual  stories  empha¬ 
sizing  one  phase — received  wide 
use.  For  the  most  part,  they 
were  serviced  as  week-day 
series. 

Among  outstanding  jobs  were 
Clarke  Beach’s  stories  review¬ 
ing  the  Pearl  Harbor  investiga¬ 
tion  and  detailing  the  United 
States  strategic  intelligence  set¬ 
up.  Frank  Carey  produced  two 
noteworthy  series  on  wartime 
advances  in  veterinary  science 
and  on  streptomycin. 

State  bureaus  were  of  great 
aid  in  assembling  data  for  four 
major  projects  coordinated  in 
Washington.  These  were:  (1) 
A  six-part  series  on  the  status 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan;  (2)  An 
18-part  pre-election  series  on 
close  congressional  districts;  ( 3 ) 
A  19-part  series  on  newly-elect¬ 
ed  governors;  and  (4)  a  22-part 
series  on  new  senators. 

Instead  of  trying  to  thrust 
still  more  national  features  upon 
local  newspapers.  Newsfeatures 
started  on  a  systematic  basis  to 
encourage  them  to  develop  fea¬ 
tures  of  their  own. 

This  was  accomplished  with  a 
note  to  editors,  run  twice  a 
week,  proposing  various  features 
for  local  development  and  invit¬ 
ing  editors  to  send  in  their  own 
best  ideas.  The  innovation  met 
with  considerable  response  from 
editors. 

Editorial  Personnel 

The  year  saw  the  return  of 
virtually  all  editorial  staff  mem¬ 
bers  on  military  leave. 

A  number  of  men  with  distin¬ 
guished  careers  as  war  corre¬ 
spondents  received  new  assign¬ 
ments  as  bureau  chiefs  at  home 
and  abroad.  These  included: 

Murlin  B.  Spencer — Seattle. 

Noland  Norgaard — Oklahoma 
City. 

E.  D.  Ball— Nashville. 

Spencer  Davis — Manila. 

Russell  Brines — ^Tokyo. 

C.  Yates  McDaniel — Detroit. 
Mr.  McDaniel,  who  previously 
had  been  Pacific  Foreign  Editor 
in  San  Francisco,  succeeded 
T.  R.  Smits,  who  became  Gener¬ 
al  Sports  Editor. 

Richard  G.  M.-issock — Santi¬ 
ago,  Chile. 

John  Lloyd,  former  News  Edi¬ 
tor  in  New  York  in  charge  of 
the  newly  combined  LPA-World 
Service  activities,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  London  as  Chief  of  Bu¬ 
reau.  He  succeeded  Robert  Bun- 
nelle,  who  had  served  in  London 
during  the  full  period  of  the  war 
and  who  now  is  on  a  member¬ 
ship  assignment  in  New  York. 
Lloyd’s  supervision  includes  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  Lloyd’s 
successor  in  New  York  was  L.  A. 
Brophy,  formerly  a  Supervisor 
on  the  General  Desk. 

Reiman  Morin,  Paris  Chief  of 
Bureau,  also  undertook  a  special 
assignment  as  the  Executive  Di¬ 
rector’s  representative  for  most 
of  the  Western  European  coun¬ 
tries. 

Byron  Price,  former  Executive 
News  Editor,  who  was  Director 
of  Censorship  during  the  war, 
retired  April  1,  1946.  He  had 
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been  on  the  inactive  roll  since 
December  1941  when  he  was 
granted  leave  of  absence  to  take 
over  his  important  war-time  as¬ 
signment.  Price  thus  closed  a 
career  of  29  years  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  He  entered  the 
service  Dec.  16,  1912,  at  Atlanta, 
as  day  pony  and  wire  editor. 
He  was  transferred  to  Washing¬ 
ton  in  May  1914,  became  News 
Editor  there  in  1922  and  Chief 
of  Bureau  in  1927.  He  came  to 
New  York  as  Executive  News 
Editor  in  1937. 

Among  others  who  retired  on 
pension  was  L.  F.  Curtis,  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Associated  Press, 
known  throughout  the  service 
as  “Lou”  or  “Fisher.”  Curtis 
joined  the  staff  in  New  York  in 
1910  and,  after  a  long  career, 
became  treasurer  on  Oct.  5,  1935. 
While  on  the  news  side,  his  first 
big  assignment  was  in  1912 
when  he  accompanied  Theodore 
Roosevelt  on  his  presidential 
campaign  tour  and  scored  a  not¬ 
able  beat  when  Roosevelt  was 
wounded  by  a  would-be  assassin 
in  Milwaukee.  Robert  R.  Booth, 
auditor,  succeeded  hipi  as 
treasurer. 

A  familiar  face  disappeared 
from  the  active  ranks  with  the 
retirement  of  Louis  P.  Lochner 
after  twenty-two  years  of  serv¬ 
ice.  Lochner,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  Berlin  bureau  when  war 
came,  rounded  out  his  career  by 
returning  to  Europe  on  Nov.  29, 
1944,  to  carry  through  to  the  end 
of  the  war  and  beyond  in  famil¬ 
iar  surroundings. 

Two  meetings  of  Chiefs  of 
Bureau  and  Department  heads 
were  held  in  1946.  Heads  of 
bureaus  east  of  the  Mississippi 
gathered  in  New  York,  while 
the  western  chiefs  were  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  late  in  the  year. 

Membership  and  Promotion 

Membership  and  promotion 
activities  produced  gratifying 
results  in  1946.  These  enter¬ 
prises  included  the  publication 
of  the  first  AP  News  Annual, 
the  continuation  of  an  advertis¬ 
ing  program  in  trade  publica¬ 
tions,  the  preparation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  promotion  mats  and 
other  material  for  member- 
newspapers,  the  publication  of 
five  issues  of  AP  World  maga¬ 
zine,  and  the  receipt  of  numer¬ 
ous  prizes  in  contests  for  out¬ 
standing  news  photography. 

The  first  News  Annual,  cover¬ 
ing  the  year  1945  in  pictures  and 
text,  came  off  the  presses  in 
June.  It  was  edited  by  Russell 
Landstrom.  Differing  strikingly 
from  the  usual  type  of  news 
compendium,  it  was  well  re¬ 
ceived  by  both  reviewers  and 
the  public.  Some  member  news¬ 
papers  distributed  copies  as  gifts 
to  schools  and  libraries.  DeWitt 
Mackenzie  edited  the  second 
volume,  covering  1946  and 
scheduled  for  publication  in 
March  1947. 

Member  newspapers  generally 
were  able  to  strengthen  their 
photographic  staffs  in  1946,  due 
to  demobilization  from  the 
armed  forces.  This  resulted  in 
the  resumption  or  reinvigoration 


of  several  state  photo  contests 
and  in  greater  participation  in 
the  Associated  Press  National 
Contest  for  Excellence  in  Pho¬ 
tography. 

The  membership  and  promo¬ 
tion  section  was  instrumental  in 
arranging  engagements  for  As¬ 
sociated  Press  speakers  for 
many  state  meetings,  state  press 
associations  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Domestic  Membership 

Domestically,  there  was  a  net 
increase  of  31  members  during 
1946,  including  nine  additional 
Sunday  editions  of  afternoon 
members. 

A  total  of  52  new  newspaper 
members  approved  and  qualified 
by  starting  service  during  the 
year;  nine  members  discontinued 
publication  and  12  withdrew  by 
resignation. 

In  the  leased  wire  category 
there  was  a  net  gain  of  40  news¬ 
papers  through  transfers  from 
lesser  categories. 

Teletype  Eqtiipment 

Plant  modernizations  con¬ 
tinued  at  an  accelerated  pace 
in  1946,  as  evidenced  by  the  re¬ 
placement  of  1,600  old  model 
printer  telegraph  units  during 
the  twelve-month  period  com¬ 
pared  to  500  replacement  units 
installed  in  1945.  If  present  fac¬ 
tory  production  sch^ules  hold, 
the  program  will  be  completed 
by  August  1,  1947.  There  are 
approximately  400  units  remain¬ 
ing  to  be  installed. 

Splendid  cooperation  generally 
was  accorded  the  suggestion  to 
the  membership  that  the  new 
printer  be  placed  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  telegraph  desks. 
The  wire  logs  reflect  a  sharp 
decrease  in  "other  delays” 
which  usually  are  traced  to  lack 
of  essential  monitoring  of  the 
machines. 

International 

Commimications 

The  first  direct  bureau-to- 
bureau  radio-teletype  service 
ever  utilized  by  a  press  associa¬ 
tion  was  started  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  on  May  15,  1946, 
between  London  and  New  York. 
The  circuit  is  “punched”  in  the 
usual  way  in  the  London  bu¬ 
reau  and  the  signal  is  received 
in  the  New  York  bureau  on 
standard  printers  without  man¬ 
ual  “relays.”  The  service  oper¬ 
ates  14  hours  daily  at  the  uni¬ 
form  60-word  speed,  making  it 
possible  to  tie  the  European 
bureaus  to  the  domestic  “land¬ 
line”  circuits  when  news  condi¬ 
tions  warrant.  No  “cue”  channel 
is  employed,  the  radio  circuit 
operating  in  a  westbound  di¬ 
rection  only.  This  service  is 
both  an  alternate  and  a  comple¬ 
ment  to  the  New  York-London 
two-way  cable  facility. 

A  similar  circuit  operates  be¬ 
tween  the  San  Francisco  bureau 
and  Honolulu,  this  facility  hav¬ 
ing  been  established  experi¬ 
mentally  two  months  in  advance 
of  the  London  to  New  York 
radio  channel. 

The  special  “keying”  equip¬ 
ment  employed  in  the  radio- 
teletype  operations  was  devel- 
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oped  by  a  New  York  electronic  < 
firm,  in  collaboration  with  tb 
Associated  Press’  engine«S 
department  ^ 

The  San  Lorenzo,  Calif,  mj 
North  Castle,  N.  Y.,  radio  iiste 
ing  posts  continued  consistent 
valuable  intercept  functions 

The  East  Coast  station  mon 
tors  the  London-to-NewYon 
radio  channels  and  covers  s» 
cial  news  schedules  from  tli 
European  sector. 

The  San  Lorenzo  crew  m 
particularly  effective  on  tb 
Bikini  bomb  experiment  repon 
and  cut  hours  off  the  norai 
transmission  of  dispatches  a 
the  Australian  Davis  Cup  tenn: 
matches  which  regularly  wen 
routed  over  the  British  Empin 
communications  system. 

Both  posts  kept  close  check  a 
the  flight  of  the  “Pacusa: 
Dreamboat”  and  had  thei; 
“ears”  tuned  to  the  Mour 
Olympus,  flagship  of  the  Navyi 
antarctic  expedition. 

The  North  Castle  post  experi 
enced  excellent  radio-teletype 
reception  from  the  Mount 
Olympus  and  saved  much  nl 
uable  time  on  the  delivery  of 
dispatches  describing  the  mia 
ing  polar  fliers. 

Traffic  Personnel 

A  signifleant  declaration  of 
policy  and  acceptance  of  mututl 
responsibility  for  maintaininfi 
constant  flow  of  news  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  a  renewal  agree¬ 
ment  signed  in  1946  with 
the  Commercial  Telegraphs 
Union,  which  represents  ill 
tra£Bc  employes. 

Recognizing  that  despite  the 
most  amicable  relations  between 
a  union  and  the  employer,  work 
suspensions  sometimes  resuit  be 
cause  of  wholly  unrelated,  out¬ 
side  labor  disputes,  traffic  em¬ 
ployes  and  management  joined 
in  stating  unequivocally  tbit 
there  shall  be  “no  work  stop¬ 
page  for  any  cause  whatsoever' 
in  the  Associated  Press. 

The  union  and  management 
agreed  to  settle  by  arbitration 
any  differences  that  might  arix. 
including  wages  and  workinf 
conditions  in  the  future.  The 
agreement  may  be  terminated 
only  by  either  party  giving  six 
months’  notice. 

A  further  stabilizing  factor 
was  a  reduction  from  275  to  6 
employes  on  leave  of  absence 
for  duty  with  the  armed  forces 

Traffic  Bureau  Chief  appoint 
ments  included  Irven  Derrick, 
Atlanta;  Glen  Pusey,  Salt  Lake 
City;  and  Gordon  Francis,  Wash¬ 
ington.  George  Steiner  returned 
to  the  Phoenix  traffic  bureau 
post  in  June  1946,  following  i 
year  in  a  similar  position  in  the 
London  bureau. 

Among  the  traffic  burMU 
chiefs  credited  with  outstanding 
performances  during  the  year 
are  Fred  E.  Francis,  Chicago; 
R.  A.  Hoagland,  Detroit,  and 
A.  E.  Keel,  Des  Moines,  who  did 
highly  effective  technical  work 
in  the  establishment  and 
tion  of  state  Wirephoto  net¬ 
works  in  their  respective  areas: 
L.  E.  Paris.  New  York,  wh(W 
assignment  involves  both  leased 
wire  news  and  picture  networt 
( Continued  on  page  94) 
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In  recognition  of 


The  Inter-American  Safety  Council  honors 
the  men  and  women  of 


Paiv  Americaiv  World  Airways 


Pan  American  World  Airways  employees  JH 
throughout  the  world  were  members  of  the  ^ 

safety  team  which  set  this  outstanding 
record.  Expert  flight  crews  who  guide  the  Flying 
Clippers  .  .  .  skilled  ground  crews  who  keep  them  flying 
.  .  .  ALL  share  the  great  tradition  of  dependability  which 
has  earned  for  Pan  American  World  Airways  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  known  on  six  continents  as  the  "World’s 
Most  Experienced  Airline!" 


Those  who  have  travelled  by  Clipper  agree  that 
Pan  American  Flight  Crews  are  probably  the  best 
in  the  world  .  .  .  But  for  every  flight  crew  in  the  air  there 
are  150  PA  A  men  and  women  on  the  ground  who  also  serve. 

It’s  the  everlasting  teamwork  of  everyone  of  these 
people  in  the  operating  Divisions  of  the  System  that 
made  possible  this  award. 

The  Clippers  of  the  Pan  American  System,  flying  to 
every  continent,  logged  43,878,591  flying  miles  through¬ 
out  the  world  for  a  total  of  760,238,654  passenger  miles 
WITHOUT  A  SINGLE  FLIGHT  ACCIDENT  to 
passengers  or  crews. 
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30  Years  of  Kids’ 

‘Still  Hard’,  Says  Dirks 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


Dirks 


BACK  WHEN  comics  were 

young  and  slapstick  and  a 
newspaper  syndicate  chiefly 
sold  fiction  and 
a  r  t  i  c  1  es,  Ru¬ 
dolph  Dirks 
left  off  produc¬ 
ing  “The  Katz- 
enjammer  Kids” 
for  the  New 
York  Journal 
end  agreed  to 
produce  comics 
for  the  New 
York  World. 

The  ensuing' 
legal  dust  -  up 
made  f  ront 
pages  all  over 
the  country,  became  required 
reading  for  the  law  students 
and  established  the  precedent 
that  an  artist  could  take  his 
skill  and  characters  to  another 
market,  but  not  a  copyright 
title. 

Now  after  some  30  more  years 
of  quietly  inventing  for  the 
“Kids”  pranks  that  should  have 
called  forth  the  riot  squad. 
Dirks  is  again  in  the  news — the 
first  cartoonist  to  be  still  pro¬ 
ducing  his  comic  when  its  half- 
century  anniversary  rolls 
around. 

So  Editor  &  Publisher  looked 
him  up  at  his  86th  Street  apart¬ 
ment  and  found  him  in  an  old 
high-vaulted  living  room,  high- 
vaulted  enough  to  contain 
dozens  of  his  paintings  and  to 
dwarf  his  tall  frame. 

“I  won't  tell  you  how  old  I 
am,”  he  declafed  stubbornly  as 
he  sat  down  reluctantly  to  be 
interviewed.  Nobody  argued 
the  point,  so  he  smiled  slowly, 
shoved  back  his  twin  cowlicks 


and  proceeded  to  enjoy  him 
self. 

“I'm  older  than  hell,”  he 
twinkled  looking  a  healthy  67 
“and  how  old  I  won't  tell  them.” 

Dirks  was  a  colleague  of  Rich¬ 
ard  F.  Outcalt  back  in  the  days 
when  the  Yellow  Kid  had  just 
started  to  make  comic  history, 
and  he  drew  the  first  “Katzen- 
jammer  Kids"  page  for  the 
Journal  in  November,  1897.  He 
hadn't  intended  to  make  a  habit 
of  it,  but  that  was  30  years  ago 
next  fall  and  he  still  turns 
out  the  same  sort  of  page  week¬ 
ly  for  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate,  “The  Captain  and  the 
Kids.” 

In  half  a  century  the  formula 
for  Dirks'  page  hasn't  changed, 
though  the  feature  is  no  longer 
pantomime  and  the  Kids  look 
merrier.  Two  prankish  boys 
against  an  unrealistic  back¬ 
ground  commit  every  mayhem 
short  of  murder  and  usually 
get  a  spanking  or  poetic  justice. 
Despite  the  eccentric  style,  "It 
doesn't  become  easy,  honest  it 
doesn't,”  he  urged. 

"You're  probably  like  every¬ 
body.  You  think  it  isn't  any 
work  to  draw  comics  because 
everything  we  draw  is  wrong. 
But  it's  tougher  to  draw  them 
ridiculous.  If  you  saw  people 
walking  in  this  room  that 
looked  like  the  things  I  draw, 
you'd  run  and  call  for  the 
police. 

“It  keeps  hard  because  you're 
always  trying.  I  think  you  use 
all  your  effort  to  put  over  your 
idea.  And  the  weaker  the  idea 
the  harder  you  have  to  work 
on  the  drawing.  Because,  damn 


it.  you  have  to  turn  it  in.  That's 
the  worst  about  this  business. 
The  deadline  business — that's 
the  horror.  You  can't  get  sick. 
If  you  go  to  the  hospital,  why 
of  course  you  can  turn  out  your 
pages!  There  are  a  lot  of  nice 
things — you  can  work  where 
you  like.  (Dirks  works  in 
Maine  much  of  the  time  in  a 
summer  home  with  another 
high-ceilinged  living  room. ) 
But  when  you  rush  it  you  try 
to  do  too  many.” 

Dirks  tried  to  work  ahead 
once,  the  same  time  he  tried  to 
take  a  two  years'  vacation  from 
the  Journal  to  do  some  painting 
and  forget  deadlines.  That  was 
the  disagreement  with  the  Jour¬ 
nal  that  sent  him  to  the  World. 
At  first  he  planned  just  to  leave 
at  the  end  of  his  contract  and 
come  back  when  he  had  to  earn 
some  money  again,  but  the  Jour¬ 
nal  persuaded  him  to  try  to  do 
his  pages  ahead  for  the  period 
of  his  vacation.  When  they 
started  to  turn  pages  back  to 
him,  he  determined  they  were 
being  obstructive.  So  he  and 
Mrs.  Dirks  went  to  Europe. 
Later  the  Hearst  business  man¬ 
ager,  S.  S.  Carvalho  looked  him 
up  in  France  and  made  an  ar¬ 
rangement  with  him.  but  when 
the  Dirkses  lingered  and  re¬ 
ceived  no  cable  confirmation. 
Rudy  Dirks  notified  the  World 
he  was  available  and  that  news¬ 
paper's  Paris  representative 


It  took  another  year  beft 
the  supreme  court  reversed! 
lower  court  decision  and  frejs 
the  cartoonist  to  produce 
and  Fritz,”  later  titled  "Tijr 
Captain  and  the  Kids"  and  C 
later  inherited  by  UFS. 

The  Kids  were  frankly  an  ’ 
itation  of  the  German  cartoc 
of  Willard  Busch,  copied  at 
request  of  Dirks'  editor.  "1 
raised  on  the  cartoons  of  W* 
lard  Busch,”  he  explained.  S 
I  just  drew  from  memory, 
made  some  sketches  of  the: 
and  he  liked  them  and  nase 
them  the  Katzenjammer  Kid- 
and  I  didn't  like  it  at  all." 

Dirks  was  born  on  a  Feb. ; 
in  Heide.  Holstein,  Germany  I 
came  to  this  country  as  a  chik 
and  spent  his  childhood  : 
Duluth  and  Chicago.  He  stare: 
drawing  in  the  latter  city  a:-: 
found  that  he  could  sell  a  av 
toon  for  about  six  times  wh? 
he  could  earn  in  a  week  as : 
messenger  boy.  He  worked  fc 
four  papers  in  Chicago,  “and  a: 
of  them  died — not  on  my  ac 
count  exactly,”  he  grinned 
'Then  I  decided  to  go  to  Nei 
York  where  all  the  jokes  can:- 
from.” 

He  began  selling  cartoons  t 
Paul  West  on  the  Journal.  a.'c 
his  were  among  their  first  da:': 
gag  panels. 
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Any  newspaper  in  any 
part  oi  the  United  Stotei  I 
can  now  cover  the  | 
Washington  news-ironL 
as  ii  it  had  its  OWN 
staff  there.  .For  .this 
unique  column  will  pro-  j 
vide  a  local  lead,  espe-  \ 
daily  written  lor  YOU. 

WASHINGTON  News  WHIFFS 

by  the  alert  Esther  Von  Wagoner  Tufty,  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  fascinating  Capital  commentary,  on  its  i 
tip-toes  every  minute,  but  into  it  is  written  Wash¬ 
ington  news  about  YOUR  State,  area,  city. 
Exclusive  Rights  in  Your  Territory. 

An  eagerly-read  feature  for  Saturdays, 

Sundays  or  Mondoys. 


Released  from  CAPITAL  by  DEAR  PUBLICATION  &  RADIO,  INI 

30  Journal  Square,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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Whaf  s  a  feature  for? 

Despite  inereased  eosts,  a  liiglier  prieed  product, 
newsprint  shortages  that  leave  little  space  for  staff 
enterprise  .  .  .  this  year  most  cireulations  are  at  peak. 
And  keeping  readers  and  eircniation  revenue  in  the 
future,  with  the  paper’s  present  content,  is  still  consideretl 
bv  some  publishers  something  to  worry  about  when,  as 
ami  if!  But  ...  to  keep  today’s  high  altitude  ABC’s,  sell 
people  settling  for  one  paper  instead  of  several,  stabilize 
seasonal  slumps,  give  any  page  more  impetus  .  .  .  features 
added  today  are  increasingly  important.  And  no  editor 
totlay  can  afford  to  overlook  current  Sun  Syndicate 
offerings — performance  proved  in  hundreds  of  top  papers 
in  top  cities  among  millions  of  readers — and  still 
available  in  some  territories!  The  four  Sun  features  at 
right  ean  add — and  keep — readers  in  any  paper,  any 
town,  anv  time.  Vk  rite  or  wire  for  details  .  . .  today! 

CHICAGO  ^UN 

Henry  Baker,  Mgr.  l^yndicate 


Horry  Boker,  Mgr. 

400  W.  Modison,  Chicago,  HI 
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BAR^'.'%DY  ...  by  Ted  Ferro  aiui  Jack  Morley . . . 
needs  no  buildup,  catches  onTast  la'causc  Burnaby’s 
the  l)est  known  l>oy  in  comics ...  Sunday’s,  tool 


FUIVIVY  AXCiLEK . . .  by  Angelo . . .  gives  top  billing 
to  Emily  ami  MalK‘l,  feature  players  in  a  daily  panel 
for  any  pafMT  interesteel  in  attracting  more  audience. 


eg 


THE  BERRYS . . .  by  Carl  (irulH'rt . . .  who  found 
his  own  family  more  fun  than  most  comics,  now  hands 
along  private  life  laughs  . . .  daily  and  Sunday. 
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THE  TOODLES . . .  by  the  Baers . . .  warm, ever\ day 
family  strip  that’s  a  warm,  everyday  favorite 
with  millions . . .  daily  and  Sunday . . .  ask  for  dates. 


News  Editors' 
Councils  Guide 
AP  in  West 

Los  Angeles — More  practical 
co-operation  between  Associated 
Press  bureau  chiefs  and  the 
working  news  men  on  California 
and  Nevada  AP  newspapers  is 
the  aim  of  the  California-Neva- 
da  AP  News  Executives  Council. 
It  will  conduct  its  first  inter¬ 
sectional  meeting  in  conjunction 
with  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  summer 
editorial  seminar  at  Stanford 
University  June  22. 

The  council  is  composed  of 
four  territorial  sub-councils  — 
Sacramento  Valley,  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  San  Francisco  and  north, 
and  Southern  California — which 
meet  quarterly.  Only  the  San 
Francisco  and  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  groups  have  as  yet  been 
active,  under  temporary  co- 
chairman,  Charles  C.  Hushaw, 
managing  editor,  Glendale 
News-Press,  and  Jack  Wright, 
managing  editor,  San  Jose 
News. 

Findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  territorial  sub¬ 
councils  will  be  exchanged  and 
one  of  the  quarterly  meetings 
each  year  will  be  a  joint  affair. 

Discussions  have  been  lively, 
concerned  principally  with  the 
state  wire  (as  differentiated 
from  the  trunk  wire),  outlining 
faults  as  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  telegraph  editors  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  leads,  follow-ups,  time 
of  filing,  etc.  Bureau  chiefs 
have  been  on  hand  and  have 
followed  through  on  the  recom¬ 
mendations  with  the  result  that 
improvement  in  the  service  is 
already  evident,  according  to 
Hushaw. 

Cooper's  Report 
To  Associated  Press 

continued  from  page  90 


operations;  Irven  Derrick,  At¬ 
lanta;  R.  R.  Hill,  Kansas  City; 
H.  D.  Smith.  Albany;  and  J.  F. 
Nicholson,  Boston. 

There  were  noteworthy  per¬ 
formances  also  by  Harold  Carl¬ 
son.  who  heads  the  New  York 
Engineering  Department’s  re¬ 
search  ana  development  divi¬ 
sion;  Harry  Biele,  heading  En¬ 
gineering  Construction  and  Pro¬ 
curement;  and  C.  H.  McDonald, 
New  York,  whose  responsibili¬ 
ties  include  new  machine  in¬ 
stallations  and  system  mainte¬ 
nance  affairs. 

Due  for  honorable  mention 
are  these  supervisors:  B.  M. 
Farrell,  New  York  Wirephotos; 
M.  W.  Satosk  and  N.  L.  Zincone, 
New  York  traffic  operations: 
Charles  Battilana,  New  York 
financial  department  traffic  mat¬ 
ters;  George  Galli,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco:  Leonard  Mundt.  Chicago; 
A.  B.  Carr,  Boston;  and  N.  W. 
Cook,  Kansas  Citv. 

J.  H.  Williams,  European  Traf¬ 
fic  Executive,  and  Dan  F.  Moss, 
Asiatic  Traffic  Executive,  con¬ 
tinued  their  effective  work  in 
establishing  communications  fa¬ 
cilities  in  their  respective  World 
Service  spheres. 

Blanton  Kimbell,  Paris  traffic 
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Members  of  the  California-Nevada  AP  News  Executives  Council  at 
meeting  of  Southern  California  sub-council  in  North  Hollywood.  Left 
to  right,  seated:  John  J.  Tuttle,  secretary-treasurer.  Valley  Times 
(North  Hollywood;  Russell  A.  Quisenberry,  president  and  publisher. 
Vailey  Times;  Carl  F.  White,  managing  editor,  Santa  Monica  Out¬ 
look.  Standing:  Jackson  Berger,  managing  editor.  Valley  Times: 
Alden  Waite,  chairman,  California  AP  Association,  and  assistant 
general  manager.  Southern  California  Associated  Newspapers;  Hub¬ 
bard  Keavy,  AP  Los  Angeles  bureau  chief;  Charles  C.  Hushaw, 
managing  editor,  Glendale  News-Press;  Harold  Hubbard,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Hollywood  Citizen-News;  and  Harold  Turnblad,  AP  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bureau  chief. 


bureau  chief,  completed  the 
"spadework”  for  the  leased  wire 
network  served  from  the  French 
capital  in  collaboration  with 
Williams  and  drew  compliments 
for  the  fine  work  performed 
during  his  15-month  stay  abroad. 
Kimbell  was  succeeded  by  Rex 
Brenton  of  the  London  staff. 

Keeping  the  Staff  Informed 

Thorough  revisions  of  The  AP 
Copy  Book  and  of  the  General 
Desk  Book  were  made  under  the 
supervision  of  Herbert  Barker 
for  distribution  to  all  bureaus. 

A  “Weekly  Log,”  giving  the 
highlights  of  news  and  picture 
coverage  and  containing  many 
items  of  general  interest  to  the 
staff,  has  been  received  with 
wide  favor.  This  was  supple¬ 
mented  by  regional  logs  turned 
out  by  San  Francisco  and  Lon¬ 
don. 

In  conclusion,  by  way  of  ex¬ 
planation.  I  desire  to  point  out 
that  while  a  few  individuals 
have  been  named  herein,  it  was 
really  not  just  their  work,  made 
possible  in  many  cases  by  un¬ 
expected  opportunities,  that 
brought  satisfaction  during  the 
whole  year.  There  must  be  no 
doubt  about  it  that  whatever 
has  'oeen  accomplished  has  been 
due  to  the  efficiency  of  the  staff 
at  large,  excellently  directed  by 
chiefs  of  bureaus  and  heads  of 
departments,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  assistant  general  managers, 
Messrs.  Stratton,  Gould,  Starzel, 
Miller  and  Honce.  Kent  Cooper. 
■ 

‘First  Army'  Society 

War  correspondents  who 
served  with  the  First  U.  S. 
Army  have  formed  an  associa¬ 
tion  which  will  meet  “once  in 
awhile.”  Officers  are  Joseph 
Liebling,  New  Yorker,  presi¬ 
dent;  Ivan  H.  (Cy)  Peterman. 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  vicepres¬ 
ident;  Hal  Boyle,  Associated 
Press,  sergeant-at-arms;  Richard 
Tregaskis,  secretary,  and  John 
Roach,  United  Press,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  treasurer. 


$205,000  Spent 
For  Cafeteria 
At  L  A.  Times 

Los  Angeles — ^The  Los  Angeles 
Times  has  opened  a  $205,000 
cafeteria  for  its  employes  at 
which  meals  are  available  at 
cost.  Service  is  available  21 
hours  a  day  (7  a.m.  to  4  a.m.), 
five  days  a  week  and  for  a  more 
limited  time  over  the  weekends. 

The  project  involved  new  con¬ 
struction  on  the  east  roof  deck 
adjoining  the  fifth  floor  audi¬ 
torium.  An  employes’  recreation 
room  is  under  construction  on 
the  west  roof  deck. 

Capacity  of  the  cafeteria  din¬ 
ing  room  is  225  at  one  time.  In 
addition  to  serving  counters  for 
hot  meals,  there  is  a  soda  foun¬ 
tain  and  coffee-and-sandwich 
bar. 

The  cafeteria  is  under  the 
management  of  Fred  Tripner, 
long-time  restaurant  executive, 
who  declares  that  in  his  23 
years’  experience  he  has  never 
seen  finer  equipment  or  as  much 
of  it. 

Prior  to  the  opening,  all  em- 
plo.ves  and  their  families  were 
invited  to  an  open  house  cele¬ 
bration  at  which  light  refre-sh- 
ments  were  served  and  the  en¬ 
tire  premises,  including  food 
preparation  areas,  open  to  in¬ 
spection. 

■ 

Veteran  Help  Wanted 
Ads  Are  Free  in  PM 

PM,  which  has  been  carrying 
paid  advertising  for  five  months, 
started  publishing  free  Situation 
Wanted  ads  from  servicemen 
and  women  in  July,  1945. 

This  week  PM  launched  into 
a  new  free  advertising  program 
for  veterans,  when  it  starts  its 
Veteran  Help  Wanted  column. 
The  new  column  carries  classi¬ 
fied  ads  for  employers  seeking 
veteran- workers. 

&  P  U 


Auer  Reports 
Hoe  Earnings 
At  Record  High 


Joseph  L.  Auer,  president  of 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  told  stoA 
holders  at  their  annual  meetiu  > 
last  week  that  earnings  of  tht  ; 
company  for  the  first  fin 
months  of  its  present  fiscal  ye*  i 
“averaged  well  above  $100,001  * 
mont’nly.” 

Earnings  thus  far  in  the  fiscz 
year,  he  said,  “are  running  at  i 
rate  which,  if  maintained,  wil 
establish  a  new  record  high  fa 
peacetime  operations  and  wouk  ' 
even  exceed  the  best  wartim 
record  after  all  taxes.” 


Hoe’s  unfilled  orders  at  tht 
present  time,  Mr.  Auer  said,  an 
slightly  in  excess  of  $31,000,001 
and  are  equivalent  to  abou 
three  years’  production  at  ca 
pacity. 

“The  company,”  he  said,  “j 
now  in  the  fortunate  position- 
unique  for  it — of  having  n 
funded  debt  whatever,  nor  aij 
outstanding  bank  loans.  Furthe 
more,  no  arrearages  exist  on  tht 
Class  “A”  stock  and  this  issut 
has  been  established  on  its  M 
$4  annual  dividend  basis. 

“With  the  consummation  of 
the  recapitalization  plan,  the 
capital  structure  of  the  companj 
now  comprises  95,997  shares  of 
Class  A  stock  of  $10  par  value, 
entitled  to  $4  annual  cumulatiit 
dividends  and  entitled  in  volun¬ 
tary  liquidation  to  $65  per  stun 
plus  any  accumulated  and  un¬ 
paid  dividends:  383,988  sham 
of  Class  B  stock  of  10  cents  par 
value,  entitled  in  liquidation  to 
$20  per  share  less  the  aggregate 
amount  of  dividends  theretofoR 
declared  and  paid  thereon,  and 
160,000  shares  of  $1  par  value 
common  stock. 

“Since  the  close  of  our  last 
fiscal  year,  we  have  completed 
and  shipped  a  number  of  laqe 
as  well  as  significant  orders,  b 
February,  for  instance,* 
shipped  10  newspaper  units  toi 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor- 
representing  the  initial  ship-i 
ment  of  the  first  completely  new 
postwar  design  newspaper  pres, 
in  the  entire  industry.  Closeljj 
following  that  shipment  werellj 
units  of  the  same  type  press  tai 
the  Portland  Oregon  Journal. 

"We  are  now  in  full  scale  pr» 
ductior.  on  this  new  color  c» 
vertible  newspaper  press  W"! 
approximately  100  additioi*! 
units  now  going  through  (W) 
factory.  We  have  also  coaj 
pleted  and  shipped  since  the  htj 
ginning  of  the  present  fist* 
year  a  new  design  of  newspaper 


color  supplement .  press, 


have  scheduled  several  himdraj 
of  such  color  printing  coup* 
for  production  over  the  next  t*»( 


years.  ,  ,  . , 

“Other  important  shipments*! 
the  first  six  months  of  (be  P*' 
ent  fiscal  year  included:  ihi* 
magazine  presses  for  R.  R  R* 
nelley  &  Sons,  two  magaz* 
presses  for  Time,  Iiic.,  two  mV 
zine  presses  for  Conde  Nast  P* 
lications,  Inc.,  three  newspVi 
units  for  the  Honolulu 
letin.  and  two  newspaiwr 
for  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Co)i»®[ 
tion.” 
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“Exclusive  with  Scotf’ 

Repeat  Orders 

from  present  Users  of  the  Latest  Scott  Presses 
for  More  Latest  Scott  Presses 

are  the  Best  Proof  of 
Complete  Satisfaction 

Users  of  58  Latest  Scott  Units  and  12  Sets  Latest  Scott  Folders 
now  in  completely  successful  operation  have  placed  orders  for 
58  additional  Latest  Scott  Units  and  13  Sets  Latest  Scott  Folders, 
bringing  their  total  purchases  to 

116  Latest  Scott  Units,  and 
25  Latest  Scott  Folders 


In  Addition 

Users  of  earlier  Scott  Newspaper  Presses  have  reaffirmed  their 
confidence  in  Scott  Presses  by  purchasing  more  than 

100  Latest  Scott  Units  and 
20  Latest  Scott  Folders 


These  figures  do  not  include  contracts  for  many  other  Latest 
Scott  Units  and  Folders  ordered  by  Publishers  who  have  pur¬ 
chased  Scott  Newspaper  Presses  for  the  first  time. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC 

Plainfield  N.  J. 


NEW  YORK  ADDRESSES  OF  CONVENTION  VISITORS 


Kane  (Pa.)  Republican. 
Kankakee  (III.)  journal 


Kansas  City  (Kan.)  Kansan. 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star . 


Katz  Agency.  Inc..  The 


Kewanee  (111.)  Star-Courier. 
Kingsport  (Tenn.)  Times- \’e 
Kingston  (N.  Y.)  Freeman. 

Kinston  (N.  C.>  Fre<*  Press.. 
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.(*.  Scott  Smith .  U  alilorf-.\storia 

Len  Small . 

Mrs.  I.en  Small . 

Burrell  Small . 

.W.  \.  Bailey . Biltmore 

Roy  A.  Roberts .  Ritz-Carlton 

Arthur  Wohlstedl . Ritz-Carlton 

Karl  K.  Robertson . I..exington 

(i.  R.  Katz . 

(i.  \V.  Brett . 

M.  Beck . 

.\.  tA>ris . 

P.  D.  .Adler . Barclay 

I.  \V.  West .  Belmont  Pla/a 

.Harry  du  Bois  Frey . Shelton 


Kittanning  (Pa.)  Leader  'I'imo  . 

Knoxville  (^'e^n.)  lournal . 

Knoxville  fl'enn.)  Aevvs-Sentinel 

Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune . 


Laconia  (N.  11.)  Citizen. . . 
La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune. 


I.a:Miston  (Me.)  Sun-Journal... 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-I^ade 


Lima  (().)  News 


Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Journal . 

Line*  In  (Nebr.)  Star . 

Little  Fails  (S’.  Y.)  Times . 

IJttIr  Rock  (.Ark.)  Arkansas  DenuKTrat 
Little  Rock  (.Ark.)  Arkansas  Gazette.  . 

Ix>ck  Haven  (Pa.)  Kxpress . 

IxKkport  (N.  A.)  Union-Sun  &  Journal 

Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram 

'ong  Branch  (\.  J.)  Record. . 


Long  Island  (N.  Y.)  Star  Journal  . 

Ix)S  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times.  .  .  .  . 

Ixmisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Juurnal  &.  T  inie» 

Ix>»cll  (.Masi.)  Sun . 

Lufkin  (Tex.)  \ewx . 


Lynchburg  (Va.)  .News  and  .\dvaiicr 


Mc.-Xllen  (Tex.)  Valley  Evening  Monitor. 
.McKeesport  (Pa.)  .News. 


Madison  (Wis.)  State  Journal . 

Magnolia  (.Ark.)  Banner-News . 

Mahanoy  City  (Pa.)  Record  .American. 

Malden  (Mass.)  News . 

Manchester  (Conn.)  Herald . 


Ix>uis  R.  Netter.  , 
H.  Galt  Braxton. 


.  H.  Galt  Braxton 


•Albert  M.  Stroud. 


.  Shelton 

c/o  Mrs.  J.  W'orth 
Mc.Alister,  271 
Orchard  Place, 
Ridgewood.  N.  J. 
c  o  NIrs.  J.  Worth 
Mc.Alister.  271 
Orchard  Place. 
Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Taft 


Lancaster  (O.)  Kagle-(fazette . 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  Lancaster  Nev%  spai-K'r^  Ir 


Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal 
La  Salic  (111.)  Post-Tribune. 

Laurel  (Miss.)  I.eader-Call .  . 


t.awrence  (Kans.)  Journal-Wtrrld 
Lawrence  (Mass.)  Kaglc-Tribunr 

I.ebanon  (Pa.)  News-Times . 


Corbin  VA*.  W’yant . Ambassador 

Roy  N.  I..otspeich .  VV'aldorf-.Asioria 

Loye  W’.  Miller .  .  .  Roosevelt 

M.  (i.  Chambers .  Lexington 

R.  IL  Blacklidgc .  Waldorf-  Astoria 


Edward  J.  (rallagher . Commodore 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Gallagher. .  Commcxlore 

,W‘.  T.  Burgess . Barclay 

Mrs.  VA’.  T.  Burgess. .......  Barclay 

R.  Kenneth  Kerr . \ ,  .(»rcat  Northern 

.John  F.  Steinman . Orake 

Col.  J.  Hale  Steinman .  AV’aldorf-.Astoria 

I.  Z.  Buckwalter . Astor 

Earl  E.  Keyser .  Roosevelt 

John  H.  Carter .  New  AA’eston 

J.  T.  Barber .  .  Roosevelt 

C.  L.  Fountain .  Commodore 

H.  C.  Carpenter .  Astor 

Paul  .A.  Martin . Mc.Alpin 

Ruth  McC.  Miller. . . .  Ritz-Carlton 

Peter  Miller .  .  .  Ritz-Carit<m 

Thos.  M.  Gibbons . Chatham 

Mrs.  Thos.  M.  Gibbons.  .  Chatham 

iames  H.  Skewes . Roosevelt 

Irs.  James  H.  Skewes  .  R<x>sevelt 

IXilph  Simons, . Rcxisevelt 

Irving  E.  Rogers . New  AV'eston 

William  F.  Lucey . New  AA’eston 

Henry  L.  AA’ilder . Pierre 

Joseph  Sansone . Pierre 

.Russell  H.  Costello . . .  .Pennsylvania 

Fred  B.  Wachs .  Katz  .Agency,  50(1 

Fifth  .Ave. 

Ed.  Templiii . Katz  .Agency,  500 

Fifth  Ave. 

AA  ayne  AV.  (lalvin . Commodore 

Mrs.  Wayne  AV.  Cialvin . Commod<)re 

Charles  B.  Hinkle . Commodore 

|«*e  AV.  Seacrest .  AA’aldorf-.Astoria 


j<»c  R.  Seacrest. 
AValter  AV.  AVhit 


Waldorf- .Astoria 

AValter  AV.  White .  Barclay 

Chas.  1).  Crowley . .  Commodore 

|.  R.  O’Neill .  . . 

.  K.  .A.  Engel . W’aldorf  Astoria 

L  N.  Heiskeli . AValdorf-.Astoria 

Frank  O.  O’Reilly,  Jr . Lexington 

.  K.  1).  Corson . . Plaza 

Peter  Corson . Plaza 

.  Mrs.  Neva  Paddock . AA’aldorf-Astoria 

S.  S.  Conklin . . Plaza 

.  I/iuis  H.  Farb . Record,  Ix^ng 

Branch.  N.  J. 

AA  illiam  H.  Bowes  ,.  Record,  l/jng 

Branch,  N.  J. 

Thomas  J.  Molloy . Record.  I.z)ng 

Branch.  N.  J. 

Ray  E.  Taylor . Record.  Long 

Branch.  N.  L 

.  Thcodfirc  Newhou.se . Star-Journal,  lo^ng 

Island  City 

Norman  Chandler . Pierre 

Philip  Chandler . Pierre 

L.  O.  Hotchkiss . Pierre 

.Lisle  Baker,  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 

Henry  M.  McCiaskey . AA’aldorf-Astoria 

.  Frank  .A.  Lawlor .  AA’aldorf-Astoria 

lohn  H.  Costello . Madison 

.  .W.  R.  Beaumier . Belmont-Plaza 

Mrs.  AA*.  R.  Beaumier  .  .  .  Belmont-Plaza 

.  .Carter  Glass,  Jr . Roosevelt 

Clyde  L.  AA’hite . .  K<»iisevclt 

Me 

,  Leo  E.  Owens . AValdorf-.Astoria 


Mangum  (Okla.)  Star . 

.Mankato  (Minn.)  Free  Press. 


W.  I).  Mansfield . 

. Roosevelt 

M 

.IXm  .Anderson . 

. Barclay 

.C.  E.  Palmer . 

. Park  Central 

.James  H.  Kirchner.  .  .  . 

. Taft 

T.  L.  Stevenson . 

. Taft 

.Harold  H.  Harding.  . . . 

Thomas  F'erguson . 

Ronald  F'erguson . 

. New  W  eston 

.Ben  Langdon . 

Mrs.  Ben  Langdon . 

. .  .  Essex  House 

.CiilTord  H.  Russell . 

.  .Sh-lt>i 

Marietta  (O.)  Times . Frank  B.  McKinney . Commodore 

AV’ill  P.  McKinney . Roosevelt 

Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star . Fred  G.  Sappington . AValdorf-Aitoru 

T.inwood  I.  Noyes . W’aldorf-Aitorii 

Marion  (III.)  Republican . Bill  Paisley . Mail  Care 

Magazine, 
Graw  Hill  Eli 

Marlin  (Tex.)  Democrat . Geo.  S.  Buchanan . New  Yorker 

Mattoon  (Ill.)  Journal-Gazette . T.  L.  J.  Klapp.  Jr . Roosevelt  1 

Meadville  (Pa.)  Tribune-Republican . Robert  S.  Bates . Commodore 

Edward  I.  Bates . Commodore  L 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  .Appeal  and  P 

Memphis  Press  Scimitar . Enoch  Brown. . Ambassador  I 

Meriden  (Conn.)  Reci>rd . W'ayne  C.  Smith  .  .  . . Barclay  a 

Blanche  Hixson  Smith . Barclay  ' 

Edward  E.  EUenheimer . Commodore 

Meriden  (Conn.)  Journal . C.  H.  Tryon . Commodege 

I,.  C.  1’ryon . Commodore 

S.  H.  Wendover . Commodore 

C.  .A.  Hubbard . Julius  Matthevj 

Special 
400  Madison  .V 

Meridian  (Miss.)  Star . fames  H.  Skewe.‘< . Roosex'clt 

Airs.  James  H.  Skewes . Roosevelt 

Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger . Robert  M.  AVhite.  II . Roosevelt 

Miami  (Fla.)  Herald . James  L.  Knight . Commodore 

John  S.  Knight . . W'aldorf  Tower 

Lee  Hills . Lexington  Hotel 

Miami  (Okla.)  News-Record . C.  M.  Bartlett . Belmont-Plaza 

Miami  Beach  (Fla.)  Sun  &.  Star . John  D.  Montgomery . Waldorf-Astoria 

Michigan  City  (Ind.)  New  s-Dispatch . foseph  IL  Nixon . Belmont  Plaza 

Robert  C.  .Averitt . Belmont  Plaza 

Middletown  (Conn.)  Prc^s . Elmer  S.  Hubbell . Lexington 

Midland  (Mich.)  News . Philip  T.  Rich . Shelton 

Mrs.  Philip  T.  Rich . Shelton 

Millville  (N.  I.)  Republican . Carl  H.  Johnson . Pennsylvania 

Milwaukee  (AA’is.)  Sentinel . Frank  L.  Taylor . Waldc^  .Astoria 

W’m.  N.  Thomson . Warwick 


Minneaprdis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune. 


Mobile  (.Ala.)  Press  Register 
Moline  (III.)  Dispatch . 


Monroe  (.Mich.)  News . 

Monticello  (N.  A’.)  Sullivan  County  New-. 
Muscatine  (Iow  a)  Journal  and  News  Tribu 


Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle . 

Muskogee  (Okla.)  Phoenix  and  Times* 
Democrat . 


.John  Cowles . .  .Look  .Magazine. 

511  Fifth  Ave, 

Gideon  D.  Scy'mour . St.  Regis 

W  illiam  P.  Steven . St.  Regis 

Lyle  K.  .Anderson . Waldorf-.Astorii 

Harold  E.  Perkins . Waldorf  Astoria 

Stanley  Hawks . Waldorf  Astoru 

.  R.  B.  Chandler . Hampshire  House 

August  Sundine . W'aldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  .August  Sundine . Waldorf-.Aitoria 

Harry  A.  Sward . Roosevelt 

.Mrs.  Harry  .A.  Sward . Roosevelt 

.JS  Gray . W’aldorf-.Astoru 

..Arthur  C.  Kyle.  Jr . Paramount 

-♦.C.  Lloyd  Bunker . Barclay 

Mrs.  C.  Lloyd  Bunker . Barclay 

.W.  .A.  Bennetts . Barclay 


Tams  Bixby,  Ir . Ritz-Carlton 


Neodesha  (Kan  )  Sun . 

New  Albany  (Ind.)  Tribune 


Nashua  (N.  H.)  Telegraph. . . B.  E.  Warren,  Jr . Biltmore 

Nashville  (I'cnn.)  Banner.  ...  .  .James  (>.  Stahlman . Waldorf-Astoria 

E.  B. Stahlman,  Jr . Waldorf-Astoria 

John  F.  Hunt . Waldorf-Astoria 

James  H.  .Armistead . Waldorf-Astoria 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Newspaper  Printing  Corp.  .lames  H.  .Armistead . Waldorf-Astoria 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean . ailliman  Evans . Ritz-Carlton 

Siiliman  Evans,  Jr . Ritz-Carlton 

Naugatuck  (Conn.)  News .  Rudolph  M.  Hennick . Commodore 

Joseph  P.  IX>nahue . Commodore 

Neodesha  (Kan  )  Sun . Jack  A.  Moorhead . New  A’orker 

New  Albany  (Ind.)  Tribune.  .  ,  .James  F'.  Montgomery . Waldorf-.Astona 

Mrs.  fames  F'.  Nlonlgomery  .Waldorf-.Astoria 
Miss  Nancy  .A.  Montgomery  .Waldorf-Astoria 

Newark  (N.  1.)  News . Roosevelt 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Publishers  Bureau  of  New 

Jersey,  Inc . David  |.  W'inkworlh . Commodore 

Newark  (().)  .Advocate  and  .American Tribune  Frank  \V.  Sj'encer . W’aldorf  Aitoria 

Mrs.  F'rank  VV.  Spencer.  .  .  W'aldorf-Asioru 

New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home  News  aiid 

Sunday  Times .  Hugh  N.  Boyd . Brunswick. 

Harvey  A.  HutT . New  Brunswick, 

John  K.  Quad . New  Brunswick. 

N.  J. 


Newark  (N.  j.)  News . 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Publishers  Bureau  of  New 

Jersey,  Inc . 

Newark  (O.)  .Advocate  and  .American Tribui 

New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home  News  aiid 
Sunday  Times . 


Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  The  Newburgh-BcaC‘»n  r*  * 

.\ewx . Harry  Cohen . J.  P.  ‘ 

Son,  :t0  Roclr 
feller  Plan 

N'ewburyport  (Mass.)  News . I'.dward  K.  ilieken . Lincoln 

Joseph  G.  Gavin . Lincoln 

New  Castle  (Pa.)  News.  . . Jacob  F*.  Rentz . Waldorf-Astoru 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Regi>ter . . Jackson . . . 

Richard  S.  Jackson . Lexington 

lf»hn  H.  Jackson . Chatham 

Lionel  S.  Jackson . Chatham 

(icorge  R.  (»ould . .Chatham 

(ieorge  Bazin . Chatham 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  lournal-Ctmricr  Everett  B.  Harvey . c/o  Julius 

Speaal  .Ageoo. 
400  Madison  .v. 

Arthur  |.  SI-msiu* .  c  o  Julius NUtbe« 

Special  AiteocT 
400  Madison  At 

Michael  H.  Wren . c/o  Julius Matb«*> 

Special  A|«nc) 
400  Madison  .V 

New  Kenringtoii  (Pa.)  Dispatch . M.  P.  Kndcan .  Barclay 

New  London  (Conn.)  Day . Orvin  G.  .Andrew  s . B^)mont  rial 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Item . Ralph  Nicholson . Plaza 

Mrs.  Ralph  Nicholson . Plaza 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Timcs-Picavunc  dc  .New  ,  ,  .  i 

Orleans  States . L.  K.  Nicholson . Waldor^-AiW  I 

John  F.  Tims,  Jr . Waldorf-.Astona 

(5ro.  VV.  Hcaly,  Jr . Uxmgton 

Wm.  H.  Fitzpatrick . RtK^sevdt  j 

iCoiitimu'd  on  paift'  98)  | 

EDITOR  a  PUBLISHER  for  April  If. 


Newburyport  (Mass.)  News. 


New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal-Courier 


Arthur  J.  Sl-raiu* . 


Michael  H.  AA’ren 


One  of  the  largest  fleets  of  motor 


vehicles  in  the  world  is  owned  by 


America’s  telephone  companies. 


Your  telephone  call  ndes  on  gasoline 


You’re  Used  to  thinking  of  a  telephone  call  as  a  matter 
of  wires  and  cables  and  switchboards.  But  did  you 
ever  consider  how  many  cars,  trucks,  and  trailers  go 
into  each  call?  Day  and  night,  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
gasoline  motor  vehicles  are  helping  to  maintain  tele¬ 
phone  lines,  carrying  repair  crews,  hauling  telephone 
poles  and  other  equipment. 

Thus,  each  improvement  in  gasoline  transportation 
has  helped  to  improve  telephone  service — a  service  which 
today  is  the  best  in  the  world,  in  spite  of  current  shortage 
conditions. 

Improvements  in  gasoline  during  the  past  twenty 
years  have  been  frequent.  As  refiners  developed  new  re¬ 
fining  processes  and  made  greater  use  of  Ethyl  brand 
antiknock  compound,  the  octane  rating  of  gasoline  has 
steadily  climbed.  Better  gasoline,  in  turn,  has  made 
poesible  better  engines— more  efficient  and  economical 
gasoline  transportation. 

This  trend  to  improved  fuels  and  better  engines  has 
by  no  means  reached  its  end.  As  current  "reconversion” 


difficulties  are  overcome,  petroleum  refiners  look  forward 
to  gasoline  better  than  anything  ever  marketed  in  the 
past.  Automotive  engineers  look  forward  to  producing 
engines  to  utilize  the  future  gasoline.  And  we  of  Ethyl 
are  already  cooperating  with  both  the  automotive  and 
petroleum  industries  in  solving  the  technical  problems 
of  advanced  gasoline  power.  Ethyl  Corporation,  Chrysler 
Building,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


More  pott  er  from  every  gallon 


of  gasoline  through 


ETHYL 


Research  •  Service  •  Products 


Steel 

protects  its 
workers 


Steel  mills  have 
been  leaders  in  the 
safety  movement 
for  40  years 


^  \ 


The  famous  slogan  "Safety  First’’  was  born  in 
a  steel  company  nearly  40  years  ago.  That’s  when 
Steel  started  the  first  organized  safety  campaign  in 
the  world. 

But  safety  is  more  than  a  slogan  in  the  steel  industry 
—nine  out  of  ten  accidents  that  used  to  happen  in 
steel  mills  don’t  happen  any  more. 

Working  as  a  team,  management  and  employees  to¬ 
gether  have  made  steel  jobs  so  safe  that  after  review¬ 
ing  the  recent  figures,  The  National  Safety  Council 
says:  "Workers  in  steel  plants  run  less  risk  of  acci¬ 
dents  per  hour  on  the  job  than  they  do  per  hour  in 
their  automobiles." 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 

350  Fifth  Avenue,  Sew  York  I,  N.  Y. 


Steel  Sets  the  Pace  for  Progress 
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Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram. 


(Continued  front  page  98) 

Harr>'  F.  Smith . Review  Building. 

Rockville  Centre, 
N.  Y. 

George  Moyer.  Sr . Review  Building, 

Rockville  Centre, 
N.  Y. 

Richard  Doolc) . Review  Building, 

Rockville  Centre. 
Y. 

Christopher  Anderson . Review  Building, 

Rockville  Centre. 

N.  Y. 

. Josh  I..  Horne . \ew  Weston 

Arthur  I..  Tyler . Astor 


St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times . 

St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press  and  Gazette. . . 


St.  T.ouis  (Mo  )  Star-Times . 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press 


St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 


Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee . 

Sacramento  (Calif.)  McOatchy  Newspapers, 


Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union . 


Salamanca  (N  Y.)  Republican-Press. 


Salina  (Kan.JJournal . 

San  .Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times. 


San  Antonio  CFex.)  Express  and  News. 

San  Bernardino  (Calif.)  Sun  Telegram. 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Journal . 


San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  Tribune-Sun . 

Sandusky  (O.)  Register-Star-News . 


San  Franciwo  (Calif.)  Chronicle . 

San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  Herald  and  News 
Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press . 


Santa  Fc  (N.  M.)  New  Mexican . 


Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook . 

Saratoga  Springs  (N.  Y.)  Saratogian . 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Mich.)  News . 


Savannah  (Ga.)  News  and  Press . 

Sayre  (Pa.)  Times . 


Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union  Star. 


Scranton  (Pa.)  Times. 


Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer . 

Seattle  (Wash.)  Times . 


Sedalia  (Mo.)  Capital-Democrat . 

Seymour  (Ind.)  Tribune . 

Shelby  (N.  C.)  Star . 


Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Herald.  . 
Sherman  (Tex.)  Democrat. 


Shreveport  (La.)  Times . 

Somerset  (Pa.)  American . 

South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune . 

Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  .Association 


Spokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle . 

Spokane  (Wash.)  The  Spokesman-Review. 
Springfield  (III.)  The  Copley  Press. 


Fred  Schildin . . Waldorf-.Astoria 

,C.  M  Palmer . Waldorf-.Astoria 

H.  D.  Bradley . Waldorf-.Astoria 

A.  V’.  Burrowes . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Knowiton  Parker . Biltmf»re 

.hTzey  M.  Roberts.  Jr . Sherry-Netherland 

John  C.  R«)berts . Sulgrave 

Norman  F.  Basler . Chatham 

Ix>uis  J.  Hoffman . Chatham 

Herman  H.  Ridder . Plaza  or  Rid- 

der-I«mes.  Inc.. 
342  Niadison  .Av. 

Hamid  Shugard . Chatham  or  Rid- 

der-Johns,  Inc. 
342  Madison  Av. 

John  F.  Lewis . . Roosevelt  or  Rid- 

der-Johns,  Inc. 
342  Madison  .Av. 

.Nelson  Poyntcr . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Max  D.  Ulrich . Waldorf  .Astoria 

Russell  Stratton .  Waldorf-.Astoria 

.H.  P.  Walls . Waldorf-Astoria 

•  T*.  R.  Matushak . Chatham 

W.  P.  Jones . Waldorf-Astoria 

.William  H.  Dodge . .Waldorf-.Astoria 

William  Simpson . Waldorf-.Astoria 

J.  L,  Rosenberg . Beverly 

C.  F.  Borom . Beverly 

.Matthew  Weber . S,‘>21-ll4th  St.. 

Richmond  Hill, 

L.  I. 

.Roy  F.  Bailey . Plaza 

.Houston  Harte . Ritz-Carlton 

Houston  Harte,  Jr . Ritz-Carlton 

.Frank  G.  Huntress.  Jr . AValdorf-.Astorja 

Frank  G.  Huntress . Waldorf-.Astoria 

W.  AV’.  AV’atson . Roosevelt 

.James  A.  (Guthrie _ ^ . Hampshire  House 

Miss  Kathleen  Guthrie . Hampshire  House 

.Clinton  O.  McKinnon . c  'o  Jann  &  Kelley, 

Inc.,  366  Madi¬ 
son  .Avc. 

liCSter  G.  Bradley . Waldorf-.Astoria 

F.dward  T.  .Austin . Barclay 

.D.  A.  White . Plaza 

C.  J.  Stark . Plaza 

.George  T.  Cameron . Plaza 

.  FI  ystus  L.  Hayes . Pierre 

.T.  M.  Storke . Waldorf-.Astoria 

Mrs.  T.  VI.  Storke . Waldorf-Astoria 

.Frank  C.  Rand,  Jr . c'o  Te.^as  Daily 

Press  League. 
Inc.,  60  E.  42nd 
St. 

.  L  D.  Funk . AA’aldorf-.Astoria 

Vlrs.  J.  D.  Funk . Waldorf-.Astoria 

.  .K.  K.  Burke . Lexington 

,  .George  A.  Osborn . c/o  Schcerer  &  Co., 

441  I.<exington 
Ave. 

,  .H.  A’.  Jenkins . AA'aldorf-Astoria 

.  .Allyn  S.  Brown . Essex  House 

Adrian  S.  Samuels . Essex  House 

Harold  C.  ATngling . Essex  House 

.  .Paul  L.  Gross . Pierre 

Mrs.  Paul  L.  Gross . Pierre 

A.  P  Kellogg . Engineers  Club. 

32  AV.  40ih  St. 

E.  R.  Culling . Lexington 

.  .E.  J.  Lynett,  Jr . AA^aldorf-Astoria 

J,  AV.  Flanagan . AA'aldorf-Astoria 

.A.  J.  (VMalley . AA'aldorf-.Astoria 

H.  K.  Bradley . AA'aldorf-.Astoria 

George  C.  Stevens . Lexington 

Thomas  L.  Mf*ran . I^xington 

.C.  B.  Lindeman . Pierre 

Kdw.  T.  Stone . Commodore 

.  .AA'm.  K.  Blethen . St.  Regis 

J.  A.  Blethen . St.  Regis 

H.  H.  Cahill . Waldorf-.Astoria 

.George  H.  Trader . 

Mrs.  (lenevieve  S.  Trader.  . . . 

.  .John  H.  Conner . AA'aldorf-.Astoria 

Mrs.  John  H.  Conner . AA’aldorf-Astoria 

.  -  Lee  B.  AA'eathers . AA’indsor 

Holt  McPherson . AA'indsor 

..James  F.  Haas . Lexington 

.  .Frank  AA'.  Mayborn . Pierre 

AA'ard  C.  Mayborn . Chatham 

..John  D.  Ewing . Barclay 

,  .Henry  Baker  Reiley . .Astor 

.  .Franklin  D.  Schurz . R(g)sevelt 

.  .Walter  C.  Johnson . AA’aldorf-.Astoria 

Tom  Tanner . Waldorf-.Astoria 

C.  W.  Tabb . New  Weston 

.  .Harold  E.  Cassill . Plaza 

.  W.H.  Cowles.  Jr . Plaza 

.A.  W.  Shipton . Barclay 

AV.  H.  M^onnell . Waldorf-.Astoria 


Springfield  (III.)  Illinois  State  Journal  and  nr  u  » . 

Register . J-  Emil  Smith . Waldorf-Astori, 

Grover  Shipton . oarclay 

V.  Y.  Dallman . AA’aldorf-A«om 

Springfield  (Mo  )  Springfield  Newspapers,  Inc  .T.  '  *  *ii . 5,*! 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Duvall . AA  aldorf-Aitixu 

Arch  A.  AVatson . AA^aldorf-Aitoiia 

Mrs.  Arch  .A.  AVatson . Waldorf-Aitom 

SprinRfifld  (O.)  News  and  Sun . Kdijar  Morns . .  . Roostvejt 

Earl  C.  Merideth . RooMvdt 

Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate .  .Kinfrslev  Gillespie . c/o  Julia, Mitim 

Special  Arsci 
4W  MadiioQ  * 

Steubenville  (O.)  Herald-Star . J.  O  I^njr . 

Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Record . Merle  C.Ostrom . Taft 

John  S.  Remaly . i  aft 

Stuttgart  (Ark.)  Uader . C.  K.  Palmer . 

Sumter  (S.  C.)  Item . H.  T?-  Osteen . 

Sunbury  (Pa.)  Item . I.ewis  De\^rt . laft 

Syracme  (\.  Y.)  Post-Standard . Ernest  I..  Owen . Roowvdt 

.Arthur  J.  (lordon . Roosevelt 

Syracuse  (M.  Y.)  New  York  Pres,  .Association..  William  J.  Oertel . 

Syracuse  (N.  S’.)  N.  Y.  State  Publishers  .  sv  u  j  s  ■ 

•Association . “•  ThiesinR . W  aldorf-.Xitncu 


Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune. 


Tacoma  (W’ash.)  Times . 

Tacoma  (Wash.)  S.  Perkins  Newspapers. 

Tamaqua  (Pa.)  Courier . 

Tampa  (Fla.)  Times . . 

'Tarentum  (Pa.)  V’alley  Daily  News . 


Temple  (Tex.)  Teleeram. . . . 

Texarkana  (.Ark.)  News . 

Texarkana  (Tex.)  Gazette... 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade . 


Toledo  (O.)  Times  .  .  . 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital 


Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal. 


Torrintrton  (Conn.)  Register . 

'Towanda  (Pa.)  Review . . 

Traverse  City  (Mich.)  Record-Eagle, 


Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record  Newspapers. 


Tucson  (.Ariz.)  Star . 

Tulsa  (Oklji.)  World  and  Tribune . . . 


Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch. 


Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer  Dispatch  and  Press. 


Frank  S.  Baker . Madison 

George  F.  Russell . Waldorf-.Aitoii, 

Elbert  H.  Baker,  II . Waldorf-.Astoii, 

.F.  W.  Power . Pennsylvani, 

S.  A.  Perkins . Waldotf-.Astwi, 

David  I..  Miller . I-exington 

Joseph  F. Smiley . Gotham 

.George  D.  Stuart . Commodott 

Eugene  .A.  Simon . Commodore 

.Frank  W.  Mayborn . Pierre 

.C.  E.  Palmer . Park  Central 

,C.  E.  Palmer . Park  Central 

.Paul  Block,  Jr . Waldorf- .A, torii 

William  Block . W’aldorf-.Aitorii 

Grove  Patterson . Waldorf-.Astorii 

Gordon  Strong . Waldorf-.Attopj 

Richard  C.  Patterson . Waldorf-Astorii 

J.  W.  Eagan,  Jr . Astor 

Herbert  Wyman . Waldorf-Aitotii 

.  R.  C.  Patterson . Waldorf-.Aitoris 

.H.  S.-Blake . IValdorf-.Astom 

Frank  X.  Gaughen . Biltmoit 

Charles  E.  Sweet . Biltmore 

Philip  Zach . Carper  Publica. 

tioni,  420  Let. 
ington  .Avt 

Kenneth  H.  Constant . Capper  Publica¬ 

tions.  420  Lea 
ington  Ave. 

W.  I.  McKee . Capper  Publica¬ 

tions,  420  La- 
ington  Are. 

.Oscar  S.  Stauffer . Plaza 

T.  Hall  Collinson . Plaza 

,  .James  W.  Peterson . Biltmore 

,  .David  M.  Turner . Bristol 

,  ..Austin  C.  Batdorff . Shelton 

Robert  A.  Batdorff . Shelton 

Mrs.  Austin  C.  Batdorff . Shelton 

Mrs.  Robert  A.  Batdorff . Shelton 

.  .David  B.  Plum . Union  League t. 

37th  St  and 
Park  Art. 

Frank  L.  York . Waldorf-.Astoiii 

J.  Arthur  Viger . Waldorf  Astons 

.  .William  R.  Mathews . 

Thomas  E.  Ellinwcwd . . . 

. .  F.  O.  Larson . New  w'sto” 

R.  L.  Jones,  Jr . New  Weston 

N.  G.  Henthorne . Pierre 

J.  L.  Jones . New  Weston 


.William  Rubel . Hudson  Dispatd 

4(M-38thSt 
Union  City.  \ 

lames  J.  McMahon . Hudson  Dispatd 

^  404-38th  St  , 

Union  City,  .A.]  I 

Lloyd  J.  W’hitford . 404 — 38th  St,  , 

Union  ut)’,Mj 

.J.  David  Hogue . .-Ambassador 

.Arthur  F.  Keilbach . Commodore 


Vicksburg  (Miss.)  Post  and  Herald . Louis  P.  Cashman . Astor 

w 

Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer-Times  Star . |.  H .  NW  . 

"^Herald"-’  N^-Tribune  and  Times- . . 

Waltham  (Mass.)  News-Tribune . j'^'hn'A  SkTklf*''''’ ' :  .'Sv^s 

Warren  (O.)  Tribune  Chronicle . ! ! ! !  .WridlS 

Harry  R.  Farrall . Roosevelt 

R.  M.  O'Connor . Leiingw 

. 

Ann  Walker  . Pennsylvsnts 

Washington  (D.  C.)  New. . Earl  D  Bakir.  :: . 

Washington  (Pa.)  Observer  and  Reporter ....  James  S  Lyon . W  »1^  ■ 

(tuy  R.  Day . ^ 

J.  (Clarence  Day . ?*  k  oAw 

Waterbury  (Conn.)|Rcpublican  American - William  1.  Pane . Amba»MW 
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Here's  a  brand-new  cartoon 
series  designed  especially  for 
advertisers  who  desire  something 
fresh  in  approach,  yet  devastat- 
ingly  effective  in  results.  For  the 
small  space  buyer,  PROVOKING 
PERSONALITIES  is  a  natural! 


’  PRIP  WHO  60ES 
IN  AN  APRON,  P06$ 

hoo«work,  ANP 


THE  DOMEET 
around  the  I 
the  PliH£&  A^ 
meekly  OBEY& 

Every  whim 
OP  the  HI6H 
Command, 
battle-axe 

WIFE, 


’ubHO' 
4201a. 
Avt 
’ublict- 
420  Lo- 
Avt 
’uHica- 
420  La. 
Are. 


J  •flO  RIMC  STNOlCATi 
■  droiTt . 


Three  Cartoons 
from  the  Series 


Hot  off  the  easel,  this  masterpiece  of  mirth  will 
have  America  reading,  laughing,  and  buying  — 
buying  more  products  and  services  from  the  local 
advertiser  who  links  this  national  comic  feature 
with  his  ads. 


Available  in 


two  sizes ^ 


l-cel.  as 
shewn,  or 


Ivuil 

Ivanii 

LAitotii 

4-Aitorii 


ivanu 

Ivania 

Ivaoia 

LAilon* 

t-Aso™ 


FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PROOFS  WIRE  OR  WRITE 


AMERICA'S  GREATEST  CARTOON  ADVERTISING  SYNDICATES 
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(Continued 

Watertown  (N.  Y.JJiiue* . 

Waynetboro  (Pa.)iRecord  Herald . 

Westerly  (R.  I.)  Sun . . 

W’est  Palm  Beach^(F1a.)  Post-'Umci . 


Wichita  (Kan.)  Fagle . 

Wichita  Falls  (Tea.)  Times  and  Record  New 


Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Ri-cord . 

Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times-Leader  and  New* 


Williams,  Lawrence  K  Cresmer  Co . 


Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit. 


Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Gazette  &  Bulletin. 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Newa-Joumal . 


Wilminirton  (N.  C.)  Po^t. 


from  page  100) 

.Harold  B.  lohnson . . Ambassador 

Clarence  Nf.  Kendall . Biltmore 

.W.  H.  Shryock . Ambassador 

Floyd  Chalfant. . .Ambassador 

.Wilfred  B.  Utter . Commodore 

.Chas.  Francis  Coe . c/o  John  H.  Perry, 

3(H  E.  45th  St. 

.Marsh  M.  Murdock . Barclay 

Clyde  W’.  Speer . Barclay 

i.Ed.  Howard . Waldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  Ed  Howard . Waldorf-Astoria 

Rhea  Howard . W’aldorf-Astoria 

Mrs.  Rhea  Howard .  Waldorf-Astoria 

. John  .A.  Hourigan,  Jr.  ....Commodore 

Robert  W\  Johnson . Comnuxlore 

.  lohn  A.  Hourigan.  Sr . Commodore 

Harrison  H.  Smith . Commodore 

A.  DeW'itt  Smith . Commodore 

Joseph  T.  Murphy . Commodore 

Hugh  X.  Jones . Commodore 

.W.  T.  Cresrner . Waldorf-  Astoria 

D.  I.  W’orthington . W’aldorf-Astoria 

T.  O.  F.ichelberger . Commodore 

G.  B.  McDonald . Commodore 

C.  V.  Lehmann . 2S5  Madison  .Ave 

.George  R.  Lamade . Roosevelt 

Howard  J.  Lamade . Roosevelt 

Ralph  R.  Cranmer . Roosevelt 

Gilbert  E.  W'hiteley . Roose>’eit 

.  Ernest  M.  Case . Roosevelt 

Paul  E.  Case . Roosevelt 

John  E.  Person,  Jr . Roosevelt 

.Henry  T.  Claus . Barclay 

Wm.  F.  Mcttcn . Ambassador 

Albert  L.  Ingram . Roosevelt 

Clarence  J.  Pyle . Roosevelt 

.Joseph  C.  Haire . c/o  Burke,  Kuipers 

&  Mahoney,  Inc., 
420  I..exington 

,  .Ave. 

Robert  H.  Ha<kel{ . c  o  Burke,  Kuipers 

&  Mahoney,  inc., 
420  Lexington 
Ave. 


Wilson  (N.  C.)  Timet .  . Herbert  D.  Brauff . c/o  How. 

HowUi 

Seveatkjj 

WTinchestcf  (Va.)  .Star.  . Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr . Biltmort- 

Winsted  (Conn.)  Citizen  . Theodore  Vaill . c/o  R.  R.  S 

441  Ua 
Ave. 

Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel,.  Gordon  Gray . St.  Regis 

W.  K.  Hoyt . DrakT 

Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call . Buell  W’.  Hudson . W’aldorf-A 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  ic  Gazette . George  F.  Booth . Waldorf-A 

Howard  M.  Booth . Biltmort 

Harold  V.  Manzer . Biltmore 

Harry  H.  Hoffman . Roosevelt 

John  C.  Dye . Roosevelt 


Yakima  (Wash.)  Kcpubli^Herald . Ted  RoSertson . Barclay 

York  (Pa.)  Dispatch . . . I>.  Phili'^  A’oung . Roosevelt 

Philip  H.  A'oung .  Roosevelt 

K.  B.  Williamson.  . Taft 


CANADA 


Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun . 

.  .  Waldori-Ai^ 

Halifax  (N.  S.)  Herald  and  Mail . 

. D.  A.  Morrison . 

Rooievdt 

Peterborough  (Out.)  Examiner . 

. H.  L.  Garner . 

. Biltmore 

Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  Mail . 

. H.  G.  Kimber . 

■ 

W.  J.  J.  Butler . 

. J.  CJ.  McConnell . 

. Biltmore 

Montreal  (P.  Q.)  Standard . 

. The  Standsid, 

Room  13(1,! 
220E.ttril 

A.  G.  Gilbert . 

. .  .The  Sundn^ 
Room  IX^ 
220E.akik 

Mark  Farrell . 

The  SuiidsfAm 
Rooraiaeil 
220  F..  4^ 

Walter  O’Hearn . 

■The  Stimiiii* 
Room  13Qk  1 
220E^ 

Eric  .M.  Wilson . 

. Commodore 

CONVENTION  LIST  OF  ALLIED  COMPANIES  AND  SERVICES 


ABITIBI  SALKS  CO.,  LTD. 

T.  A.  Hendr>'  R.  W.  Aihlc)- 

P .  S.  Church  A.  M.  Crai^cad 

R.  S.  Fowler 

ACME  NEWSPICTURES 
Waldorf-Astoria 

F.  S.  Ferguson  H*rry  Cuhen 

H.W.  Walker  Suouier  Ahibum 

F.  H.  Kurjr  Meade  Monroe 

Boyd  L«wit  Ernest  Lynn 

Harold  Bluraenfeld  Earl  Anderson 
R.  P.  Dorman  Eli  Minton 

R.  L.  Beard  W.  H.  BorglunJ 

R.  J.  Johnson 

ALCO-GRAVlIRE,fDiv.  of  Publication  Cor,'. 
Same  Suite  at  Thi,  W’eck) 

Arthur  H.  Sherin  Jerome  B.  Fisher 

I.aurence  F..  Schwab 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  NETWORK 
Barclay  Hotel 
Daniel  E.  Moran 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Small  Dailies  Convention,  Jade  Room 
Regittration,  Basildon  Room 
ANP.A  Meeting,  Grand  Ballroom 
R^P^ration,  East  Foyer,  Entrance  Grand 
Ballroom 

Headquarters  370  I^exington  Ave, 

ART  GRAVURE  CORPORATION 

Barclay  and  New  Weston  Hotels 
Frederick  D.  Murphy  F.  Sugden  Murphy 
George  B.  Sweeney 

ASSOCLATED  NEWSPAPERS,  INC 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

John  N.  Wheeler  Ixmis  P.  Di  Palma 

Henry  M.  Sncvily  John  L.  Schell 

Joseph  B.  Agnelli  Edward  Wade 

ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
Annual  Meeting.  Surlight  Roof 
Annual  Luncheon,  Grand  Ballroom 
^Mutive  Offices,  Associated  Prest  Building 
oO  Rockefeller  Plaza 

ASSOCLATED  PRESS  RADIO 
Wm  J.  McCambridge  Burl  A.  Ely 
Oliver  Gramling  Paul  Girard 

ASSOCIATED  REPRODUCTION  EN¬ 
GINEERS 

Albert  R.  Bourget 


THE  BELL  SVNDIC.ATE,  INC. 

Waldori- Astoria 

John  N.  Wheeler  Ixyuis  P.  Di  Palma 
Henry  M.  Snevily  John  L.  Schell 

Joseph  B.  Agnelli  Edward  Wade 

BLACK  STAR  PUBLISHING  CO.  INC. 
Ernest  Mayer  Kurt  Kornfeld 

E.  W.  BLATCHFORD  CO. 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Millard  L.  Fridav  George  A.  Savage 

B.  R.  Line  P.  H.  Miller 

Robert  F.  Kielich  W.  J.  Mieir 

BOURGES.  INC. 

Al^rt  R.  Bourges  H.  Franklin  Mayfteld 

J.  Bourges  Mayheld  Willard  L.  Beebout 

BOWATER  PAPER  COMPANY,  INC. 

A.  B.  Meyer  J.  D.  Sullivan 

C.  T.  Hicks  R.  E.  Watt 

G.  Hutchings 

BUFFAU)  COLORPRESS.  INC. 

Biltmore  Hotel 

L.  E.  Herman 

RUk-LINES  by  Nancy  Sasser  - -BUV-LINES 
by  Phil  Sasser 
Rooms  4-J-K-L 

Nancy  Sasser  Phil  Sasser 

CANADA  WIDE  FEATURE  SERVICE 
LIMITED 
Barcl*.-  Hotel 

Edward  K.  Bailey  A.  G.  Gilbert 
Joffre  M.  Dechene 

CENTRAL  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Frank  J.  Nicht 
I.  F.  Aloftin 

A.  H.  Alofsin 

B.  F.  Behrman 
R.  K.  Rogers 

C.  B.  Travis 

B.  A.  Caparell 

F.  J.  Runde 
Mrs.  F.  E.  McIntyre 

C.  E.  Rabinow 

Jack  R. 


Robert  H.  Brown 
J.  .\I.  Cooper 
A.  \V.  Stark 
John  Moran 
James  Galloway 
John  V.  Matthews 
Otto  W.  Scheiterle 
C.  Vance  Graft 
Lawson  M.  Whiting 
Louis  N.  Martin 
Hornady 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 
F.  M.  Tighe  G.  T.  Kempter 

P.  Runge  H.  W.  Hamilton 

CHICAGO  SUN  SYNDICATE 
Space  4 — Southeast  Corner  Astor  Gallery 
Harry  B.  Baker  Walt  Ditzen 

R.  G.  Cowles  E.  V.  Elowaey 

CHICAGO  TI.MES  SYNDIC.ATE 
Barclay  and  Lexington  Hotels 
Rum  Stewart  Edward  Dunne 


ailCACX)  TRIBUNE-NEW  YORK  NEWS 
SYNDICATE.  INC. 

Space  No.  1 — Astor  liallery 
Mollie  Slott  Janies  .A.  O'Connell,  Jr. 

Ray  Mason  Robert  Rueger 

J.  1*.  Wynne 

ailCAGO  TRIBUNE  PRESS  SERVICE 

Space  No.  1 — .Astor  Gallery 

Ray  Mason  S.  N.  Harrison 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

A.  J.  Cline  C.  A.  Loelgren 

A.  H.  Parks  A.  H.  Marston 

II.  E.  Bnindage 

COLLYER’S  PUBLISHING  CO.,  INC. 
Biltmore  Hotel 

William  Frazier  Bert  Jordan 

COLOR  PRODUCTION  SERVICE,  INC. 
Robert  A.  Travis  Charles  .A.  Petty 

COMIC  SECTION  ADVERTISING  CORP. 
Robert  A.  Travis  Charles  A.  Petty 

CONSOLIDATED  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

John  N.  Wheeler  Ixiuis  P.  Di  Palma 

Henry  M.  Snevily  J,'’*'"  Schell 
Joseph  P.  Agnelli  Edward  Wade 

CONSOLID.ATED  PAPER  SALES.  LTD. 

A.  L  Dawe  D.  W.  Sherman 

J.  W.  Fitzgerald  John  Stone 

CORKPAK  COMPANY,  INC. 

Fred  H.  Paulmann,  Sr.  Fred  H.  Paulmann.  Jr. 

CUTLER-HAMMER,  INC. 

P.  S.  Jones  C.  J.  Maloney 

E.  G  Peterson  .A.  H.  James 

R.  .A.  Holfman  .Arthur  T.  Calvert 

W.  E.  .Addicks  .Albert  E.  Urie 

Frank  W.  Barnccott 

DEAR  PUBLIC.ATION  &  RADIO,  INC. 

J.  Albert  Dear,  Jr.  Joseph  A.  Dear,  4th 

DeBOTH  FEATURES 
Jessie  DeBoth  Grace  Forbes 

Fred  Gibbs  Helen  Olson 

George  Quigley 

DICKINSON  &  CO..  INC. 

Harry  T.  Dickenson 

DOW  JONES  k  CO.,  INC 
(Wall  Street  Journal) 

Pillement  Suite 

Bernard  Kilgore  Robert  M.  Feemster 

William  Kerby  T^  E.  Callis 

Joseph  Quinn 


DUPI.K.N  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
Waldorf-.Astoria  and  Biltmore  Hotcli 
Arthur  P.  Stone  Gordon  F.  Elrod 
George  R.  Steele  Herbert  W.  Bloiar.i 
Robert  C.  Biitz 

THE  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING  C; 
Waldorf-Astoria 

William  B.  Pape  James  H.  Darcer 

Harold  .A.  Moore  i 

EDITOR  k  PUBLISHER 
1700  Times  Tower — Tel.  BRyant  WOK 
Convention  Headquarters  ^ 

South  End,  Astor  Galler)' 

Tel.  ELdorado  5-3000  [ 

James  Wright  Brown  , 

James  W.  Brown,  Jr.  Charles  T.  Stoin 
Editorial  Department 
Robert  U.  Brown  James  Collinis 
Jerome  H.  Walker  J.  B.  Keenev 
Samuel  Rovner  Miss  Betty  Fsem  ' 

William  K.  Reed  Miss  H.  M.  Suu::^ 
Mis  tEvelyn  Munsick  I 

Advertising  Department 

G.  B.  Haulenbeek  Frank  Babcock 

B.  L.  Chapman  Leach  Laney  i 

Circulation  Department  | 

Robert  Joy  John  Johnion  , 

ELLIOTT  SERVICE  CO.,  INC. 

.A.  Lubatty 

KEDERiVTED  METALS  DIVISIOS 
(American  Smelting  and  Refining  Conpu! 
Waldorf-Astoria  ,  , 

Thomas  A.  Hammer  E.  L.  Newbou«,lll 
A.  E.  St.  John  A.  W.  Bailer 

V.  J.  Ryan  Stanley  Mordoi 

FEDERATED  PRESS  „  ^ 

.Marc  Stone  .Allan  Hetcher 

FINCH  TELECO.MMUNTCATIONS,  IV 
Space  4-G  ,  „ 

Capt.  W.  G.  H.  Finch  Augustus  J.  tt«» 

HOWARD  FLINT  INK  COMPANY 
Waldorf-Astoria 

H. H.  Flint 

E.  B.  Flint  A.  A.  Mc.\ak 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 
Belmont  Plaza  Hotel 

W.  L.  Wright  F.  0.  Br^ 

W-  V.  Gough  T.  R.  Rastall 

GENERAL  FE.ATURES  CO 
Waldorf-Astoria  _ 

S.  George  Uttle  IffOL 9*^ 
Uoyd  D.  Hagan  Dr.  Ehxahg 
Audrey  Ddninger  Generwvt  am 
{CoHtiniud  on  pagt  IM) 
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This  Use-Tested  Book 
Shows  the  Way  to 

EXTRA  PROFITS 
From  YOUR 

Want  Ad  Section 


P  Parish  &  Pickett 


r 


Boost  Your  Classified  Department  to  New  Sales-Heights.  New  Profit  Levels — Airmail  the  Coupon  NOW! 

NOTE!  HOW  TO  SELL  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  it  NOT  a  Wy  bool.  ” 

I...  Ljiii...  ■  «  PiekoM 

n  n  mimeographed  end  plainly  bound,  so  if  appearance  impresses  you  more  ■  Daily  News  Tower  Miami  36  Fla 

conTtfiH,  pU«M  do  not  tand  tor  it.  Wa  ara  otfaring  you  protit-idaas  ot  | 

•y.  and  tuceaitful  aiparianea,  and  not  printin9  art.  '  Sand  m.  a  copy  ot  HOW  TO  SELL  CLASSIFIED  AD 


Parish  &  Pickatt 

Daily  Nawt  Towar,  Miami  36,  Fla. 

Sand  ma  a  copy  ot  HOW  TO  SELL  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING  at  tha  non-tubtcribar  prica  of  $2S,  with  tha 
privila9a  ot  S  days  FREE  oumination.  It  not  complatoly 
satistiad,  I  a9raa  to  ratum  tha  book  promptly  and  you  wtli 
cancal  tha  char9a. 


Nowtpapar 


worth  tha  thou9httul  study  of  Circulation, 
Display  and  National  salasman,  too;  ot 
»veryone  on  your  newspapar  who  makat 
talas  contacts. 

Tha  intimate,  casual  style  ot  HOW  TO 
SELL  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING,  and  its 
constant  emphasis  on  what  they  9ain,  makes 
employees  wont  to  study  and  practice  its 
principles. 

HOW  TO  SELL  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  was  written  by  Parish  and  Pickatt  as  a 
part  ot  Tasted  Want  Ad  Sallin9  Plans,  tha 
monthly  Want  Ad  Service  that  makes  you 
more  money,  to  which  309  newspapers  sub¬ 
scribe.  It  your  newspaper  is  in  a  non-ciiant 
city,  we  otter  you  this  book  at  $25  par 
copy.  This  is  the  first  time  that  any  sin9la 
feature  ot  P&P  Service  has  bean  mad# 
available  to  non-subscribers. 

Inspect  HOW  TO  SELL  CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING  at  our  risk  tor  5  days.  See 
tor  yourself  how  practical,  !ntarestin9  and 
complete  this  Classified  statf-trainin9  book 
is.  See  why  it  will  repay  your  paper  a 
thousand-told  its  cost. 


HOW  TO  SELL  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTIS¬ 
ING  is  a  complete  instruction  course,  based 
on  tha  successful  statt-traini_n9  methods  be¬ 
hind  growth  of  tha  Miami  Daily  News' 
entHiel  Want  Ad  salas  from  143,744  indi¬ 
vidual  ads  in  1939  to  981,950  ads,  and  a 
kandsoffl#  net  profit,  in  1946.  Viewed  even 
by  m4na9amant  as  "not  a  Want  Ad  madium" 
•kaa  Parish  and  Pickatt  assumed  supervision 
of  its  Want  Ad  dopartment,  tha  Miami 
Daily  News  stood  in  fifth  ptaca  amon9 
U.  S.  afternoon  dailies  in  1946. 


Tlirou9h  scores  of  examples  this  book 
shows  how  to  apply  an  amazin9ly  effective 
laehniqua  of  overcoming  buyer-resistance. 
It  puts  Classified  selling  on  a  new  and 
luccass-crownad  plana.  It  Is  a  method 


PUBLISHER,  Business  Managar,  Advertising 
Director,  Classified  Managar — whatever 
your  title — if  you're  interested  in  greater 
profits  from  your  paper's  Classified  opera¬ 
tion  you'll  went  HOW  TO  SELL  CLASSI¬ 
FIED  ADVERTISING,  a  use-tested  seles- 
training  manual  that  aids  you  to  turn  be¬ 
ginners  into  productive  workers  sooner  end 
to  boost  old-timors'  orders. 


A  Few  Features  You'll  Find  in 
How  to  Sell  Classified  Advertising 

Success-proved  procedure  for 
opening  and  closing  sales. 

Effective  Answers  to  every 
major  sales-objection  met  by  Clas¬ 
sified  workers. 

Simple,  vivid  explanation  of  the 
psycholo^cal  factors  Involved  in 
selling. 

A  lively,  fact-buttressed  insight 
into  how  and  why  Want  Ads  work. 

A  colorful,  inspiring  history  of 
Want  Ads. 

A  concise,  easy-to-graap  copy 
writing  course. 

Questions  for  quizzing  yourself 
or  staff. 

The  distilled  knowledge  gained 
in  more  than  100  years  of  selling 
Classified  on  large,  medium  and 
small  newspapers:  and  the  profit- 
experience  of  hundreds  of  Classi¬ 
fied  Managers  everywhere. 

How  to  Sell  Classified  Advertis- 
i  n  g  contains  more  than  60,000 
words,  consists  of  lOD  SH”  x  11” 
mimeographed  pages  simply  but 
substantially  bound. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Lensman  Gets  $1,000 
In  ‘Roughing  Up’  Suit 


By  William  Reed 


AFTER  RECEIVING  a  steady 

stream  of  stories  in  the  last 
few  months  about  the  mistreat¬ 
ment  of  press  photographers  it 
was  refreshing  to  learn  that 
Roger  Williams,  a  cameraman 
for  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  was  awarded  last  week 
$1,000  in  his  trespass  suit 
against  a  Providence  police¬ 
man. 

Williams  accused  Patrolman 
Joseph  D.  Altruda  of  assault 
and  battery,  false  arrest  and 
false  imprisonment  after  he  had 
allegedly  shoved  Williams  into 
a  iMUce  car  while  he  was  tak¬ 
ing  pictures  of  a  riot  in  front 
of  the  Providence  City  Hall. 

The  lensman  complained  that 
an  old  back  injury  was  renewed 
by  the  mistreatment,  and  he 
sued  for  $10,000. 

Pending  in  the  same  court  are 
similar  suits  against  Sgt.  Pat¬ 
rick  W.  Dolan,  who  Williams 
says  ordered  his  arrest,  and 
Capt.  Luke  A.  Gildea,  who  was 
in  command  of  the  police  de¬ 
tail  assigned  to  break  up  the 
riot. 

In  an  hour-long  charge  to  the 
Jury,  Judge  Alberic  A.  Arch- 
ambault  said: 

“Any  man  has  a  right  to  use 
a  camera  and  take  pictures  any¬ 
where  on  a  clear  day  when 
there  is  no  traffic,  no  tumult  or 
abnormality,  and  that  man 
should  not  be  molested  by  the 
police  or  anyone  else.” 

“But  a  situation  might  arise 
where  the  presence  of  a  cam¬ 
eraman  might  combine  with 
other  conditions  to  cause  a  sit¬ 
uation  where  to  allow  the  cam¬ 
eraman  to  defy  the  police  might 
result  'in  a  general  disturb¬ 
ance.” 

He  said  it  was  for  the  jury 
to  decide  whether  such  an  emer¬ 
gency  existed  the  night  of  Wil¬ 
liams’  arrest  and  if  so,  whether 
Altruda  used  excessive  force  or 
only  so  much  as  was  needed. 

Meanwhile  in  San  Francisco, 
members  of  the  California  La¬ 
bor  Council’s  Executive  Board 
were  told  that  mistreating 
newspaper  photographers  dur¬ 
ing  a  general  strike  in  Oakland, 
Calif.,  last  December  was  “poor 
public  relations.” 

The  speaker  was  Pat  Frayne, 
special  aid  to  the  Labor  De¬ 
partment  and  former  columnist 
for  the  San  Francisco  Call  Bul¬ 
letin.  He  has  forwarded  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  urging  a  depart¬ 
mental  public  relations  office  to 
assist  during  crises. 


Kiwanis  Club,  the  institution 
will  be  called  the  Joe  Phillips 
Kiwanis  Memorial  Library.  Phil¬ 
lips  was  killed  instantly  in  his 
20th  mission  with  the  Eighth 
Air  Force  when  his  plane 
crashed  in  France. 


Far  East  Photo  Review 

THE  ONLY  one  of  its  kind  in 

“the  world”  is  the  proud  boast 
of  the  Far  East  Photo  Review, 
an  eight  -  page 
tabloid  pub- 
ILshed  by  Kay 
K.  Nishimura, 
a  35  -  year  •  old  V  ^ 

C  o  n  c  e  r  ned 
over  the  fate  of  » 

the  680,000  per-  E 

sons  of  Japan- 
ese  origin  in 
North  and  South 
America  at  the 
close  of  the 
war,  Nishimura  . . 

decided  that  a  Nishimura 
news-photo  magazine  would  aid 
their  readjustment.  His  10  years’ 
journalistic  experience  with 
Japanese  newspapers  in  Seattle 
and  Los  Angeles  and  his  work 
as  an  interpreter  for  the  Office 
of  War  Information  provided 
Nishimura  with  ample  back¬ 
ground  for  the  project. 

Featuring  news  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Japan,  the  magazine, 
printed  in  English  and  Japanese, 
is  distributed  to  professionals 
and  businessmen  in  Japan  as 
well  as  persons  of  Japanese  an¬ 
cestry  in  the  United  States  and 
other  American  countries. 


Honored  Posthumously 
JOE  PHILLIPS,  a  former  To¬ 
peka  (Kas.)  State  Journal 
photographer  who  was  killed  in 
action  in  Europe,  will  be  hon¬ 
ored  by  a  memorial  aeronauti¬ 
cal  library  for  Shawnee  County, 
Kas.,  schools. 

To  be  founded  by  the  Topeka 


Enlists  Amateurs 

THE  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Ban¬ 
ner  Courier  recently  enlisted 
the  aid  of  amateur  photograph¬ 
ers  to  make  that  publication 
“truly  a  picture  newspaper.” 

Announcing  the  purchase  of 
eight  new  cameras  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  plant,  a  front-page  article 
in  the  paper  stated  that  “ama¬ 
teurs  are  expected  to  provide 
many  of  the  pictures  for  future 
Banner-Courier  issues.” 

“To  help  these  snapshooters 
perfect  their  technique,  the 
Banner  Courier  recently  opened 
its  Mr.  Pix  Camera  Star,”  the 
article  went  on.  “Here  supplies 
of  all  kinds.  .  .  and  expert  ad¬ 
vice  are  available.  For  impor¬ 
tant  events  that  cannot  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  regular  reporters,  ar¬ 
rangements  can  now  be  made 
for  loaner  cameras  with  flash 
equipment.” 

“Pictures  of  Boy  Scouts, 
Camp  Fire  girls,  school  activi¬ 
ties,  4H  clubs,  initiations,  lodge 
and  grange  doings,  fires  and 
oddities  will  be  among  the  ac¬ 
ceptable  subjects.” 

Now  claiming  the  Banner- 
Courier  publishes  more  local 
news  pictures  than  any  other 
paper  in  Oregon,  Publisher  Ed 


NOTED  HGURE 

Hawaii's  traditional  welcome  was 
bestowed  on  W.  H.  Quivey.  vet¬ 
eran  Auditor  lor  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations,  when  he  went 
there  recently  for  the  customary 
checkup  on  ABC  members. 


Kaen  stafed  that  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  make  Ute  Ban¬ 
ner-Courier  as  different  a  news¬ 
paper  from  the  ordinary  publi¬ 
cations  “as  Life  magazine 
proved  to  be  in  the  national 
weekly  field.” 


More  Contests 

RAY  GLONKA  of  the  Detroit 

Free  Press  won  the  first  prize 
of  $250  in  the  second  annual 
Boxing  Action  Photo  Contest 
of  Look  magazine.  Captioned 
“Through  the  Ropes,”  the  pic¬ 
ture  shows  the  knockdown  of 
Cecil  Hudson  by  Ray  Robinson. 

George  Miller  of  the  New 
York  Journal  American  received 
the  $100  second  prize,  and  Mat¬ 
thew  Zimmerman  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  the  $50  third. 

Frank  Burt  of  the  Timmins 
( Ont. )  Daily  Press  was  awarded 
the  monthly  prize  for  February 
in  the  Canadian  Daily  News¬ 
papers  Association  News  Pic¬ 
ture  Contest.  The  winning  pic¬ 
ture  showed  the  burning  of  the 
Timmins  Arena,  home  of  nearly 
100  hockey  teams. 

Judges  for  the  fourth  annual 
photographic  Fifty-Print  Exhibit 
of  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  were  an¬ 
nounced  recently.  The  officials 
include:  Edward  Steichen,  hon¬ 
orary  fellow  in  the  Photographic 
Society  of  America  and  photog¬ 
rapher  in  World  Wars  I  and  II: 
Wilson  Hicks,  executive  editor 
of  Life  magazine,  and  George 
Yates,  chief  of  the  photographic 
staff,  Des  Moines  Register,  and 
photographic  instructor  at  Drake 
University. 


Navy  Support  Asked 


Washington  —  Disturbed  by 
the  quick  peacetime  reduction 
in  sea  strength,  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment  has  appealed  directly 
to  newspapers  for  editorial  sup¬ 
port  to  build  up  the  naval  re¬ 
serve.  Editorial  assistance  to 
support  a  recruitment  campaign 
during  May  and  June  has  been 
asked  in  letters  sent  to  news¬ 
paper  editors  by  Capt.  E.  O. 
Rigsbee,  Jr.,  director  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Mats  of  the  reserve  em¬ 
blem  also  were  sent. 


Pa.  Bill  Would 
Bar  Racial  Tag 
In  Crime  Story  t 


Philadelphia — Newspapm  Aven 
Pennsylvania  are  moving  raiEbii 
ly  to  oppose  passage  of  a 
troduced  in  the  House  of  Bml^o 
sentatives  at  Harrisburg 
it  is  claimed,  would  stribid 
heav>'  blow  at  freedom  ofjT 
press.  The  document  is 
Bill  No.  872,  introduce  byk 
resentatives  Lewis  M.  1|H- 
and  Edwin  F.  Thompson. 

The  bill  would  exact  a 
of  $.500  on  any  new^iZJlur 
periodical,  publisher  or^^Xnust 
or  reporter,  participating  in 
publication  which  would 
scribe  or  identify  the  site  of 
commission  or  alleged  cons,—- 
sion  of  any  crime  by  refa3 
to  the  race,  color,  reli^oa* 
national  origin  of  the  o  * 
proprietor  or  occupant  th 
or  describe  or  identify  in  le 
of  race,  color,  religion  or 
tional  origin  the  district  or  v*" 
cality  of  the  commission  orflud 
leged  commission  of  any  MS.Biodv 

Officials  of  the  PennsylraV* 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Asm 
tion  are  asking  for  defeatoffl 
bill  on  the  ground  that  it  vJ 
be  almost  impossible  for  a 
paper  to  print  the  news  of 
day  if  such  a  bill  were 
These  officers  say  the  appiK,, 
intentions  of  the  sponsors 
excellent,  but  the  bill  too 

A  legislative  bulletin  fiJS^ 
PNPA  headquarters  now  1?**“ 
circulated  throughout  the 
points  out  that  such  a  law  wooj,- 
prohibit  publication  of  b  ^ 
specimen  news  items  as  the  <1  ^ 
lowing:  Arabs  break  into  Tn 
ish  harem  .  .  murder  n  fonj 

mitted  in  German  Embassy, 
Italian  consulate  looted  fyn 
dais  .  .  .  Negro  editor  shotiii 
fice  of  Harlem  News  .  .  .  S  (k* 
hatchet  slayings  in  JapsK 
restaurant  .  .  .  Orphan  shot 
ing  argument  in  Jewish  ! 
for  Crippled  Children  .  . . 
man  fleeced  in  Russian  Devdd^'^j 
ment  buildings  .  .  .  Weaptfl)^ 
stolen  from  Irish  Immi®™  — 
Building  .  .  .  and  so  on. 

“The  Bible  is  full  of  ^deper 
ences  to  the  sites  where  wwtjjnj 
were  committed  and  whereJifQfij 
race  or  religion  of  the  pnWfcr  tl 
etor  or  occupant  was  describ(i.°gjjjy 
says  the  bulletin.  “Therefaf 
under  this  bill,  no  passage  tHEwittii 
the  Bible  or  any  other  « 
containing  such  references  Ki¬ 
be  quoted  in  any  newspape  “Wi 
periodical  without  risking i>  »h< 
penalities  provided  in  this  bC  c 

Attention  also  is  called  to!  ably 
fact  enactment  of  such  Wtiatioi 
would  forbid  newspapers  to* ment 
scribe  a  fugitive  suspected  wth 
having  committed  a  crime  a  nui 
is  common  practice,”  conW 
the  bulletin,  “to  give  a  atm 
description  of  such  a  fug!ti«|  lesi. 


Major  Baird  Kmghw  -are 

Maj.  William  Baird,  KAdJU  w® 
prietor  of  the  Belfast  (Nor«J^i 
Ireland)  Telegraph,  h« 
knighted  recently  in  reco»JJ  u 
of  his  service  to  the  CrowH.^P  ** 
succeeded  his  brother  o*  ^ 

Sir  Robert  Baird,  KBE. 


IDITOR  A  PUBLISHIR  for  April  It. 


We  believe 


lateral  treaties, 
that  it  is  the  most  expeditious 
course.” 

Mr.  Forrest  concluded  by  re¬ 
cording  “a  few  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  illustrations  of  the  low 
estate  of  press  freedom  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  world.” 

“In  Argentina,"  he  said,  “the 
worst  example  in  this  hemis¬ 
phere,  we  know  that  a  veritable 
war  Is  on  between  the  powerful 
papers  of  Buenos  Aires  and  the 
Peron  government.” 

He  continued  with  a  recita¬ 
tion  of  news  clippings  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

“Most  of  the  incidents,”  he 
commented,  “have  occured  with¬ 
in  the  last  six  months  and  are 
political  in  nature.  One  might 
build  up  a  much  more  impres¬ 
sive  record  of  press  fre^om 
negatives  due  to  the  mere  stu¬ 
pidities  and  inadequacies  of 
man.  One  could  become  even 
more  alarmed,  if  emotionally  so 
constituted  over  the  realization 
that  international  understanding 
and  perhaps  the  peace  of  the 
world  are  menaced  gravely  by 
a  veritable  dim-out  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
due  to  the  chaotic  aftermath  of 
war. 

“People  are  confused  even  in 
countries  which  are  free  of  cen- 
“The  subcommission  is  also  sorship  but  where  the  news  sup- 
tmpowered  to  prepare  the  way  ply  and  distribution  is  inade- 
for  an  international  press  con-  quate.  It  is  evident  that  this 
ference  during  1947  in  accord-  situation  also  may  be  cleared  up 
jnce  with  the  Philippine  Resolu-  more  rapidly  by  reciprocal  trea¬ 
son  passed  by  the  Assembly  last  ties  between  like-minded  gov- 

»*.  !_  -  apparent  ernments. 

I  <‘I  submit  the  foregoing  re¬ 

port,  therefore,  in  the  hope  that 
with  the  aid.  such  as  it  may  be, 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  we  shall  see. 
within  a  reasonable  time,  a  very 
definite  move  toward  World 
Freedom  of  Information.” 

( Mr.  Forrest  also  discussed 
the  report  of  the  Hutchins  Com¬ 
mission  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press.  See  page  112.) 

■ 

N.  Y.  Joumal-American 
Acquires  Helicopter 

The  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican  has  added  a  helicopter  as 
a  regular  unit  of  its  news  and 
picture  gathering  equipment. 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr., 
publisher,  welcomed  it  to  Jour¬ 
nal- American  Field  April  11 


3t  Recommends 
Freedom  Treaties 

continued  from  page  15 


with  the  swell,  new 


rhe  situation  is  indeed  serious. 
Sen  our  traditional  friends,  the 
^inese,  have  turned  hostile 
us  because  of  dishonest 
EaUon  circulate  by  Ch  - 
Reds,  who  long  have  want- 
d  our  forces  out  of  Chum. 

“The  project  in  which  our 
lociety  is  so  interested— the  yi- 
S^need  of  world  freedom  of  in- 
omaUon  to  promote  interna- 
io^  understanding  — has  not 
Sered  in  the  United  Nations. 
)ur  hope  that  it  might  do  so 
oust  now  be  revis^. 

“The  United  Nations  is  a  co- 
loerative  society— with  very  bad 
i^tion  on  World  Freedom 
iSormation.  It  was  less  than 


eiiCTKOFlASH/ 


(BATTERY  PORTABLE  MODEL  Rn42) 


Kasily  cairie<l.  nce«ling  no  outside  power  source, 
Elei’troflasli  Battery  Portalile  (lielow)  is  ideal  for 
press  photographers. 

its  electronie  flash  tiihe  frives  at  least  30.000  flashes— 
at  a  cost  of  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  flash.  Battery 
is  good  for  at  least  180  flashes— and  easily  recharged 
from  any  110-120  volt  AC  line,  hy  means  of  Wahash 
Battery  Charger  KI149.  See  your  dealer  today. 

It  abash  Corporation, o  to  Carr  oil  St..  Brooklyn  -il.M.Y. 


[aatumn.  It  is  now  j . . 

[that  the  international  confer- 
,ence  will  be  delayed  until  some- 
Itime  in  1948. 

“The  indications  are  that 


face  of  opposition  which  is 
[strong  and  determined. 

I  “We  are  living  in  an  era  in 
vhich  nations  and  even  peoples 
are  still  glaring  at  one  another, 


depend  upon  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  for  any  prompt  action  on 
World  Freedom  of  Information. 
f<ir  the  reasons  given,  we  are 
ftewise  unable  to  depend  upon 
WTSCO  for  concrete  action 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

Mott  Expaditioua  Cours* 
i  "With  UN  and  UNESCO  held 
I  ii  abeyance,  what  is  the  course? 
'The  course  Is  bilateral,  and  pos- 
Isibty  multi-lateral,  treaty  nego¬ 
tiations  in  which  our  govern- 
jment  confers  rather  promptly 
with  like-minded  nations.  Once 
a  nucleus  of  free  press  nations 
wierges  out  of  the  present 
**»,  we  begin  to  make  prog- 
^  Other  nations — some  of 
whom  would  defeat  the  move- 


" first  /df  flash!  _ 


SYLVA 


cooiw  of  bilateral 

IOITOR  t  pit 


Wabash  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  Sylvonio  Electric  Products  Inc 


CIRCULATION 


13-Month  Calendar 
Adopted  for  Carriers 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


ADOPTION  of  the  13-month 

calendar  for  the  outside  car¬ 
rier  organization  of  the  Madison 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  has 
been  announced  by  John  M. 
Canny,  circulation  manager. 

Canny  has  notified  his  out-of¬ 
city  carriers  they  are  going  on 
a  13-month  billing  program.  In 
a  letter  to  parents,  he  explained 
that  regular  monthly  billing  has 
caused  considerable  misunder¬ 
standing  because  the  boy  is 
charged  for  a  full  30  or  31  days, 
whereas  he  has  only  collected 
for  28  and  although  every  three 
months  he  makes  five  collec 
tions  in  one  month  which  gives 
him  a  long  profit  in  that  period. 

Monthly  Carrier  Contacts 

Canny  is  also  arranging  to 
have  a  representative  call  on 
every  carrier,  or  his  parents, 
or  both,  once  every  four  weeks 
to  collect  and  to  answer  any 
questions  they  may  have  re¬ 
garding  route  work,  also  to 
spend  some  time  with  the  boy 
on  these  visits,  helping  him  with 
his  problems  and  coaching  him 
in  the  best  methods  to  use  in 
making  progress  as  a  newspaper 
carrier-salesman. 

Under  this  program.  Canny  Is 
having  his  road  men  divide 
their  territories  into  four  sec¬ 
tions  and  devote  one  full  week 
to  each  section,  giving  individ¬ 
ual  attention  and  training  in 
route  work.  Such  a  plan  will 
permit  a  manager  to  work  with 
about  15  boys  each  week,  in¬ 
stead  of  60  boys  as  in  the  past. 

Carriers,  in  turn,  have  been 
asked  to  give  the  newspaper  at 
least  30  days’  notice  of  resigna¬ 
tion  so  that  if  a  boy  wants  to 
give  up  the  route,  the  represen¬ 
tative  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  the  new  boy  the 
week  that  he  is  in  that  par 
ticular  section. 

Central  Staters  have  suggest 
ed  that  Canny  name  the  new 
month  "Canuary.” 


Better  Understanding 

LAWRENCE  MERAHN.  New 

York  Sun,  retiring  president 
of  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association,  in  a  guest  ar¬ 
ticle  appearing  in  the  April 
ICMA  Bulletin,  points  out  the 
wider  benefits  of  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  and  comments  upon  the 
better  understanding  that  exists 
today  between  circulation  and 
promotion  managers. 

“I  have  been  in  this  business 
for  a  long  time,”  says  Merahn, 
"and  have  worked  on  a  number 
of  properties,  with  many  circu¬ 
lation  managers.  I  know  how 
close  to  the  vest  the  game  i.s 
played.  And  I  understand  how 
so  competitive  a  business  needs 
to  be  played  that  way.  I  well 
recall  the  old  days  when  the 
circulation  manager  wouldn’t 
even  tell  the  promotion  man¬ 
ager  (if  there  were  one),  or 


anybody  else,  what  his  plans 
were  or  what  the  figures  were, 
for  fear  of  such  information 
getting  out. 

“But  this  has  changed  to  a 
great  extent  nowadays.  ICMA 
is  a  great  example  of  the  wil¬ 
lingness  of  circulation  managers 
to  exchange  thoughts  and  ideas 
for  the  good  of  all  whenever 
possible.  And  with  much  grati¬ 
fication  I  have  seen  the  increas¬ 
ing  cordiality  and  cooperation 
between  the  CM  and  PM.  No 
question,  one  can  help  the  other 
a  great  deal  toward  the  goal 
of  maintaining  readership  and 
bringing  in  new  ones.” 


New  Record 

Newspaper  readers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada 
spent  a  record  $889,488,000  for 
daily  and  Sunday  Newspapers 
in  1946,  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  esti¬ 
mated  this  week.  This  repre¬ 
sents  an  increase  of  10,7% 
over  1945  ond  16.6%  over  1944. 
Weekly  expenditures  in  1946 
averaged  $17,106,000,  monthly 
$74,124,000.  U.  S.  readers  ac¬ 
counted  lor  $845,868,000  of  the 
total. 


'Exit,  the  Jolly  Penny' 

IN  THE  same  issue  of  ICMA 

Bulletin  appears  an  article  by 
Frank  Tripp,  general  manager 
of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  who 
recently  wrote  about  the  “exit 
of  the  penny”  for  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y. )  Democrat  &  Chronicle. 

Recalling  “the  good  old  days” 
when  a  penny  meant  something. 
Tripp  showed  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  over  the  years,  stating: 

“In  those  days,  penny  paper 
days,  a  newspaper  boy  earned 
one-half  cent  per  copy,  three 
cents  per  customer,  per  week. 
Office  boys  and  errand  runners 
in  newspaper  offices  today  get 
more  than  most  editors  were 
paid  in  the  day  of  the  penny 
paper. 

“That  could  not  have  been  if 
the  value  of  a  penny  to  an 
adult  had  not  equalled,  relative¬ 
ly,  the  value  of  a  penny  to  a 
child.  It  is  still  relative  but 
the  nickel  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  penny  in  an  economy 
which  demands  super  service 
and  which  produces  ten  times 
the  value  for  five  times  the 
cost.” 


Circulation  Spending 
EXCEPT  for  national  advertis¬ 
ing.  more  money  is  being 
spent  on  circulation  promotion 
than  any  other  type,  according 
to  a  survey  of  23  Eastern  news¬ 
papers  made  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College’s  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism. 

The  survey  is  part  of  news¬ 
paper  promotion  studies  made 
bv  students  under  Prof.  Donald 
W.  Davis,  former  advertising 
manager  of  the  Springfield 
( Mass. )  Newspapers. 


Dealers  to  Mexico 
TWELVE  dealers,  three  circula¬ 
tion  representatives,  the  as¬ 
sistant  city  home  delivery  man¬ 
ager  and  the  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  managers  left  this  week 
for  a  seven-day  trip  to  Mexico, 
as  guests  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner.  The  trip  is  a  culmi¬ 
nation  of  a  home  delivery  cir¬ 
culation  contest  earlier  this 
year. 


4th  Generation 
Of  Beal  Family 
In  lournalism 


I.NDIANAPOLIS,  Ind.  —  Wh,,  Pallet 

Charles  A.  Beal,  Jr.,  joined  |  «  fi 
Indianapolis  Star  city  newsrol  fom  t 
recently  he  became  the  fm  layers 
.successive  generation  to  e«  urine 
the  newspaper  field.  He  i»  i,  Jsing 


From  Here  and  There 
JAMES  E.  STILES,  publisher  of 
the  Hempstead  Town  (N.  Y. ) 
Nassau  Daily  Review  -  Star, 
should  take  a  bow  for  the  ex 
cellent  folders  telling  why  it 
Is  worthwhile  being  a  carrier 
boy.  .  .  .  Frank  Heinrich,  Burl 
ington  (Vt. )  Free  Press,  re¬ 
cently  took  28  carriers  on  a 
week-end  trip  to  Montreal.  Can., 
where  the  boys  enjoyed  the  Ice 
Follies.  .  .  .  Sand  lots  are  com 
ill"  to  life  again  in  Vancouver. 
Canada,  where  the  Vancouver 
( B.  C. )  Daily  Province  carriers 
are  busy  organizing  their  soft- 
ball  league.  .  .  .  Eleven  Seattle 
Times  carrier.s  have  entered 
their  “Hall  of  Fame  "  by  com 
pleting  12  months  a.s  Ace  Car 
riers. 


On  the  Personal  Side 
AMOS  B.  HITCHCOX.  circula 
tion  manager  for  the  Man¬ 
chester  (N.  H.)  New  Hampshire 
Morning  Union, 
has  resigned  to 
become  manag¬ 
er  of  the  Church 
Richard  c  o  m  - 
pany’s  office  in 
Portland,  Me. 

Hitchcox  went 
to  the  Union 
from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News 
in  1937.  At  a 
farewell  party 
fellow  -  employ¬ 
es  gave  him  a  Hitchcox 
gold  wristwatch. 

Known  in  early  1900s  as  one 
of  the  best  circulation  men  in 
Western  New  York,  Robert  J. 
Bulger,  69,  now  building  super¬ 
intendent  of  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-E.rpress,  marked  50 
years  in  the  newspaper  business 
recently.  He  was  guest  of  honor 
at  a  party  given  by  fellow  em¬ 
ployes  representing  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  paper. 

Named  CM  in  1914 
Bulger  was  19  when  he  was 
hired  in  1897  as  a  circulation 
agent  by  the  late  William  J. 
Conners,  Sr.,  publisher  of  the 
Buffalo  Enquirer.  He  worked 
for  many  years  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  departments  of  the  Record, 
Buffalo  Courier  and  Buffalo 
Star.  In  1914  Conners  named 
him  circulation  manager.  He 
became  building  superintendent 
when  the  Courier  -  Express 
moved  to  its  present  location  in 
1930. 


Beal,  Sr.  Beal,  Jt. 

25-year-old  son  of  Charles  M 
Beal,  editor  and  business  nM  th 
ager  of  the  LaPorte  (hdl 
Herald-Argus.  ]  i 

Young  Beal  had  worked  suf 
mers  on  the  Herald-Argus  uT 
as  a  copyboy  in  the  Chicri 
bureau  of  United  Press.  His. 
lege  career  at  Indiana  Univi 
ty  was  interrupted  by  the  w 
during  which  he  served 
seas  as  an  infantryman  and  litijp 
with  a  mobile  intelligence  trsiii 
ing  unit.  He  returned  to  tbf,  , 
university,  where  he  and 
father  were  initiated  into  Sig^** 
Delta  Chi,  professional  jouira^^ 
i.<tic  fraternity.  jl?® 

Beal.  Jr.,  left  the  unive 
to  join  the  Star  and  to  conU.^,  - 
his  college  courses  at  Indian 
University  Extension  in  order!  f 

complete  work  for  his  degree.  * 

The  Beal  family  newspipe 
history  dates  back  to  Augal 
1858.  when  Archibald  Beal,  boB 
in  Essex  County.  New  Yor! 
bought  the  old  Mishouefc 
( Ind.  I  Enterprise.  He  late 
bought  the  St.  Joseph  Voile 
Register  at  South  Bend,  In 
Beal  eventually  joined  Alfred B  .  J;®® 
Miller  and  Elmer  Crockett,  wk  ® 
founded  the  South  Bend  M  *  , 
line,  which  celebrated  its  W1 
anniversary  last  March.  Bea  ‘ 
later  purchased  the  La  Port 
Herald  in  1880.  ‘ 

The  elder  Beal  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Willis  E.,  upon  ®  ‘® 
former's  death  in  1896.  Wbe 
Willis  Beal  retired,  his  so:u  "Reta 
Charles  A.,  was  already  in  tbwf  othe 
newspaper  business.  haviaBh*  ^ei 
starts  as  a  carrier.  He  is  ftjnouthp 
third  generation  of  the  Baftn  the 


family  to  become  business  mii*adio  a 


ager  and  secretary-treasurer  i 
the  company. 


Walesby  Opens  Office 

Washington  —  Col.  H.  S 
Walesby,  automobile  editor  i 
the  Detroit  Times  and  Hears 
newspapers  until  called  to  actin 
duty  with  the  Army  Air 
in  1941,  has  established  o£p 
here  to  handle  general  assijri- 
ments  from  clients  in  the 
ous  industrial  fields,  purmg® 
service  with  the  Air  For* 
Walesby  was  chief  of  the  w** 
and  Racial  Relations 
later  became  deputy  Air  Prov* 
Marshall. 


EDITOR  &  F 


U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  April  11 


Betcdlers  Ask 
Wis.  Admen  for 
Sales  Counsel 

Mn-WAUKEE— Meeting  the  new 
AiaUenee  that  advertising  men 
rTfacing  in  the  transition 
from  the  sellers’  market  to  the 
Imrs'  market  keynoted  the 
Bring  conference  of  the  Adver- 
ising  Managers  Association  of 
tfisronsin  Daily  Newspapers 

Iiere  April  13-14. 

This  was  sounded  on  in  the 
lining  remarks  of  William 
Wausau  Record- Herald, 
•resident,  in  welcoming  not 
inly  members  but  a  large  rep¬ 
resentation  of  advertising  staff 
nembers  which  more  than  dou¬ 
bled  the  usual  attendance  at 
these  sessions.  Atlee  H.  Bratley, 
Prrr-i**  Journal-Times,  presided. 
Urges  Planning  Help 
Relations  between  retailers 
and  newspapers  were  stressed 
lIiii  Ulks.  Some  highlights  from 
lithe  ulks: 

Randall  H.  Cooper,  executive 
isecreUry,  State  Street  Council, 
-Wicago:  •'The  advertising  sales- 
lan  from  the  local  newspaper 
an  be  of  valuable  service  in 
drmulatlng  and  developing  a 
rogram  to  sell  the  community 
n  Main  Street'  as  the  place 
here  customers  want  to  come, 
place  that  is  the  right  kind  of 
setting  for  merchandise.  Ad- 
to  t|»|vertising  staff  meetings  could 
[jj  2|well  devote  some  time  to  over- 
siJffill  planning  of  the  retail  area 
the  community  in  which  the 
l^aper  is  located.” 

iversiti  Horace  Morgan,  advertising 
ontim^snager,  Winkelman’s,  Wausau. 


indiaii 


)on  thff 
Wbc 


. .  “If  as  much  attention 

^j^’j^ere  given  to  advertising  de- 
larfnents,  the  life  and  revenue 
.spape  “y  paper,  as  is  given  to  the 
Augai  ^k)rial  staff,  you  could  make 
j  rour  ads  more  productive,  more 
Yod  ™Hvidual  and  present  a  better 
hoiMh  would  have  a  mer 

jjji  ;handising  counselor  who  could 
Volk  y°“  problems  of 

j  jji  presentation. 

^  "Where  this  is  impossible 
ih  a  small  town  newspaper, 
would  suggest  you  have  trade 
ournals  covering  the  various 
ypes  of  retail  accounts  avail- 
ble  in  your  office  and  make  it 
habit  to  read  them  and  talk 
'ceedeF'’  y®“'^  space  buyers  in  their 
i)*n  language. 

No.  1  Mouthpiece 
.  ®***Hers.  even  with  the  rise 

m  tn  )( other  media,  still  look  upon 
•  T  newspaper  as  their  No.  1 
™>uthpiece.  However,  many  are 
n  ^  *n  the  fence,  wavering  ’tween 
.s  -Mio  and  newspapers,  because 
urer  a  «  high-powered  selling  tech- 
T'Ques  and  success  stories.  You 
know  which  does  the  better  job, 
fo  prove  it  to  them.” 

Robert  Heinz,  assistant  pro- 
otion  manager  of  the  Boston 
««,  Milwaukee.  West  Allis. 
'®»osh  and  Manitowoc — "The 
ayertismg  man  is  again  in  the 
vers  seat,  now  that  anyone 
a  tram  ticket  to  New  York 
L  Wt  plenty  of  merchandise. 

will  be  to  sell  the 
^  Newspapers  will  have  to 
merchant  merchandise 
^  8ood  mer- 
andising  and  selling  job.” 

OITOI  «  PUBLISHER 


Finnegan  Submits 
Press  Treaty  Draft 

continued  from  page  17 


JECT,  to  such  restrictions  as  are 
hereinafter  set  forth. 

(c)  A  party  in  interest  in  the 
original  instance  shall  be 
deemed  any  correspondent  or  in¬ 
formation  agency  which  files  a 
complaint  alleging  injury  be¬ 
cause  of  violation  of  this  agree¬ 
ment. 

(d)  Upon  answer  being  filed 
by  the  defendant,  if  the  Com¬ 
mission  decides  that  disposition 
of  the  case  cannot  be  adequately 
considered  on  the  basis  of  the 
complaint,  or,  if  either  party 
requests  there  shall  be  a  public 
hearing  upon  the  case.  The 
parties  in  interest  and  the 
government  against  which  the 
complaint  is  made  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  counsel,  to  aid  in  se¬ 
curing  witnesses  and  to  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  examine  witnesses  and 
to  present  argument. 

(e)  In  the  event  of  the  non- 
appearance  of  the  defendant 
government  in  any  case  arising 
hereunder,  the  hearing  shall  be 
conducted  ex  parte  and  a  Re¬ 
port  shall  issue  as  in  the  case 
of  adversary  hearings. 

Written  Report  Called  For 

(f)  Upon  conclusion  of  the 
hearings,  the  Commission  shall 
publish  a  written  Report.  This 
Report  shall  include  the  find¬ 
ings  and  opinion  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Commission,  to¬ 
gether  with  any  special  con¬ 
curring  or  dissenting  opinions. 
The  Commission,  whenever  it 
deems  appropriate,  may  make 
an  unofficial  abridgment  of  the 
Report  which  shall  be  published 
simultaneously  with  the  text  of 
the  Report. 

(g)  The  High  Contracting 
Parties  agree  that  any  Report, 
or  unofficial  abridgment  thereof, 
of  the  Commission  shall  be 
made  freely  available  to  all 
information  agencies  of  all  na¬ 
tions.  and  such  repositories  of 
information  as  libraries,  schools 
and  universities,  and  shall  be 
made  available  at  cost  to  all 
citizens  of  the  respective  High 
Contracting  Parties. 

(h)  Either  of  the  High  Con¬ 
tracting  Parties  may,  if  diplo¬ 
macy  fails  to  effect  agreement, 
by  unilateral  application  invoke 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Court  of  Justice  to  review 
any  findings  of  the  Commission 
alleged  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  terms  of  this  agreement. 


Milwaukee  Sentinel 
Gives  Wisconsin  Data 

A  tabulation  of  retail  sales  in 
all  Wisconsin  counties  contain¬ 
ing  one  or  more  cities  of  2,500 
population  has  been  issued  by 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

The  fifth  installment  in  the 
Sentinel's  market  data  file,  it 
gives  statistics  on  population, 
occupied  dwellings,  and  circula¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  figures  on  sales 
and  outlets  in  10  merchandise 
classifications;  food,  automotive, 
apparel,  eating  and  drinking, 
lumber  and  building,  filling  sta¬ 
tions,  department-dry  goods- 
variety  stores,  drug,  furniture. 

for  April  19,  1947 


The  Worry  Clinic 


'  ’ -  Dr.  Ceorgi 

I  Mary  rales  an  “A”  grade  in 
I  her  kitchen  technique,  but 
I  deserves  a  “D”  grade  in  Se¬ 
ductive  Science  and  Bedroom 
Artistry. 

CASE  Q-158;  Mary  B.,  aged  32,  j 
is  the  attractive  mother  of  three ! 
children.  ' 


"My  problem  must  be  very 
common  to  you.  Dr.  Crane,  ”  she 
began  our  interview,  "for  I  have 
a  hu.sband  who  is  infatuated 
with  a  young  woman  at  the 
office. 

"We  have  been  ideally  happy, 
or  so  I  always  thought,  until  I 
learned  about  this  affair.  It  had 
been  going  on  for  six  months 
before  I  finally  knew  positively 
what  was  wrong. 

“My  husband  is  a  wonderful 
man.  and  I  love  him.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  crazy  about  him.  I 
have  tried  to  be  a  good  wife, 
and  have  kept  my  home  clean 
and  have  always  served  him 
excellent  meals. 

“He  says  I  am  the  best  house 
keeper  and  mother  that  he  ever 
saw.  But  still  he  succumbed  to 
the  appeal  of  a  girl  of  19.  I 
don’t  know  what  to  do!” 


W.  Crane  - ’ 

marry  him.  Maybe  he  was  a 
spoiled  brat,  idolized  by  a  dot¬ 
ing  mama,  who  let  him  get 
away  with  selfish  tantrums  and 
unsportsmanlike  behavior. 

For  it  takes  two  good  women 
to  make  a  good  husband,  and 
the  first  is  his  mother!  If  she 
fails  to  educate  and  housebreak 
her  son  so  he  is  good  marriage 
material,  then  an  angel  from 
heaven  might  not  make  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  such  a  marriage. 

But  Mary’s  husband  must  be 
a  pretty  good  sort,  for  she  loves 
him  and  so  do  his  children. 

Like  Martha  in  the  Bible, 
however,  she  became  too  pre¬ 
occupied  with  secondary  things. 
She  studied  cook  books  and 
balanced  menus  till  she  could 
completely  satisfy  his  gastric 
appetite,  but  she  forgot  that  a 
married  man’s  primary  appe¬ 
tite  is  sexual. 

BEDROOM  GRADE  “D” 

Her  kitchen  technique  was 
excellent,  but  she  gets  a  failure 
or  "D ■■  in  bedroom  artistry! 

As  a  home  economics  gradu¬ 
ate  of  a  leading  university, 
Mary  has  done  her  school  credit, 
but  she  has  failed  as  a  wife, 
despite  her  savory  meals  and 
good  housekeeping. 

Won’t  you  wives  please  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  the  bedroom 
is  the  place  where  you  lose  your 
husbands;  not  the  kitchen! 

Won’t  you  ultimately  believe 
me  when  I  tell  you  your  hus¬ 
band  is  usually  much  more  pas¬ 
sionate  than  you  are,  so  just 
because  you  feel  contented  and 
happy  in  your  marital  relation¬ 
ships,  doesn’t  mean  that  he  does? 

The  average  husband  doesn’t 
pick  a  wife  in  order  to  get  a 
cook,  laundress  or  housekeeper. 


KITCHEN  GRADE  “A”  | 

Being  an  excellent  mother  or 
housekeeper,  is  of  tremendous  | 
credit  to  a  woman,  but  those 
functions  are  only  part  of  what 
is  required  in  a  successful  wife. 

If  your  husband  becomes  in¬ 
fatuated  with  another  woman, 
you  have  probably  fallen  down 
in  your  role  as  seductive  mate 
and  sex  partner. 

Maybe  you  didn’t  originally 
select  as  wisely  as  you  should 
have  when  you  consented  to 


He  marries  you  because  you 
thrill  him  physically.  Then  why 
don’t  you  keep  thrilling  him 
physically  as  long  as  you  live? 

Why  do  you  soon  become 
slaves  of  cook  books  and  kitchen 
recipes,  when  your  bedroom 
artistry  is  the  essential  insur¬ 
ance  for  happy  marriage? 

Get  wise  to  yourselves,  there¬ 
fore,  and  put  first  things  first. 
A  fat.  tired  wife  in  the  bedroom 
is  automatically  heading  for  a 
“D”  grade  in  Seductive  Science, 
even  though  she  rates  an  “A” 
in  the  kitchen. 


WOMEN  PREFER  MALE  COLUMNISTS 

The  a\ erase  woman  has  more  confidence  In  a  male  doctor  than  In 
a  female  physician  or  dentist. 

She  also  prefers  a  M.\I,E  newspaper  advisor  like  Dr.  Crane,  whose 
•M.D.  and  Ph.D.  add  authority  to  his  terse  counsel.  Over  300  colleges 
have  adopted  his  te.vthook. 

Who  but  this  famous  educator  and  doctor  holds  the  scientific  pres¬ 
tige  to  give  wives  Case  Q-158?  When  Dr.  Crane  dissects  marriage 
problems,  he  PREVENTS  divorce.  He  helps  children  grow  up  with 
BOTH  parents  TOGETHER. 

Order  his  column  from  Hopkins  or  King  Features  Syndicates. 


(Advertisement) 
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Army  Steps  In  Freeing 
Press  Abroad  Related 

Participating  in  Pulitzer  Centennial  ceremonies  at  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  on  April  10,  Secretary 
of  War  Robert  P.  Patterson  reported  on  the  State  of  the  Press  in 
those  countries  where  the  Army  rules.  The  text  of  his  address: 

By  Robert  P.  Patterson 

Secrstary  oi  War 


THE  ARMY  has  a  strong  in¬ 
terest  in  Joseph  Pulitzer  and 
in  the  ideal  of  a  free  press  for 
which  he  fought  during  his  life 
and  which  his  endowments  have 
promoted  since  his  death. 

He  came  to  this  country  to 
become  a  soldier.  That  he 
agreed  to  in  return  for  his  pas¬ 
sage  from  Hamburg  to  New 
York  in  1864.  He  was  induced 
to  come  here  to  serve  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  in  the  Union  Army  in 
the  Civil  War.  I  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  that  method  of  recruiting, 
though  it  was  thoroughly  hon¬ 
orable  on  the  part  of  the  sub¬ 
stitute.  In  that  day  it  was 
deemed  honorable  even  for  the 
other  party  to  the  transaction, 
which  goes  to  show  that  in  that 
period  of  our  history  there  was 
truth  in  the  saying  that  it  was 
a  rich  man's  war  and  a  poor 
man’s  fight. 

Pulitzer’s  military  career  was 
honorable,  if  not  brilliant.  He 
had  a  thirst  for  information,  a 
craving  for  the  “why  and 
wherefore,’’  whi<*  has  always 
been  a  mark  of  the  soldiers  in 
our  Army.  Steuben  observed 
it  in  the  soldiers  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Army.  He  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  France: 

“The  genius  of  this  Nation  is 
not  in  the  least  to  be  compared 
to  Prussians,  Austrians  or 
French.  You  say  to  one  of  your 
soldiers  ‘do  this,’  and  he  doeth 
it;  but  here  I’m  obliged  to  say: 
‘ITiis  is  the  reason  why  you 
ought  to  do  this,’  and  then  he 
does  it.” 

Troubles  in  Pulitser  Day 

llie  Army  that  Pulitzer  served 
in  had  its  troubles  with  the 
press.  War  correspondents  were 
still  a  new  breed  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  many  of  them  took 
their  responsibilities  lightly. 
There  was  a  time  in  1863  when 
correspondents,  annoyed  by 
General  Grant’s  restrictions  on 
their  activities  in  the  Vicksburg 
campaign,  filed  stories  that  the 
then  -  abstemious  Grant  was 
drinking  heavily.  The  corre¬ 
spondents,  confronted  with  their 
canard,  exceed  themselves  witti 
the  contention  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  supply  their  readers 
with  “news.” 

Sherman^  had  his  difficulties, 
too.  He  said  in  his  Memoirs: 

“N  e  w  s  p  aper  correspondents 
with  an  army,  as  a  rule,  are 
mischievous.  They  are  the 
world’s  gossips,  pick  up  and 
retail  the  camp  scandal,  and 
gradually  drift  to  the  headquar- 
^s  of  some  general  who  finds 
it  easier  to  make  reputation  at 
home  than  with  his  own  corps 
or  division.  They  are  also 
tempted  to  prophesy  events  and 
state  facts  which,  to  an  enemy, 
reveal  a  purpose  in  time  to 
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guard  against  it.  Moreover,  they 
are  always  bound  to  see  facts 
colored  by  the  partisan  or  po¬ 
litical  character  of  their  own 
patrons,  and  thus  bring  army 
officers  into  the  political  contro¬ 
versies  of  the  day,  which  are 
always  mischievous  and  wrong. 
Yet,  so  greedy  are  the  people 
for  war  news,  that  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  any  army  com¬ 
mander  can  exclude  all  re¬ 
porters,  without  bringing  down 
on  himself  a  clamor  that  may 
imperil  his  own  safety.” 

After  delivering  this  bitter 
criticism,  Sherman  added,  with 
the  farsightedness  that  was  one 
of  his  talents: 

“Time  and  moderation  must 
bring  a  just  solution  to  this 
modern  difficulty.” 

Sherman  Was  Right 

The  “time  and  moderation 
recommended  by  Sherman  have 
brought  the  needed  relief.  With 
a  greater  sense  of  responsibility 
by  the  reporters,  and  a  more 
understanding  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Army,  relations  have 
steadily  improved.  I  can  make 
it  a  generalization  that  in  World 
War  II  relations  between  the 
Army  and  the  press  were  co¬ 
operative  and  cordial,  despite 
irritating  incidents  and  offenses 
on  both  sides.  There  was  forth¬ 
right,  capable  coverage  of  the 
Army  and  its  battles  by  press, 
radio  and  motion  pictures.  ’That 
coverage  was  a  contribution  to 
victory. 

The  problem  of  getting  along 
with  war  correspondents  is 
nearer  solution.  Now  the  Army 
has  another  problem,  presswise, 
the  problem  of  creating  the 
foundations  of  a  free  press  for 
the  people  living  in  the  United 
States  Zone  in  Germany  and 
for  the  people  in  Japan.  Here 
again  we  will  need  the  “time 
and  moderation”  formula  of 
General  Sherman. 

When  the  Army  moved  into 
Germany  two  years  ago,  it 
found  only  the  remnants  of  a 
ress.  Many  publishing  plants 
ad  been  blasted  to  rubble. 
Transport  and  communications 
were  Mattered.  The  German 
editorial  mind  had  been  shat¬ 
tered  even  worse.  For  twelve 
years  the  Nazis  had  distorted 
and  doctored  the  news.  News¬ 
men  free  of  the  Nazi 'taint  were 
few  and  far  between. 

Substantial  Progress 

We  have  made  substantial 
progress.  ’There  is  no  more 
government  domination.  The 
people  are  reading  a  balanced 
report  of  the  world’s  news. 
Writers  are  free  to  analyze  pub¬ 
lic  issues  or  criticize  their  gov¬ 
ernments. 

We  acknowledge  that  down  to 


STRIKING  EFFECT 

City  Editor  Andrew  Banks,  at  his 
desk  in  the  Baltimore  News-Post 
office,  talks  with  Reporter  William 
Zorzi.  covering  he  strike  oi  tele¬ 
phone  workers.  Standard  SCR- 
300  sets  gave  the  newspaper  a 
12-mile  radius  of  operation. 


date  freedom  of  the  press  is 
not  absolute.  Conditions  are 
still  abnormal.  Germany  is  still 
an  enemy  country,  and  the 
Army  is  an  occupying  force. 
We  must  retain  a  number  of 
controls,  such  as  a  ban  on  mili¬ 
taristic,  fascist  or  anti-demo- 
cratic  articles,  as  well  as  a 
ban  on  articles  that  stir  up  hos¬ 
tility  against  the  occupying 
forces.  But  the  objective  is  for 
freedom,  and  we  hope  to  plant 
the  understanding  of  it  so  firmly 
that  the  press  itself  will  fight 
any  attempt  to  destroy  its  free¬ 
dom.  Unless  we  can  do  that, 
nothing  else  we  can  do  will  give 
Germany  a  free  press. 

The  first  post-war  German 
newspaper  in  the  American 
zone  was  started  in  July,  1945. 
There  i-e  now  44  newspapers, 
reachirg  four  million  regular 
subscri'  .fs  among  the  18  mil¬ 
lion  Geimans  in  the  American 
zone.  Those  papers  are  read 
by  many  more  persons  than  the 
original  subscribers  because 
shortage  of  newsprint  has  made 
it  impossible  to  satisfy  the  desire 
of  the  German  people  for  news. 

In  addition  to  the  licensed 
newspapers,  there  is  one  Army- 
operated  German  newspaper, 
the  Neue  Zeitung  of  Munich. 
A  semi-weekly  of  1.200,000  cir¬ 


culation,  it  serves  as  an 
of  the  American-style 

paper. 

To  collect  and  distribute 
throughout  the  American  a 
and  to  provide  news  servien 
the  German  press,  there  kl 
German  news  agency,  D® 
Licensed  last  October  and) 
ganized  like  an  American  n 
service,  DENA  has  a  gro)^ 
American  newsmen  as  adm- 

Associated  Press,  United  Pia  ' 
International  News  Service,  la  gp" 
other  news  organizations  an 
the  German  press.  Tlie  Wi 
Department,  from  Washinjla 
also  provides  a  supplemeati: 
background  and  feature  sem  %i 
for  the  press  not  only  of  Ge  ■— 
many,  but  of  Austria,  Trie?|i“ 
Japan  and  Korea.  §uddly 

Financing  Plan  Told 

The  Army  is  at  work  «4round' 
new  project,  designed  injth 
strengthen  the  free  press 
point  where  it  will  be  pliysial|b|jj^ , 
able  to  sustain  itself  in  the  da;  liji-  Kn 
after  departure  of  the  ocoip 
tion  force.  We  realize  ft  Xi: 
trustworthy  publishers  now  (jjj 
operation  would  have  a  difficii  nessagc 
if  not  impossible,  task  if  i 
plants  they  operate  and  d  ortmen 
equipment  they  use  were  .gnys  j 
revert  to  property  owners  *i  njjt  ei 
do  not  believe  in  a  free  pra  ,  .. 
We  hope  that  the  present  pu  “  “I 
lishers  will  be  able  either  i  ® 
buy  outright  the  plants  ft(  ‘ 
now  occupy,  or  to  obtain  leu  ” 
for  15  years.  'That  should  t  ?  j., 
long  enough  to  give  the  fa  pLu 
newspapers  a  measure  of 


life  pre 


curity  and  time  to  acquire 
other  plant.  1^. 

■To  aid  these  publishers, 
plan  under  consideration  . 
refund  to  them,  for  a  1 


equipment  purchases,  a  piv,., 
tion  of  the  sum  paid  by 
German  newspapers  for  servia  If  thei 
provided  by  the  Military  G#  'on,  B] 
ernment.  This  money,  paid  i  wely  n 
Reichmarks,  already  has  1*  “‘a*. 
set  aside  in  a  separate  mihtai  ,an  Dei 
government  fund.  . 

In  Japan,  progress  in  f^  ^  pai 
the  press  is  encouraging.  Ki*  5® 
tives  issued  by  the  Anny  ■  *  ihair 
iSeptember,  J945,  ordered  ■  But  a: 
Japanese  government  to  re^  ^say 
pressures  on  the  press  ^  ! 

had  long  existed.  Witt 
Japanese  newspapers  rep*  “  se 
ment  of  the  old  managementil  m  or 
new  publishers  and  editors  A  »e 
undertaken  voluntarily.  - 
United  Press,  Interna^  Hi 
News  Service,  Associated  ^  w  • 
and  other  news  services  db* 

(Continued  on  page  lO*'  eujjtj) 
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iackie  and  Whitey 
now  Their  Ad  Tricks 


those  areas.  As  we  see  it,  the 
controlled  press  served  as  an 
accelerator  to  the  speed  of  the 
military  machine.  A  free  press 
in  the  future  should  serve  as  a 
powerful  brake  against  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  such  a  machine  in  the 
future. 

The  Army  has  still  another  in¬ 
terest  in  the  free  circulation  of 
news  and  opinions.  Like  other 
Americans,  we  favor  world  or¬ 
ganization  for  peace  through  the 
United  Nations.  We  believe 
that  the  United  Nations,  despite 
the  limits  on  its  authority,  offers 
fair  prospects  toward  an  endur¬ 
ing  peace.  Those  prospects  will 
Army  Code  in  Japan  be  far  brighter  if  the  funda- 

Japanese  publishers  are  not  mentals  of  free  speech  and  free 
licensed,  but  the  Army  enforces  press  are  recognized  and  prac- 
a  code  forbidding  false  stories,  ticed  in  all  quarters  of  _  the 
distortion  of  news  for  prop-  globe.  When  that  day  arrives, 
aganda  purposes,  and  publica-  when  there  is  unrestricted  re- 
tion  of  articles  disturbing  to  porting  of  news  and  opinions,  it 
public  tranquility.  Editorials  will  be  a  difficult  operation  for 
must  be  kept  separate  from  a  ruling  group  or  clique  in  any 
news  columns.  Destructive  country  to  mobilize  its  man- 
criticism  of  the  Allied  Powers  power  and  other  resources  for 
is  forbidden.  predatory  warfare  against 

On  the  other  hand,  steady 

efforts  are  made  to  inculcate  in  When  men  are  at  liberty 
the  Japanese  journalists  a  feel-  everywhere  to  give,  receive  and 
ing  of  responsibility  to  the  discuss  information  from  what- 
reader.  The  Army  is  trying  to  ever  source  it  may  come,  with- 
show  them  that  voluntary  disci-  out  looking  over  their  shoulders, 
pline  is  the  sound  course  be-  without  fear  of  the  knock  on  the 
tween  complete  subjugation  and  door  that  means  the  start  of  the 
complete  irresponsibility.  trip  to  the  concentration  camp. 

One  such  effort  is  in  connec-  «  great  step  tow^d  achieving 
tion  with  the  Japanese  libel  ^ 
laws.  There  laws  are  strict. 

Japanese  editors  go  to  jail  for  n’r,w»r 

libel.  That  is.  thi  “jail  editor” 

goes  to  jail.  He  is  an  editor  dictate  its  arrival  to  others, 
maintain^  to  “take  the  rap”  in  The  world  we  live  in  is  a 
libel  cases.  In  jail,  he  lives  world  that  still  moves  in  terms 
comfortably,  draws  his  pay,  of  planes,  tanks  _  and_  guns, 
serves  out  his  sentence  —  and  Joseph  Pulitzer,  with  his  insis- 
then  awaits  his  next  imprison-  tence  on  accuracy  in  news, 
ment.  Army  press  officers  are  would  face  the  facts  as  they  are, 
trying  to  convince  the  Japanese  not  as  he  would  wish  to  have 
— so  far,  the  Japs  are  unenthusi-  them.  If  we  fall  again  into  the 
astic — to  change  their  libel  laws,  wishful  thinking  of  the  1920’s 
especially  to  provide  for  pub-  nnd  1930’s,  we  will  not  alter  the 
lishing  retractions  of  libelous  course  of  events.  We  will  fool 
statements.  no  one  but  ourselves. 


Sec'y  Patterson  Tells 
Of  Army  Area  Press 

continued  from  page  108 


ute  their  news  to  the  Japanese 
press.  Domei,  the  old  Japanese 
wire  service,  liquidated  itself; 
types,  which  ties  up  to  the  origin  a  new  agency  was  organized, 
of  the  name.  The  newsprint  allocation  com- 

It  seems  that  back  in  the  mittee  created  after  the  occupa- 
middle  1800's,  a  Scottish  distil-  tion  is  friendly  to  new  news¬ 
ier  by  the  name  of  James  papers  and  encourages  establish- 
Buchanan  had  been  working  on  ment  of  newspapers  bringing 
a  blend  of  Scotch  whiskies  and  fresh  political  viewpoints  to  the 
decided  to  test  a  few  thousand  journalistic  scene, 
cases  in  India,  then  one  of  the 
largest  markets  for  Scotch.  In 
stead  of  registering  a  special 
brand  name  and  having  expen¬ 
sive  labels  printed  up,  he  simply 
used  a  small  white  label  bear¬ 
ing  the  handwritten  words, 

“Buchanan's  Blend.'  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  brilliant  sunshine 
of  the  Far  East,  selected  a  dark 
green  bottle,  almost  black,  as  a 
protective  container. 

At  a  distance  the  words  on 
the  label  were  not  legible,  and 


||iaoFriMid*l 


I uddly  babies,  as  far  as  catching  W 

ij  fhe  readers  eye  was  concerned.  jm 

“  I  A  pair  of  pups  who  have  been  ^  .  JM 

*  *»round  for  perhaps  a  record  i 

led  of  time  are  Blackie  and  aLX  jUbB^  J 

^  *'"1V!iitey,  stars  of  the  copy  of  iV  M 

‘.y^”^lack  and  White  Scotch  Whisky, 

"^^iji-ibuted  by  the  Fleischmann  /ilu 

Corp.,  New  York. 
re  ttF  for  13  years  they  have  pointed 
now  the  company's  printed  sales 
,-  -#ne5sages.  Always  together,  they 
“  Bave  been  caught  in  a  wide  as- 
^  ^ortment  of  poses,  and,  for  Morgan  Dennis 

wrt  Eq)y  s  sake,  have  performed  al-  .  x.  ^  ^ 

**6iost  every  antic  in  the  book,  cutomers  who  tried  the  blend 
e  T  ii.  X  it.  and  liked  it  often  signified  their 

snt  [S  ^  current  campaign  they  preference  by  ordering  drinks 
!ven  take  over  m^ing  the  com-  j  from  “that  black  and 

t3  ^  nfflts  on  the  product  One  of  ^hite  bottle.” 

“ conversations  goes  jj,  searching  for  a  trademark, 

“  if  *  Buchanan  selected  a  combina- 

■  't'  o  popular  in  the 

*  ifA  T  ^  areas  in  which  his  distilleries 

iiren  ^  ®  were  located;  an  Aberdeen  ter- 

Wi>ni"P’’ ^  trust,  reliance,  con-  rjgj.  (scottie) — Blackie — to  sym- 
*rs,  a  ,  mi  bolize  the  East  Highlands  and  a 

>  West  Highland  Terrier  (westie) 

—Whitey— for  the  other. 

pro^  ®  White.  Over  the  years  the  dogs  were 

by  ti  ^*9*  01  Distinction  used  occasionally  by  the  Scot 

seniB  .  “toere  were  “dogs  of  distinc-  tish  firm  for  souvenir  “give- 
ry  Ob  ion,"  Blackie  and  Whitey  would  aways,”  but  were  not  employed 
paid  I  wely  make  the  grade.  For  one  in  advertising  until  Black  & 
u  ]*  Jnng  they  are  drawn  by  Mor-  White  was  brought  to  this  coun- 
rtiilia;  Dennis,  famous  dog  illus-  try  after  repeal.  They  were 
rator,  and,  for  another,  they  initiated  by  the  L.  H.  Hartman 
patterned”  each  year  after  Compmny,  the  advertising  agency 
DnW®  “test  blue  ribbon  winners  which  directs  the  account. 

n  .  ^  breeds.  “Readership  tests  always  give 

•ed  ^  But  aren’t  they  both  scotties,  them  a  high  rating,”  he  re- 
black  dog  is  a  marked. 

there  is  no  such  Artist  Dennis,  who  a  short 
’  ®  uihite  scottie.  If  time  before  had  done  the  “look 

r«|«ijjur  second  guess  was  sealy-  and  listen”  scotties  for  the  old 
shortlegg^  wirehair,  Texas  Company  trademark,  was 
ire  wrong  again.  Actually  commissioned  to  do  the  work. 
I-  iItj  -i  n-  ^  ®  westie  or  For  his  models  he  went  straight 

A  w  u  »»  White.  to  “headquarters,”  sketching  the 

McEwen,  Jr.,  adver-  then  champion  westie  owned  by 
of  Fleischmann’s.  Mrs.  John  B.  Winant  and  a 
tiivi  vk*  ^®re  is  a  story  scottie  winner  belonging  to  the 
t  ^  use  of  those  particular  late  S.  S.  Van  Dine. 
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The  modern  method  for  making  better 
plates — no  buckling  of  the  mat — suc¬ 
tion  holds  the  mat  against  the  box 
smoothing  it  out  and  making  the  plates 
true  and  uniform. 
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Promotion  Men  Told 
Of  Employe  Program 


CHICAGO  —  A  sound  employe 

relations  program  must  give 
employes  “that  sense  of  belong¬ 
ing  and  accomplishment  that 
contributes  so  much  to  our  per¬ 
sonal  satisfaction,”  Ivan  L. 
Willis,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  industrial  relations.  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester  Co.,  told  mem¬ 
bers  of  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  here  last 
week. 

Such  a  program  must  keep 
four  factors  in  mind,  Willis  de¬ 
clared,  namely  (1)  paternalism 
should  be  kept  to  a  minimum; 
(2)  wherever  feasible,  employes 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  for¬ 
mulation  and  administration  of 
the  plans;  (3)  they  should  have 
a  joint  financial  stake  in  the 
security  features  of  the  over¬ 
all  program;  (4)  the  plans 
should  be  so  designed  that  the 
employes  have  a  permanent 
equity,  irrespective  of  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  ownership  of  the  enter¬ 
prise,  or  whether  or  not  they 
spend  their  entire  working  life 
with  one  newspaper. 

Discussing  employe  relations 
in  the  newspaper  field,  Willis 
told  NNPA  members: 

“As  an  outsider  looking  in. 
it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field  much  of  your  experi¬ 
ence  in  industrial  relations  has 
centered  around  the  relation¬ 
ships  with  unions,  beginning 
with  the  long-established  union¬ 
ization  in  the  composing  room 
and  followed  at  a  later  date  by 
the  advent  of  the  newspaper 
guild. 

“It  is  unfortunate  that  many 
newspaper  organizations  felt 
they  were  not  large  enough  to 
justify  a  fulltime  industrial  re¬ 
lations  executive,  concentrating 
his  efforts  not  only  on  the  labor 
problems  but  also  on  related 
personnel  activities. 

“As  a  result,  all  too  many 
publishers  have  found  it  conve¬ 
nient  to  delegate  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  handling  the  labor 
situation  to  counsel  employed 
for  that  purpose  or  have  turned 
over  the  whole  problem  of  ne¬ 
gotiating  union  contracts  to 
trade;,  associations.  They  have 
negotiated  the  best  settlement 
they  could  with  the  unions,  but 
too  often  without  giving  ade¬ 
quate  consideration  to  &e  re¬ 
percussions  that  the  settlement 
would  have  on  the  non-union¬ 
ized  employes  working  in  the 
same  establishment. 

“As  a  result,  non-unionized 
employes  are  led  to  believe  that 
the  only  avenue  they  have  open 
to  express  their  desires  and  pro¬ 
tect  ^eir  interests  is  to  affiliate 
with  a  union. 

“A  really  sound  and  forward 
looking  industrial  relations  pro¬ 
gram  must  be  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  good  relations  between 
management  and  all  employes, 
whether  all  or  none,  or  a  part 
of  them  are  represented  by 
unions.  To  achieve  good  em¬ 
ploye  relations  you  have  to  meet 
the  basic  desire  of  employes  for 
security  in  its  broader  aspects. 
The  administration  of  wages 
and  salaries  miist  be  equitable. 


Employes  must  have  a  feeling 
of  participation  and  belonging 
without  destroying  their  indi¬ 
vidualism. 


Promote  Good  Relations 
“In  developing  the  security 
aspects  of  the  program,  several 
things  should  be  given  consid¬ 
eration.  The  first  one  is  that 
a  successful  industrial  relations 
program  must  not  be  paternalis¬ 
tic.  It  is  unfortunate,  but  in 
the  history  of  the  development 
of  both  large  and  small  enter¬ 
prises  there  has  been  too  much 
well-meaning  but  misguided  pa¬ 
ternalism.  Corporate  manage¬ 
ments  as  well  as  private  owners 


“Happy  Days,"  cay  lour  smiling  promotion  managers.  Left  to 
George  Morris,  New  York  News;  Pierre  Martineau.  Chicago  Tri 
Court  Conlee,  Milwoukee  Journal;  and  Lyman  Arms,  Boston 

part  of  many  employes.  There  gram  that  will  serve  tht;« 
are  two  separate  things  that  interests  of  management  ii] 


havo  in  fho  naet  anH  still  IWO  sepdidic  uiiiiea  inai 

?aJnr  an^frnath  Contribute  to  this  Underlying  taming  good  employes 


favor  the  approach,  furnished 
hospitalization,  group  life  insur¬ 
ance,  pensions,  club  houses, 
swimming  pools,  sports  pro¬ 
grams,  and  other  attractive  ben- 


attitude.  A  number  of  privately- 
owned,  successful  newBpapers 
have  remained  under  stable,  con¬ 
tinuous  ownership  for  many 


not  destroy  a  sense  of  inij 
ualism  on  the  part  of  j 
ployes.  ... 

“In  the  area  of  peniL., 


ffifa  at  no  cost  to  the  Years  and  others  have  been  vyould  again  direct  your .  , 

Then  thev  cannot  uSsS  integral  parts  of  a  chain  of  tion  to  the  advisability  of  :, 
why  the  LJlov^  aJ^  diSa^^^^  owned  by  syndicates  ing  a  contributory  plan.  Ai  * 


.seemingly  do  not  realize  that  there  has  also  been  o  eon- 


most  people  will  take  all  they 
can  get  that  is  free  but  have  no 


siderable  shifting  in  owner 


modify  an  existing  pension ;'{ 
gram,  the  experience  in  * 


ship  and  control  of  many  news-  try  has  indicated  the  advisab 


real'coSn^Tn  it^perVa"  Pape-.  Consequently,  employes  °;,3X"‘rnVrrd  Tnft  ^ 
^  can  never  feel  too  sure  that  the  Quaieiy  iniormea  and  sOi..  | 

■We  probably  all  know  ot  In-  ■’''“"‘.“ri'? 


really  wanted.  What  paternal¬ 
istic  management  gives  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  some  whim  or  gener- 


them  their  just  due. 

“In  addition  to  avoiding  pa 
ternalism,  there  is  a  basic  atti- 


organization,  regardless  of  i 
reason  for  his  termination.  I 
parallels  the  existing  riglit 
all  now  have  to  the  com;: 
vesting  of  benefits  prorii 


stands  "^wl^eremanaSent  or  will  always  be  there  to  c^rry  fore  the  program  is  fi  j 
stances  wnere  nianagement  or  nroerams  thev  have  es-  formalized.  Our  available '.i 

owners  suddenly  have  an  inspir-  programs  uiey  nave  cs  onin*  i-t.! 

ation  to  introduce  some  magnifi-  tabl^hed.  detailf  that  must  ha  w-l 

cent  and  generous  new  program  ..  .  =  Heveloninv  a  na^fsinn- 

for  the  benefit  of  their  emnloves  fbis  is  the  temperament  and  out  in  developing  a  pensioiiii 

>  tyPb  01  IndLlduals  that  are  at-  So  I  w.U  Mly  pobt* 

thought  to  whither  or  not  it  tracted  by  some  phases  of  news-  or  t^^o  major  cw..  .. 

was  something  the  employes  P^Por  work.  Historically,  the  imnnr*-* 

really  wanted.  What  paternal-  mechanical  forces  have  been  First,  and  most  imppi^. 
istic  manaeement  eives  in  re-  itinerants  and,  while  there  is  inese,  is  that  in  my  opinion 

isiic  management  gives  m  re  mieration  than  in  vears  employes  in  the  newspaper; 

r"?m?ulsrit'^can"'aVTa^^^^  S.  TltillTea^ts^  proS^  wil?  fi?.d  a  vesting  ty^; 
away!  ^^If  the  employes  hive  The  editorml  and  .reporting  ?i“thK 

had  no  voice  in  the  development  «i.ouP  i^  made  up  of  individuals 

and  administration  of  the  pro-  who  po^ess  those  creative  in- 

aram-s  and  no  financial  stake  in  stmcts  that  often  rebel  at  stay-  contriDutions  are  y^ted.  r*|i 
thlS^tS  dl  not  feel  tS  they  mK  too  long  in  one  place,  and  that  the  employe  takes  with  t 

mem,  mey  ao  not  leei  mat  mey  sure  that  it  is  al-  id  the  form  of  a  paid-up  ac:; 

"fationshii^S  threnterp^fie  ways  wise  for  them  to  do  so.  certificate  when  he  leaw: 

and  are  more  easily  persuaded  “It  Is  safe  to  hazard  the  guess  reason^or°h’is'^termina^on^T 

to  believe  that  these  things  are  that  even  promotion  and  adver- 
a  shallow  front  to  avoid  giving  tising  men  shift  from  one  news 

them  their  just  due.  paper  to  another  as  better  oppor-  ''^benefiti 

“In  addition  to  avoiding  pa  tunities  appear,  or  they  just  get  social  security  ^ 

ternalism,  there  Is  a  basic  atti-  the  itch  to  move  on  to  new  “Prmn  the  sfandnoint 

tude  on  the  part  of  employes  fields.  This  lack  of  a  feeling  conipany.  it  ma?  be  inady^  l 
that  must  be  taken  into  consid  of,  or  a  desire  fpr,  permanence  have  comnanv  contribuSi  I 
eration.  It  is  the  lack  of  a  cannot  be  disregarded  in  design-  ! 

feeling  of  permanence  on  the  ing  an  industrial  relations  pro-  the  organization  ot  i 

a  short  time.  To  meet  thiis  i 
ation,  many  companies  rcqs 
a  minimum  service  with  th 
ganization  of  5,  10,  or  20  jb 
before  the  employe  has  a 
right  to  company  contriboSo 
I  am  not  unappreciative  o(' 
higher  cost  of  this  type  of  f- 
Since  the  employer  usuallj! 
a  relatively  fixed  amount 
can  afford  to  put  into  pen® 
it  is  usually  more  accepUb* 
the  employes  to  contribute  P 
of  the  cost  of  pensions  witli! 
vested  right  than  to  look  fom 
to  receiving  a  pension  only 
they  stay  with  the 
until  retired  at  fiS  years 
“Unless  the  newspapOTj  , 
,  .  ,  .  see  their  way  clear  to  aotp 

A  threesome  attending  promotion  managers  meeting.  Left  to  pension  program  of  this  ^ 
right:  Lindsey  Nelson,  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel;  Frank  Drake,  there  is  every  probability ' 
Atlanta  Constitution;  and  William  Benken,  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-  they  will  be  under  i’’’^ 
News.  ( Continued  on  peg*  Hi 


( Continued  on  peg* 
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iNNPA  Reveals  Need 
>0f  Standardization 


promotion  departments  in  cities 
where  there  are  competitive 
papers.  Replies  from  those  in 
one-paper  cities  showed  that  22 
have  fewer  than  3  in  their  de¬ 
partment;  6  have  from  3  to  7 
people;  4  have  from  8  to  14,  and 
one  has  more  than  15  on  the 
promotion  staff.  In  cities  with 
newspaper  competition,  the  re¬ 
plies  showed  that  9  had  less 
than  3  in  promotion  work;  be¬ 
tween  3  and  7,  19;  between  8 
and  14,  5;  15  and  over  in  promo¬ 
tion.  13  papers. 

NNPA  members  at  their  clos¬ 
ing  session  here  last  week 
adopted  a  resolution  endorsing 
departmental  status  for  promo¬ 
tion  managers.  The  resolution 
expressed  NNPA’s  “appreciation 
to  those  newspaper  publishers 
who  have  recognized  the  funda¬ 
mental  value  of  coordinated 
newspaper  promotion  by  the 
creation  of  separate  and  distinct 
promotion  departments  which 
rank  equally  with  other  princi¬ 
pal  departments  and  report  di¬ 
rectly  to  general  management.” 


CHICAGO— To  date  there  has 
been  little  standardization  of 
Bcwspapci'  promotional  mater- 
except  in  the  size  of  ma- 
distributed,  according  to 
neults  of  a  survey  completed 
b*  National  Newspaper  Promo- 
Association. 

Of  80  members  replying  to  the 
NNPA  survey,  78  said  they  pre- 
pgre  promotion  material  which 
theft  with  or  sent  to  agencies 
or  national  advertisers.”  The 
other  two  do  not. 

List  Types  of  Date 
Asked  what  types  of  material 
1  they  prepare  for  advertisers, 
th*  I  their  replies  were:  market  data, 
nt  hi  72;  circulation  on  data  pages  or 
andl  booklets,  55;  advertising  linage 
t  iac^  data,  50;  advertising  result 
of  1  stories,  35;  editorial  or  news 
1  content  analyses,  28;  public 
■nsic- 1  event  reports.  25;  readership  re- 
lur  ports,  24;  store  inventories, 

IT  of «  oantiy  polls,  store  analyses,  8; 

1.  As  T  »U  others,  8. 

pin.  Asked  if  they  try  to  standard- 
isioB^  he  their  basic  promotion  ma¬ 
in  terlal,  22  replied  "yes”;  42,  “yes. 

some  of  it”;  9,  "very  seldom"; 
oye^  5,  “never”;  and  2,  no  answer.  In 
. — _  inswer  to  the  question  “ita  what 
stioBi-  way  do  you  standardize  your 
s  SeJ  material?”  the  members  replied 
able''  as  follows: 

[  intoC  Size  of  material  (8Vt  by  11 
)e  v-=  inches),  53;  standard  basic  in- 
nsioi  formation,  12;  standard  layout 
poim  r  and/or  art,  9;  sources  of  infor- 
conaM  mation,  7;  format,  2;  typogra¬ 
phy,  2;  color,  1. 

nortimi  On  this  question,  the  com- 
pinioB  1  mittee  making  the  survey  com- 
«per::  mented:  "Smaller  promotion  de- 
^  of ;  partments,  especially  in  com- 
)est  sn  (  petitive  fields,  seem  to  have 
is  typE=  standardization  of  their  ma- 
1  co,t:  _  terial  in  more  categories  than 
ted  r._  do  the  larger  promotion  depart- 
iwithi=  iiCDts.  For  example,  in  com- 
ip  ar.r~  petitive  markets  those  over  15 
leaves*  merely  try  to  standardize  the 
iss  €<  a.  hze  of  the  promotion  piece  and 
stion.  Tt  the  layout  or  art  work." 
right  t  Need  for  Standardisation 

'  wei—  committee,  headed  by 
^  Uoyd  Borg,  Minneapolis  Star 
int  d  i  Tribune,  concluded;  “Most 
tfomotion  departments  are  of 
the  opinion,  however,  that  some 
who  i  standardization  is  im- 

fltiond  P®rt*at.  A  number  of  com- 
t  this  i’~  5®*®  ^  attaching  letters  state 
™t  standardization,  at  least  as 
itti  a*  “  basic  market  data, 

r  20  w  ***  similar  for  all  mar- 

js  a newspapers.” 

The  committee  recommended 
tive  “**  NNPA  confer  with  such 
oe  of  as  Newspaper  Adver- 

miaUj:*  i  Executives  Association, 

imount  t  '™‘'‘can  Association  of  Adver- 
0  pen;  “  B  Agencies,  Association  of 
ceotshlti  Advertisers  and  Amer- 

ribute  F  S?  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
ia  with  4  J^hon  to  avoid  conflict,  for  it 
lOk  for*4  7  '■nderstood  that  these  groups 
on  onhfc  ff*  ““C  studying  this  problem. 

,  ein4  ii  recommended  that 

•arsoiii  Jr*  NNPA  board  of  direc- 
iwpen  2  appoint  a  committee  to 

to  aWl  problem  in  coopera- 

this  ir*  “““with  these  organizations, 
ability  *1-.  survey  indicated  that 
incrert  **^pers  tend  to  have  larger 
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Promotion  Men  Told 
Of  Employe  Program 

continued  from  page  110 

pressures  to  pay  very  substantial 
lay-off  allowances  when  em¬ 
ployes’  services  are  terminated. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  one  of  the 
reasons  the  newspaper  guild  is 
vigorously  pushing  a  lay-off  al¬ 
lowance  program  is  that  writers 
as  a  group  do  not  want  to  feel 
they  are  tied  down  to  a  lifetime 
of  service  with  one  organization 
in  order  to  qualify  for  pensions. 

“There  is  another  factor  in 
wage  and  salary  administration 
that  needs  careful  consideration, 
particularly  in  companies  where 
some  of  the  employes  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  are  represented  by 
a  union  and  others  are  not.  All 
too  often  unions  have  been  able 
to  negotiate  an  agreement  for  in¬ 
creases  for  the  unionized  em¬ 
ployes,  and  the  employer  has 
neglected  to  extend  comparable 
treatment  to  the  non-unionized 
group.  The  same  has  been  true 
when  wages  are  reduced. 

“If  you  will  look  back  to  de¬ 
pression  years  in  the  newspaper 
field,  I  think  you  will  find  that 
on  many  papers  unionized  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  composing  room 
accepted  only  an  8  or  10%  re¬ 
duction  in  pay  while,  at  the 
same  time,  many  of  the  non- 
unionized  employes  in  the  same 
company  had  their  wages  or 
salaries  reduced  from  twice  to 
four  times  this  amount.  Obvi¬ 
ously.  such  practices  leave  the 
non-unionized  employes  but  one 
out  to  protect  their  interests. 

“We  cannot  claim  to  have  a 
forward  looking  industrial  re¬ 
lations  program  until  we  have 
developed  and  applied  tech¬ 
niques  of  wage  and  salary  ad¬ 
ministration  that  reduce  dis¬ 
crimination  to  a  minimum, 
and  properly  reward  work  well 
done.” 
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YOUR  READERS  KNOW 
OUR  NEW  COLUMNIST 

MILLIONS  LOVE  HER 
THOUSANDS  WRITE  HER 

SHE’S  KEEN 
SHE’S  WITTY 
SHE’S  QUAINT 


In  300  words  daily  she'll  write  in  her  own  way 
about  the  people  she  meets,  her  playmates,  her  ex- 
perience.s,  her  dog  ..in  fact,  anything  that  pops 
into  her  pig-tailed  head. 

I~i  ER  copy  is  priceless.  .  .  .no  ghost  writer  could 
do  it....  a  chuckle  in  every  line ....  fascinating 
for  young  and  for  old. 


There  is  only  one  young  lady  in  America  who  fits 
these  specifications.  We  sincerely  believe  that  we 
■re  introducing  the  syndicate  sensation  of  1947. 
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WHO  IS  SHE? 

OT  SO  FAST  I  We  will  introduce  her  in  our 
booth  at  the  Astor  Gallery.  Waldorf-Astoria,  dur¬ 
ing  the  ANPA  Convention  this  week. 

And  we'll  send  you  some  of  the  sample  column* 
•he's  written  to  date,  on  receipt  of  a  collect  wire. 


Ask  for  an  Option  and  Quot-ation 
For  Your  Territory. 

LEDGER  SYNDICATE 

321 S.  4tli  St.,  Philadelphia  6, Pa. 

OR  BOOTH  NO.  6  AT  THE  ASTOR  GALLERY 
DURING  THE  ANPA  CONVENTION 


SHE’S  KEEN  SHE’S  WITTY  SHE’S  QUAINT  SHE’S  KEEN 


in 


SHE’S  KEEN  SHE’S  WITTY  SHE’S  QUAINT  SHE’S  KEEN  SHE’S  KEEN  SHE’S  WITTY  SHE’S  QUAINT  SHE’S  KEEN  SHE’S  KEEN  SHE’S  WITTY 


Forrest  Fills  in  Data 
On  Ethics  ‘Incident’ 


WASHINGTON  —  The  “full 

facts”  of  a  matter  which  the 
Hutchins  Commission  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  discussed  in 
“A  Free  and  Responsible  Press” 
were  put  on  the  record  here 
this  week  by  Wilbur  Forrest, 
president  of  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

Referring  to  the  ASNE  code 
of  ethics,  the  Commission  said: 
“Shortly  after  the  code  was 
adopted  a  case  of  gross  mal¬ 
practice  on  the  part  of  one  of 
the  members  was  reported.  The 
Society  deliberated  long  and 
painfully  and  the  case  was 
dropped.  And  this  settled  the 
function  of  the  code." 

The  case  was  not  familiar  to 
him,  Mr.  Forrest  told  the  ASNE 
membership,  so  he  asked  Dr 
Robert  M.  Hutchins  what  it  was. 

"Now  what  actually  did  hap 
pen?”  Mr.  Forrest  went  on. 
“The  incident  ( it  was  bad 
enough)  came  to  the  attention 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
board  at  Atlantic  City  in  April, 
1924.  It  was  resolved  that  the 
board  investigate  the  charges 
that  certain  members  of  the 
profe.ssion,  including  a  member 
of  the  Society,  had  been  guilty 
of  unethical  conduct  and  that 
the  board  take  appropriate  ac¬ 
tion. 

“A  special  meeting  of  the 
board  was  held  in  Washington 
in  January,  1925,  and  the  board 
met  again  in  Chicago  in  October 
of  the  same  year  to  act  upon  the 
report  of  the  Society’s  Ethical 
Standards  Committee  and  to 
hear  the  offending  member,  who 
appeared  with  his  attorney. 

“The  Ethical  Standards  Com¬ 
mittee  had  unanimously  passed 
a  resolution  calling  for  the  resig 
natioii  of  the  member.  It  was 
not  until  a  meeting  of  the  board 
in  Cleveland  in  February,  1926. 
however,  that  the  board  ordered 
the  member  censured  and  sus¬ 
pended. 

“At  this  the  member  threat¬ 
ened  legal  action,  and  after 
much  confusion  and  searching 
of  souls  as  well  as  testing  of  the 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  a 
meeting  was  held  in  Chicago  in 
October,  1926,  which  resulted, 
on  advice  of  counsel,  in  laying 
the  charges  against  this  mem 
ber  on  the  table. 

“The  facts  up  to  this  point 
sustain  the  comment  of  the 
Hutchins  Commission  in  its  re 
cent  report.  But  the  inference 
is  clear  in  this  report  that  Mr. 
Blank  continued  as  a  member 
in  good  standing  and  that  the 
membership  had  to  be  content 
with  this — and  that  cancelled 
out  the  Society  as  a  force  for 
good  journalism. 

“Subsequent  and  unreported 
fact  No.  1  is  that  Mr.  Blank 
chose  to  resign  from  the  Society. 
Subsequent  and  unreported  fact 
No.  2  is  that  in  1932  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Society  adopted 
a  provision  in  the  Constitution 
empowering  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  to  “suspend  or  expel  any 
member  of  this  Society  for  due 
cause.” 

“It  will  interest  you  to  know 


that  on  the  membership  of  the 
Committee  on  Ethical  Standards 
those  20-odd  years  ago  were: 
Grove  Patterson,  Toledo  Blade, 
chairman;  George  Johns,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch;  George 
Adams,  Minneapolis  Journal; 
Mark  Rose,  Buffalo  News,  and 
Arthur  Vandenburg,  Grand 
Rapids  Herald. 

The  President  of  the  Society 
during  1926  was  Erie  C.  Hop- 
wood,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

“The  charges  brought  by  the 
Hutchins  ‘Grand  Jury’  are  in 
the  nature  of  a  covering  docu¬ 
ment  or  a  blanket  indictment. 
They  have  a  reminiscent  ring. 
They  seem  to  cover  the  ground 
so  often  covered  by  individual 
authors  who  may  well  have 
rated  the  dignity  of  testifying 
before  the  Commission  sitting, 
as  it  did,  in  that  inspirational 
precinct  which  is  Chicago. 

“I  think  that  at  least  some  of 
you  will  agree  with  me  that 
what  these  gentlemen  and  the 
Hutchins  Commission  miss  is 
that  editors  are  mostly  hired 
men  and  not  newspaper  owners. 
These  men  are  not,  as  the  Com¬ 
mission  indicates,  a  type  which 
joins  the  country  club  and  loses 
touch  with  the  human  side  of 
things.  Editors,  I  am  sure  most 
most  of  us  believe,  are  ever  on 
the  alert  for  the  human  side, 
and  if  they  were  not  they  would 
not  earn  their  editorial  salaries. 

“Another  major  error  on  the 
part  of  the  Hutchins  Commission 
is  their  ignoring  the  fact  that 
the  arbiter  of  the  success  or 
failure  of  a  newspaper  today  is 
the  reader,  the  fellow  with  some 
pennies  or  a  nickel  who  makes 
newspaper  reading  a  habit.  He 
can  give  a  publisher  or  an  edi¬ 
tor  the  jitters  if  enough  of  his 
kind  write  in  to  say  they  are 
in  complete  disagreement  with 
the  paper. 

“If  the  American  press  loses 
its  freedom,  the  action  will  not 
be  based  on  a  blanket  indict¬ 
ment  such  as  passed  down  by 
the  Hutchins  Commission.  It 
will  be  because  there  is  a  loss  of 
interest  or  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  newspaper  reader.” 

■ 

SDX  Votes  to  Admit 
2  Professional  Units 

Whashington  —  The  national 
executive  committee  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  meeting  here  this 
week,  vot^  to  admit  new  pro¬ 
fessional  chapters  at  Kansas 
City  and  Portland,  Ore. 

At  a  dinner  meeting  Wednes¬ 
day  night,  the  following  were 
initiated  into  Washington  pro¬ 
fessional  chapter:  Warren  Fran¬ 
cis,  Los  Angeles  Times;  GriflBn 
Bancroft,  Chicago  Sun;  Nelson 
Hyde.  Philadelphia  Bulletin; 
Radford  Mobley,  Knight  News¬ 
papers;  J.  Lacey  Reynolds, 
Timmons  Bureau;  Howard  Kany, 
Associated  Press  Newsphotos; 
Art  King,  Broadcasting  Maga¬ 
zine;  Robert  Jordan,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post;  Kermit  Hill,  United 
States  News;  James  E.  Warner, 
New  York  Herald-Tribune. 


Report  of  First  ANPA  Meeting 

continued  from  page  11 

Jourruil  made  a  significant  amendment.  The  resolutj) 
with  Dear’s  addition  italicized,  was  as  follows: 

“Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  tia 
the  object  of  this  association  when  formed,  shall  nota 
present  be  the  establishment  of  an  advertising  ag^ 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  of  advertising;  butfe 
the  protection  of  the  business  interests  of  the  meinbe 
by  exposing  irresponsible  customers,  the  gathering 
dissemination  of  information  of  value  to  publishers,  tj 
making  of  collections,  arid  the  re^idering  to  each  oti, 
of  such  other  assistance  as  may  be  tvithin  our  ptncc" 
Dear’s  amendment  might  be  ter^ned  the  “ge.nea 
welfare’’  clause  of  the  ANPA  constitution,  since  it  s 
moved  the  association  from  the  category  of  a  striq 
advertising  regulatory  group.  He  explained  that » 
had  added  the  final  clause  because  “this  is  a  time» 
great  agitation,  of  great  confusion  in  the  labor  work 
The  International  Typographical  Union  formed  in  1853 
and  the  new  pressmen’s  union  organized  in  1886,  shoia 
be  opposed.  Dear  said,  with  the  “combined  resistasc 
of  the  newspapers  of  the  country.” 

Thus  the  problem  of  labor  relations,  which  was  tot 
met  in  1899  by  the  formation  of  the  ANPA  Sped; 
Standing  Committee  under  the  guidance  of  Col.  Frede 
ick  Driscoll  of  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  and  the  inst 
tution  of  an  outstanding  program  of  voluntary  negotii 
tion  and  arbitration,  entered  ANPA  history.  Conventio 
proceedings  of  the  next  decade,  in  fact,  reflect  all  of  ti 
main  concerns  of  the  association  in  its  60  years  of  a 
istence — advertising,  labor  relations,  newsprint  suppj 
second  class  mail  privilege,  free  publicity,  mechanic 
advances,  government  regulation  and  freedom  of  k 
press. 

*  ♦  * 

ARTICLES  of  association  were  adopted,  and  officeil 
for  the  first  year  elected  Feb.  17.  William  M.  SiiJ 
erly  of  the  Philadelphia  Record  became  president,  im 
Brearley  secretary.  Other  officers  were  Col.  William  ll 
Clapp,  Boston  HeraM,  vicepresident;  William  Culkl 
Bryant,  Brooklyn  Times,  treasurer ;  and  executive 
mittee  members,  Butler,  Jones,  W.  J.  Richards, 
apolis  News,  S.  H.  Kaufmann,  Washington  Evm 
Star,  and  Edward  P.  Call,  Boston  Herald.  James  S.  Mt- 
calfe  became  first  manager  of  the  New  York  office.  J 
One  vagary  of  an  otherwise  efficient  stenographs 
plagued  the  new  association.  The  record  shows  that! 
was  founded  as  the  “American  Newspaper  PublishrfJ 
Association.”  For  the  next  few  years  it  was  referrdt^ 
as  the  “American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association' 
Not  until  formal  incorporation  in  1897  did  the  wandff-' 
ing  apostrophe  leave  the  scene. 

Chicago  H-A  Staffers  Cover 
Texas  Disaster,  Bring  Aid 

Chicago — The  Chicago  Herald-  Wagner  and  William  Allifi 
American  turned  the  "rexas  City  photographers.  The  H-A  p* 
explosion  into  a  “local  story”  also  carried  Bud  Thorpe,  M 
this  week  by  sending  a  mercy  special  events  reporter,  a 
plane  with  medical  supplies  for  Peter  Harris,  INP  sound^ 
the  stricken  area.  Reporters  and  man  who  set  up  his  porw 
photographers  went  along  and  equipment  in  a  comm^ 
sent  back  exclusive  stories  and  shop.  The  H-A  used  three  pv 
pictures.  of  pictures. 

“H-A  STAFF  AT  BLAST  - ,  . 

SCENE”  read  the  big  red  banner  ( E  &  P  correspondents  u 

line  on  Thursday’s  Herald-Am-  blast  area  were  so  bw  “ 
erican,  a  Hearst  newspaper.  ing  the  general  story  tMi  ^ 

At  the  scene  were  Elgar  didn't  have  time  to  ro^  ’ 
Brown  and  LeRoy  (Buddy)  “shop  talk”  details  «» 
McHugh,  reporters;  and  Ed  issue.) 

EDITOR  &  pilBIICUBB  Asrit  11 


>)rrections  for  E  &  P  Year  Book 

knees  h3Ve  bCSf}  brought  to  o.  Colo.  Mananinir  Partner — Arthur  G. 


knees  nave  occn  uiwus..i, 

S  attention  of  the  Editor  & 
*busher  Year  Book  editors 
it  are  being  passed  along  to 
k  users  of  this  edition  in  the 
merest  of  accuracy  and  service. 
PittE  26— Fresno  (C.ilif.)  Bee— 
national  rate  from  16  to  18 

DirV  sS^Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)— News- 
,  nri-Substitute  K.ilph  E.  fleckman 
cirnilation  Manager.  _ 
oirF  67— Boston  Chnstnan  Science 
f:;,or_\dd  to  branch  offices — Xew 
Irk  Washington.  D.  C..  Philadelphia. 
°,vtl.ind.  London,  Pans,  Geneva  and 

'MCK  72— Detroit  (Mich.)  Times — 
hinge  .Mbert  E.  Munroe  to  Albert  F. 

p.'ep  7g— Biloxi  (Miss.)  Herald — 
■rtulJtion  figures  should  be 

j.lij.-o  denoting  ABC  membership. 
Age  M-Portsmonth  (N.  H.)  Her- 
nJ.Change  rate  maximum  .09  and 
knimiim  .07  to  -0^  n  u  m 

page  90— New  York  Datly  News 
iKord-Change  rate  maximum  .24  to 
5C;  minimura  flat  to  .24. 

PAGE  90— W:>11  Street  Journal — De- 
rtf  (Scl  (9-112).  Add  “Branch  _Of- 
Itf.”  .Add  to  list  of  press  associations 
VP  IXS.  Reuters.  Aneta). 

‘  PAGE  91— New  York  Women  s  Wear 
)ii!v-Cliangr  from  (e)  to  (m).  Change 
att  mutimum  .25  to  .68;  minimum  .28 
0  .25. 

PACE  92— Utica  Observer-Dispatch 
(,S)-^ange  general  rate  to  .14  flat, 
'tica  Press  (ni) — Change  general  rate 
0  .10  flat.  (Hiange  circulation  rates 
0  5c  per  copy  and  30c  a  week  for  each 
{  the  papers. 

P.AGe  96— (^nton  (Ohio)  Repository 
-Clmce  subscription  rates  (d)  single 
[opv  from  4c  to  5c:  (S)  from  7c  to  8c; 
(neeklvdS)  from  30c  to  35c. 

PAGE  96 — Pulitzer  Awards  in  Jour- 
nlim  —  (Col.  3)  —  Reporting — Change 
AInn  H.  Koldstein  to  Alvin  H.  Gold- 

htf'ti, 

'  PACE  98 — Cincinnati  (Ohio) — Change 
rame  of  Americm  Racing  Record  to 
Cincimtali  Record.  Substitute  Joseph 
Epstcio  for  Business  Manager.  Mr. 
iptfh  continues  also  in  the  capacity 
f  Editor. 

PAGE  116— Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call 
Sportt  Editor — Change  name  from 
orge  C.  Greene  to  Gregory  C.  Greene. 
PACE  122 — Corpus  Christ!  Caller- 
oes-Siihstitiite  the  following  per- 
oantl  infonnation; 

President  and  Publisher — Conway  C. 
Craig.  Editor— Robert  M.  Jackson, 
[iiuiing  Editor — Robert  McCracken, 
itr  Editors — Caller  (m)  Joe  Seherrer. 
Times  (e)  Victor  Herold.  Sunday  Edi- 
toe-Richard  Gorton.  Sports  Editors— 
Caller  (m)  Bill  Lee.  Times  (e)  H.  R. 
Redon.  Society  Editor — Kara  Hun- 
jpoier.  Generd  Manager — Conway  C. 
I^ig.  Business  _  Manager— Gilbert  F. 
Vetters.  Circulation  Manager— Clavton 
Gtinl  Advertising  Director— Gilbert  F. 
Vrters.  National  Advertising  Manager 
— P.  E.  Hutchens.  Local  Advertising 
■»!ipr--W.  G.  Thomas.  Oassified  Ad- 
wtoing  Manager — Robert  Leon  Hughes. 
h™tion  Manager— F.  E.  Hutchens. 
Kfav  Superintendent  —  A.  T. 

PACE  122-^orpus  Christ!  Chronicle 
eiscontmned — Please  remove  name  from 
l«t. 

PAGE  150— Brooke,  Smith.  French  & 
D’dinre.  Inc.  (Col.  3)— Substitute  the 
townt(  personnel  information. 

^troit— 

Stm  ®<^”:Sturws  Dorrance.  Pres. 
Willard  S.  French.  Secy  &  Treas.— 
C  Smit^  Viee.Pre,t, —Garke  C. 
J.  G.  Williams,  Walter  C. 
Atm,  CcOTge  Johnston.  H.  B.  Selleck, 
H.  R.  Bayle.L  (Grant  Hamilton,  Blount 
n?’'  B.  Selleck.  Pro. 

«  C.  Delozier.  Roy  Hud- 

HifKai*?**??  ”  Robbins.  Art  Dirs. — 
1?'  Roths,  Zysrmiint 

Meyers.  Dir.  of  Re- 
Ayers.  Dir.  of  Me- 
5  Hill  *  ®^7le.  Dir.  of  Radio— James 

Pk* 

WilljtJ  Dorrance.  Pres. — 

C  Seev-Treas.— Guy 

•trfrt  n  — M.  Over- 

Art  Dir.— Wm.  A. 
Bept.— H.  E. 

Rage  167  (CoI.  3 — insert  following; 


ARTHUR  G.  RIPPEY  &  COMPANY, 
530  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Denver 
2,  Colo.  Managing  Partner — Arthur  G. 
Rippey.  Gen.  Mgr. — C.  G.  Henderson. 
Pro.  Mgr. — H.  Bond  Badgley.  Art  Dir. 
— Matthew  J.  Falk.  Sp.  Buy. — Rae  L. 
Coffin.  Res.  Dir. — Helen  R.  Sloane. 
Act.  Exec.— Gilbert  II.  Bucknum,  Harry 
A.  Lazier,  Eugene  Pilz. 

PAGE  170 — Trade  Development  Corp. 
(Col.  3) — Name  changed  to  Swaney, 
Drake  and  Bement,  Inc. 

P.-VGE  186 — Associations  and  Gubs — 
(Col.  4) — Gty,  State  &  Regional— In¬ 
sert  Connecticut  Editorial  Association — 
Eilward  M.  Brenn.an,  Fairfield  News, 
1150  Post  Road,  Fairfield,  Conn.,  presi¬ 
dent;  Harry  F.  Morse,  Connecticut  Cir¬ 
cle,  52  Whitney  Ave.,  New  Haven  10, 
Conn.,  vice-president;  J.  Edward  De- 
Cotircy,  WVstnort  Town  Crier,  45  East 
State  St.,  Westport,  Conn.,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

P.\GE  210 — Directory  of  Features, 
News  and  Picture  Syndicates — General 
Features — .Add  Sports  Press  Association, 
508  Dryden  Bldg.,  Flint  3,  Mich.,  Roy 
C.  Johns,  Jr.,  Executive  Editor. 

PAGE  212 — Insert  under  News  Ser¬ 
vices — France-Presse  News  Agency.  11 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

P.AGE  219 — Advertisement  of  The 
George  Matthew  Adams  Service  — 
Change  address  from  44  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue  to  444  Madison  Avenue,  N'ew  York 
22.  N.  Y. 

PAGE  221 — North  Platte,  Neb.  (Col. 
2 — Bulletin-Telegraph  should  be  re¬ 
versed  to  re, ad  Telegraph-Bulletin. 

PAGE  229— KFRU,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
(Col.  3) — (Jhange  from  part  time  to  full 
time. 

PAGE  229— KFAB,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
(Col.  3) — Should  read  "KFAB,”  Omaha, 
with  Studios  in  Omaha  and  Lincoln. 
Change  watts  from  10,000  to  50.000. 

PAGE  262 — Halifax  (N’ova  Scotia) 
Her.ald  &  Mail — Editorial  Writers 
(Chief) — Add  name  of  E.  E.  Kelley. 

PAGE  277 — Foreign  Correspondents 
in  the  United  States — FR.ANCE — 
-Agence  France-Presse — Add  names  of 
Andre  Rabache,  North  American  Man¬ 
ager,  and  Jean  Lagrange,  Assistant 
North  American  Manager,  both  located 
at  11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18. 
N.  Y..  and  Jean  Devau,  Chief,  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau,  1416  F  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  4.  D.  C.  Remove  name  of  J.  L. 
Gagnon. 

PAGE  277— ENGLAND— Manchester 
Guardian — Bruce  Bliven,  40  East  49th 
.Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  (New  York 
correspondent).  Alistair  Cooke,  114  East 
71st  Street,  New  York  21,  N.  Y.  (United 
Nations  correspondent). 

PAGE  322 — Dominican  Republic — 
Ciudad  Trujillo— La  Nacion.  Tne  pro¬ 
prietor  is  Rafael  Leonidas  Trujillo 
(President  of  the  Republic)  instead  of 
Manuel  Leonidas  Trujillo. 


Helicopter  Gives  Lift 
To  New  Picture  Service 

Providence,  R.  I. — The  Journal 
recently  became  a  subscriber  to 
leased  wire  service  that  gives  it 
direct  access  to  Associated  Press 
wirephoto  pictures. 

The  service  gives  the  picture 
editor  an  opportunity  to  listen 
in  on  what  pictures  are  being 
tranmitted  and  to  take  the  ones 
he  wants. 

The  first  day  the  Journal  had 
the  new  service  the  USS  carrier 
Leyte  pulled  out  of  Quonset, 
R.I.,  bound  for  a  Mediterranean 
cruise.  The  same  day,  the  USS 
Ernest  G.  Small,  a  destroyer, 
was  aground  off  Block  Island. 

To  expedite  transmitting  these 
pictures  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  Journal  hired  a  heli¬ 
copter  and  assigned  Photogra¬ 
pher  Ralph  K.  Lawrence  to 
shoot  the  pictures. 

The  assignment  ended  with 
the  helicopter  landing  on  the 
roof  of  the  Journal  building, 
Lawrence  handing  his  plate- 
holders  to  a  copy  girl  and  the 
new  service  being  used  to  offer 
the  pictures  to  AP  members. 


"  rivfl 


Now  in  USE  BY  MORE  THAN 
300  NEWSPAPERS,  who  are 
enthnsiastic  about  the  extra  lin> 
age  it  gets,  the  GOODWILL  it 
creates,  and  the  great  time  saver  it  has 
proved  to  be  for  the  office  and  sales  force. 
Get  a  Copy  into  the  hands  of  your  adver¬ 
tisers — a  promotion  never  before  possi- 
able  at  such  low  cost 


FULL 
PAGE  SIZE 
19V4  X  23  V4 


13V4  X  16  Vs 


HERE’S  WHAT  OTHER 
NEWSPAPERS  SAY 

Jamw  J.  Burnett,  Adv.  Dir., 
Blnqhampton,  N.  Y.  Press, — 
“Received  with  great  enthu¬ 
siasm  by  advertisers  and  .  .  . 
will  be  a  great  aid  In  our 
selling  efforts  when  adequate 
supply  of  newsprint  becomes 
available." 

F.  G.  Wolff,  Ad.  Dir.  Ams¬ 
terdam,  N.  Y.  Evening  Rec¬ 
order,— "They  should  be  the 
means  of  providing  consider- 
abe  extra  lineage  throughout 
the  year." 

G.  W.  McLaughlin,  Adv. 
Mgr.,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Gaz¬ 
ette, — "I  didn't  realize  need 
for  such  a  book  among  ad¬ 
vertisers  until  distributed  and 
heard  how  pleased  they  were." 

C.  G.  Gatslick,  North 
Adams,  Mass.,  Transcript, — 
"Evan  those  who  kept  adver¬ 
tising  records  said  your  books 
ware  by  far  the  best.  Heard 
from  ail,  'why  didn't  you  do 
this  sooner?'  From  our  point 
of  view,  the  harvest  of  good 
feeling  was  well  worth  many 
times  the  price  of  the  book." 

H.  I.  Janks,  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  Recorder-Gazette, — 
"The  biggest  element  in  favor 
of  your  product  is  the  low 
price  which  in  comparison  with 
all  others  is  so  far  below  com¬ 
petition  as  to  make  yours  a 
must  in  every  newspaper. 


EXCLUSIVE  IN  YOUR  CITY 
OUTSTANDING  APPEARANCE 
OUTSTANDING  QUALITIES 

Rugged  Spanish  Grain  LeathereH* 
Soil  and  Wear  Resisting  Covers,  in 
rich  Maroon  Color,  with  lOO  point 
bookbinders  board  as  a  base. 

'A'  Each  book  contains  50  sheets  ot 
heavy  Manila  Drawing  Paper  with  100 
pages  tor  paste-ups. 

He  Books  are  firmly  bound  with  Alumi¬ 
num  Expansion  Posts. 

if  The  Masthead  of  your  own  newspa¬ 
per  is  hot-sfamped  in  rich  Gold  Leaf 
on  the  cover  of  EVERY  SCRAP  BOOK 
at  no  additional  cost. 

if  Extra  thickness  in  binding  margin 
compensates  for  the  bulk  of  the  pasted 
ads  and  assures  original  thickness  when 
books  are  filled. 

if  Plenty  of  room  in  margins  for  notes, 
dates  inserted,  ad  size,  cost,  results, 
weather,  and  etc. 

WRITE  OR  WIRE 
FOR  LOCAL  FRANCHISE 


HAMPDEN  NOVELTY 

MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 
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CONVENTION  LIST  OF  ALLIED  COMPANIES  AND  SERVICES 


iCmitinued  fnmt  page  102) 
n<)SS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 
Waldorf-Aitori* 

R.  C.  CoHett  W,  H.  Granger 

C.  S.  Reilly  E.  G.  Morrinon 

W.  T.  Gow  J.  I>.  Ckiggin 

A.  I.  Krohn  T).  B.  Baar 

E.  Vagow  I,.  D.  Wright 

F.  A.  Kopp 


GREATER  BUFFAI/)  PRESS 
Barclay  Hotel 

J.  W.  Kiieuler  R.  P.  Lalo 

O.  L.  Her^i^er 


GREEK  NEWS  SYNDICATE 
Demerriut  N.  Twoo> 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 
John  Griffitht.  Jr.  John  E.  V’ogel 
Fred  R.  Gtiffitha  I.  B.  Taylor 

Weiley  Dammea  R.  O.  Seedt 


HASKIN  INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Shelton  Hotel 

Nagel  Haihin  E.  K.  Brakenridge 


WILLIAM  C.  HERRICK  INK  CO..  INC. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

John  J.  Fields,  Srd  Warren  L  Huss 
Peter  O.  Roberts  Charles  T.  Schultx 
Millard  C.  Pintard  Jt^n  C.  Menke 


R.  HOE  A  CO..  INC. 


J.  I~  Auer  G.  E.  Devyr 

.A.  Dresiel  J.  J.  Sweeney 

F.  W.  Schnell  E.  W.  Petty 

G.  H.  Higgins  F.  Gebharj 

W.  C.  Cooper  F.  Kerl 

R.  A.  Willoughby  W.  J.  Strain 

O.  L.  Crain  Kohl 

W.  J.  V.  Murphy  C.  O.  Mundhenk 


J.  M.  HUBER  CORPORATION 
Belmont  Plaza  Hotel 
Carl  Denman  C.  Adkins 

Guy  Myover  L.  A.  Lara 

W.  J.  Carey  I.  S.  Hart 

Nelaoo  Jackson 


HUEBNER  LABORATORIES 
W.  C.  Huebner 


IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  CO. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

.Alfred  R.  McWilliams  Oarence  Seaman 
William  C.  Otter  Wilson  W.  Stearly 
William  A  Penney,  Jr.  Grant  F.  Wilber 
William  H.  PoUo^  Charles  P.  C^ton 


INTERNATIONAL  COLOR  PRINTING 

CO. 

Commodore  and  Warwick  Hotels 
Joseph  J.  Gorman  John  W.  Booth 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWSPHOms 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Frank  J.  GUIom  Saul  Flsum 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 
Waldof-Attz)ria 

Frank  I.  Nlcit  Robert  H.  Brown 

I.  F.  AWain  1.  M.  Cooper 

A.  H.  Amfstn  A.  W.  Stark 

B.  F.  Befarman  John  A.  Moran 

R.  K.  Rogers  James  Galloway 

C.  B.  Travis  John  V.  Matthews 

B.  A.  CapareO  Otto  W.  ^heiterle 

F.  J.  Rundc  C.  Vance  Graft 

Mrs.  F.  E.  McIntyre  Lawson  M.  Whiting 

C.  E.  Rabinow  Louis  N.  Martin 

Jack  R.  Homady 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  SALES  COM¬ 
PANY.  INC 

R,  C.  Doane  J.  E.  Nevin,  Jr. 

E.  L.  Crooker  J.  W.  Vermont 

E.  R.  Wheatly  R.  B.  Haihison 

L  H.  Peck  T.  E.  Reilly 

C.  C  Carpenter  L.  C  Burton 

R.  B.  Lesris  H.  F.  Yeakel 

U  E.  Mansfield  C.  E.  Rice 

R.  C.  Neely  W.  W.  Morrow 


INTERNATIONAL  PRINTING  INK  DIV¬ 
ISION  OF  INTERaiEMICAL  CORP. 
T.  A.  Ryan  Walter  Cassidy 

R.  W.  Smith  F.  W.  Cornell 

Biomvnell  Ault 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 
Waldorf-Astoria 

N.  D.  Beder  M.  J.  Durand 

A.  T.  Mann.  Jr.  E.  H.  Hostetler 
H.  G.  Willnus  T.  A.  MacEIwee 

C.  C.  Chadwick  J.  S.  Plummer 
R.  B.  Daigle  ).  W.  Schuh 

.A.  G.  Hoffman 


THE  JAMPOL  COMPANY,  INC. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Howard  M.  Jampol  Herbert  E.  Daniels 
K.  J.  Herminghausen  Fred  Casabona 


KING  FEATURES 
Waldorf-Astoria 
Frank  J.  Nicht 
I.  F.  Alofsin 

A.  H.  Alofsin 

B.  F.  Behrman 
R.  K.  Rogers 

C.  B.  Travis 
B.  A.  Caparell 
F.  I.  Runde 
laclc  R.  Hornady 
Mrs.  F.  E.  McIntyre 

C.  E. 


?.S  SYNDICATE.  INC. 


Robert  H.  Brown 
J.  M.  Cooper 
A.  W.  Surk 
John  A.  Moran 
James  Galloway 
John  V'.  Matthews 
Otto  W.  Scheiteric 
C.  Vance  Graft 
Lawson  M.  Whiting 
Louis  N.  Martin 
Rabinow 


KOHLER  SYSTEM  COMPANY 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Lowes  E.  DeWeese  F.  W.  Kohler 


LANSTON  MONOTTYPE  MACHINE  CO. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Richard  Beresford  Joseph  P.  Quigley 
Walter  E.  Hersbey 


LEDGER  SA’NDIC.ATE 
Booth  3 — Astor  Galleries  and  New  Yorker 
George  F.  Kearney  Florence  A.  Meyers 
Harry  F.  McCord  Elaine  M.  Stewart 


I.UDLOW  TA'POGRAPH  COMP.kNY 
Roosevelt  Hotel 

John  O  King  Wm.  F.  Mulcahy 

F.  H.  Dunham 


McCLURE  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 
Waldorf-Astoria 

James  I.enahan  Betty  I.enahan 

Henry  Nimis  Capt.  Ray  A.  Barnc^ 

Elmer  Roessner  Ray  Tucker 


I.  THOMAS  McHUGH  CO. 

J.  Thomas  McHugh  Al.  T.  Ellington 


McNAUGHT  SA'NDICATt;,  INC. 

V.  V.  McNitt  Peter  Boggs 

Charles  V.  Mc.Adam  Milford  Marcus 
Chat.  V.  McAdam.  Jr.  Mildred  M.  Bellah 


DOI.LIE  SULLIVAN  MacGREGOR 
Dollie  Sullivan  MacGregor 


MATRI.X  CONTRAST  ajRPOR.ATION 


Space  5 — Astor  Gallery 
Gerald  W.  Hunter  Arthur  McClary 

Willis  C.  Hunter  Charles  H.  Stout 

Lon  S.  Landers  Clifford  Yewdall 


THE  G.  H.  ME.AD  COMPANY 
T.  A.  Hendy  R.  W.  Ashley 


T.  A.  Hendy  K.  W.  Ashley 

P.  S.  Church  A.  M.  Craignead 

R.  S.  Fowrler 


MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 

John  Hatpin  Leonard  Collins 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO. 
Space — Suite  4-U 

Joseph  T.  Mackey  M.  J.  Leonard 
Harry  L.  Gage  H.  W.  Porte 

C.  H.  Griffitn  J.  L.  Davit 

W.  B.  Patterson  .Arthur  H.  Cooke 
C  C.  Rhame  H.  E.  Reid 


MINNESOTA  k  ONTARIO  PAPER  CO. 
Waldorf-Astoria  and  Canadian  Qub 
C.  T.  McMurray  R.  O.  Warner 
W.  T.  Hilvers 


MOHR  LINO-SAW  CO. 
Taft  Hotel 

H.  O.  Mohr 


THE  .MONOMELT  CXIMPANY,  INC. 
L.  W.  Sloane 


GEO.  H.  MORRILL  DIVISION,  (Sun  Chem- 
ical  Corporation) 

Ralph  C.  Persons  Benjamin  F.  Bunn 

Walter  Huber  L.  R.  Shupe 

William  G.  Forster  Ralph  V.  Quinton 
L.  D.  (Bud)  Pollock 


NEA  SERVICE 
Waldorf-Astoria 

F.  S.  Ferguson  Harry  Cohen 

H.  W.  Walker  Sumner  .AUbum 

F.  H.  Kury  Meade  Monrtie 

Boyd  Lewis  Ernest  Lynn 

Harold  Blumenfeld  Earl  Anderson 

R.  P.  Dorman  Eli  Minton 

R.  L.  Beard  W.  H.  Borglund 

R.  J.  Johnson 


NATIONAL  NEWS  FEATURES  SYNDI¬ 
CATE,  INC. 

St.  Moritz  Hotel 

Harry  C.  Klemfuss.  Sr.  Harry  F.  Klemfuss.  Jr 
John  Crow  ley 


N.ATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Berkshire  Hotel 

Jack  Dille,  Jr.  Robert  A.  Cooper 


NEW  ENGL.WD  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
CO. 

William  F.  Grenier  Colin  Campbell 

Edw.ird  AA'.  Gordon  Francis  Grenier 

AA'illlam  M.  Naesler 


Philip  I..  Dietz 


Buel  F.  Weare  Harry  M.  Cook 

Milton  F.  Thompson 


NEW  YORK  POST  SYNDICATE 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Robert  M.  Hall  Ira  F.merich 

Glenn  Adcor  James  L.  Herman 


NILES  k  NEL.SON.  INC. 

T.  H.  Clancy  W.  P.  Monahan 

ta!0  C.  Doran  E.  T.  Niles 

J.  J.  Strickland 


NORTH  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER 
LIANCE 
Waldorf-Astoria 

John  N.  Wheeler  laiuis  P.  Di  Palma 
Henrv  M.  Snevily  lohn  L.  Schell 

Joseph  B.  .Agnelli  Edward  AA'ade 


OA'ERSF.AS  NEAVS  AGENCY 
Booth  No.  7 

H.  R.  Wishengrad  AV.  M.  Thompson 

M.  L.  .Appelman  Harold  Renneck 


PARADE  PUBLICATION.  INC. 
Waldorf-.Astoria 

Arthur  H.  Motley  Walter  1.  Tenney 
N.  B  Brodhead 


PARB  RESEARCH  SERVICES  (NEWS¬ 
PAPER  enPY  SERA'ICEi 
Dorothy  Parker  Steyen  Anderson 


PEERLESS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
Commodore  Hotel 

Albert  H.  Gere 


MORTON  L.  PEREIRA  k  ASSOCIATES 
Roosevelt  Hotel 

J.  B.  Swift 


PERKINS  CXX)DWIN  COMPANY 
David  Edwards  R.  W.  Wortham 


POLLARD-ALLING  MFG.  CX). 

Charles  R.  Ketchum 


PRESS  ALLIANCE.  INC. 

M.  E.  Lucas  1.  M.  O'Donnell 


PRESS  FEATURES,  INC. 

Booth  No.  7 

H.  R.  AVishengrad  Harold  Renneck 

W.  M.  Thompson  Ruth  Anne  Gendell 


PRESS  WIRELESS,  INC. 

A.  Warren  Norton 


PRICE  BROTHERS  SALES  CORP. 
A.  C.  Price  Charles  E.  Price 

H.  D.  Boyle  Clifford  Naylor 

G.  Edwin  Brown  Ervin  D.  Powell 


RCA  VICTOR  DIVISION  OF  RADIO 
CORP.  OF  AMERICA 

Jim  McCarvel 


Jack  Boyle 


RECORDAK  CORPOR.ATION 
Space  No.  8 

F.  L.  Hilton,  Jr.  Harold  Gray 
P.  N.  Gunderson  J.  R.  Putlock 
Russell  Diehl 


REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 
Barclay  Hotel 

Henry  P.  Martin,  Jr.  Bruce  Horton 
Charles  E.  Lounsbury  E.  M.  Arnold 


RICHARDSON  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
Mezzanine  Floor — Waldorf-Astoria 
C.  R.  (Duke)  Rich-  Capt.  Ray  A.  Barnes 
ardson  Ralph  Huntington 


ROCHESTER  COLOR  PRINTING  ISr 
Vanderbilt  Hotel  ’ 

William  W.  Oliver 


SCIENCE  SERVICE 
Waldorf-Astoria 

Watson  Davis  Hallic  Jenkins 


WALTER  SCOfrr  k  CO.,  INC. 
Waldorf-Astoria 

David  J.  Scott  T.  J.  Corballv 

Walter  C.  Scott  Earl  E.  Brittm 

Carl  E.  Drangc  Donald  A.  Bimni 

Charles  B.  Officer  .A.  Vincent  Weber 
Charles  L.  Wvman 


cbil 


NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE  NEWS 
SERVICE 
John  Dema 


NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE  SYN¬ 
DICATE 


SPRITE  FALLS  POWER  k  PAPER  erj 
R.  J.  Appert 


W'aldorf-Astori 
R.  M.  Watt 


STANDARD  GRAVTRF.  CDRP. 
I.exington  Hotel 

Edwin  Keller 


STAR  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE. 
Plaza  Hotel 

Fred  P.  Hotson 


E,  T.  SULLEBARGER  COMPANY 
E.  T.  Sullebarger  A.  L.  Birnum 


TELETYPESETFER  CORPORATION 
Waldorf-Astoria 

W.  W.  Morey  F.  B.  Foster 

J.  O.  Carr  H.  G.  Davis 

I.  Newman 


■THIS  WEEK  MAGAZINE”  (UNITED 
NEWSPAPERS  MAGAZINE 
CX)RP0R.AT10N) 

Waldorf-Astoria 

Raymond  Gilleaiideaii  John  C.  Sterling 
Tom  Cathcart 


TRANS-LUX  NEWS  SIGNICORP. 
.Astor  Gallery 

Bert  W.  Roth  A.  A.  Barclay 
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[^Advertising  Folk 

Directors 

UrRT  LUSK  and  Henry  O. 
mBOS,  JR.,  have  been  elect- 
;  the  board  of  directors  of 
Bowles.  Inc..  New 
the  number  of  directors 
f.g  been  increased  from  five 
Lfen  Lusk  is  vicepresident 
account  executive  on  the 
..fr  i  Gamble  account  and 
(.on  is  vicepresident  and 
chief. 


lingmon 


Gordon 


fcded  Vicepresident 
>'•'  i.N!EL  M.  GORDON  has  been 
I'e.'ted  vicepresident  of  Ruth- 
BS  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York. 
^  hiu  been  appointed  director 
Ijixuia  Gordon  has  been  with 
rto  ie  agency  more  than  25  years. 
I  ii  a  director  of  the  Controlled 
jciilation  Audit  and  has  been 
||.-:dent  of  the  Media  Men’s 
'  |g  .r  ation  of  New  York. 


k^nicni  Named 
jbRDON  M.  KINGMAN  has 
been  appointed  assistant 
teiurer  of  Ellington  &  Co., 
INC.  York.  He  joined  the 

Kirr  jincj-  three  years  ago,  com- 

Ifrom  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Son, 
re  he  was  assistant  to  the 
Luiir  jjjij  nanager.  Earlier  he  was 
'I*  Bh  Stanley  K.  Oldden,  New 
Irk. 


T,  IV 

Bads  Drug  Accounts 
w  jNEST  P.  ZOBIAN,  former 
ficepreiident  of  Pedlar  & 
n,  Inc.,  New  York,  has 
ed  the  New  York  office  of 
icer  Fitzgerald  &  Sample, 
in  charge  of  product  ad- 
Btising  of  Whitehall  Phar- 
pcal  Company  division  of 
erican  Home  Products  Cor- 
'dtion,  (Kolynos,  Hills  Cold 
Ictj,  Heet  Liniment,  and 
^rs.)  He  was  previously 
■uger  of  the  New  York  of- 
DlCATlp  of  the  H.  W.  Kastor  Com- 


-I? 


.New  Spots 

BJIN  McCULLY,  for  several 
r  i'fs  copywriter  with  Ken- 

■  4  Eckhardt,  New  York,  has 
K  JPP«‘nted  food  editor  of 

magazine. 

P Berman,  formerly  of 
I  j^'*“®delphUi  Record  has 

?.  j  Advertising  Co., 

padelphia. 

uDV  k  ™  been  named 

ER\  executive  of  Schultz 

■  Ritz  Advertising,  Portland, 

,  ?■  StH,  previously  with 

1  E  *^*eific  Northwest  Broad- 

ekn 

previous- 
Publishing  Co., 
ecently  advertising  tnan- 

*  ruiLISHII 


ager  of  International  Resistance 
Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  joined 
John  Falkner  Arndt  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  as  a  member  o^ 
its  account  managers  staff. 

Kay  Turpin,  for  four  years 
with  the  promotion  department 
of  the  American  Broadcasting 
Co.,  Chicago,  has  joined  Schoen- 
feld,  Huber  and  Green,  Chicago. 

Richard  Marvin  has  joined 
Grey  Advertising,  New  York,  as 
radio  and  television  director. 
Previously  he  was  radio  direc¬ 
tor  of  Ward  Wheelock.  New 
York. 

Frederic  Apt  has  joined  the 
media  department  of  Benton  & 
Bowles,  New  York.  He  was  re¬ 
cently  with  For  joe  &  Co.  and 
Donald  Cook,  Inc. 

Company  Changes 

HAROLD  H.  JAEGER  has  been 

appointed  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Can  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Institute. 

William  Meyer,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Tele- 
Tone  Radio  Corporation,  has 
been  appointed  advertising 
manager  of  the  De  Jur-Amsco 
Corp. 

W.  L.  Herald,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  advertising  manager  of  the 
McCray  Refrigerator  Co.,  Ken- 
dalville,  Ind.,  has  been  promot¬ 
ed  to  advertising  manager  of 
the  company. 

Jack  Anderson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  and  public 
relations  director  for  all  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  General  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company  of  California. 

L.  H.  SiMONOs,  formerly  vice- 
president  of  Schick,  Inc.,  and  D. 
E.  Sanford  Co.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  sales  and  advertising  of 
Stahly,  Inc.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Columbia  Recording  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  merged  its  advertising 
and  publicity  into  one  depart¬ 
ment  under  the  direction  of 
John  Birge. 

George  Pfeiffer  III  will  join 
the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company 
as  advertising  director  on  April 
21.  Previously  he  was  with 
Harpers  &  Bros. 

Frank  G.  Morris  has  been 
promoted  to  manager,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  control,  of  Plough, 
Inc.,  Memphis.  He  succeeds 
M.  H.  Straight,  who  has  been 
appointed  to  the  new  position 
of  sales  promotion  manager. 

Harley  H.  Noyes  has  been 
elected  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  advertising  'of  Oneida,  Ltd.. 
Oneida,  N.  Y.  He  had  been 
director  of  sales  and  merchan¬ 
dising  of  the  Community  Di¬ 
vision.  Oneida,  Ltd.,  and  be¬ 
came  director  of  advertising  of 
the  parent  company  Jan.  1.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  board 
for  25  years  and  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  for  10 
years. 

Agency  Notes 

ERWIN  SPITZER,  formerly  of 

Morton  Freud  Advertising, 
New  York,  and  Henry  Rubin, 
formerly  of  Hen^  Rubin  Ad¬ 
vertising,  that  city,  have  an¬ 
nounced  the  establishment  of 
a  new  advertising  agency, 
known  as  Lexington  Advertis¬ 
ing.  40  West  Forty-Sixth  St.. 
New  York. 

for  April  If,  1f47 
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They’re  already  hosta  to  more  than  TWO  MILLION  READERS— 
JUNIPER  JUNCTION,  the  brand  new  Sunday  4-color  Rago,  is 
making  news  in  the  comic  world!  Croated  by  Jimmy  Frisa,  this 
delightful  feature  made  its  bow  on  Sunday,  February  8th,  in  Tha 
Standard,  Montreal,  Canada,  with  328,000  ehculatioa.  Sines  then 
Old  Archie  and  all  the  other  colorful  inimbitants  of  JUNIPER 
JUNCTION  have  found  their  way  into  the  comic  pages  of  La 
Patrie,  America’s  largest  French  weekly,  and  of  tho  Family 
Herald  and  Weekly  Star,  thus  adding  another  678,000  readers. 
Now,  Archie  and  Th’  Missus  have  Just  signed  to  appoar  in  tha 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  the  Newark  Sunday  News,  nearly 
1,000,000  more  readers!  To  sample  the  fresh,  homespun  humor 
of  ths  new  Sunday  comic,  write  or  wire  today  to  CANADA  WIDE 
FEATURE  SERVICE  LTD.,  231  St.  James  Street  West,  Montreal 
or  to  Ed  Bailey,  New  York  representative,  1308  Dally  Nawa  Bldg- 
New  York. 


JUNIPER  JUNCTION  it  tht  bttt  introduction  am  know 
of  to  the  many  friendt  wo  hopo  to  mako  in  tho  I/,  5. 
CANADA  WIDE  Fcaturo  Service  Limitod,  liko  itt 
protega  it  a  new  Canadian  tyndieato  ontorprita.  Bo- 
tidtt  the  resources  of  tho  Montroal  Daily  Star,  Tho 
Montreal  Daily  Herald,  tha  Standard  and  tho  Family 
Herald  and  Weekly  Star,  CANADA  WIDE  originatet 
many  featuret  of  itt  own,  Tho  rango  of  footurot  in¬ 
cludes  hetion  ( a  13-pagt  Sunday  eompitto  novel  tupplo- 
ment,  eondenttd  bast  ttlltr  torialitationt,  thort  story 
service},  pictures  (daily  and  weekly  services J,  beauty, 
farm,  butinett  and  tportt  features. 

CANADA  WIDE  Feature  Service  Limited 

231  St.  Jamas  Straat  Watt,  Moatraol  1,  Caaada 
NEW  YORK— Ed  Bailay,  1305  Daily  Nawt  Baildiag. 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 


Here's  Whitey  Again 

WHITEY,  the  white  seal  trade¬ 
mark  of  Carstaiks  Bros.  Dis¬ 
tilling  Co.,  New  York,  is  going 
to  work  in  a  new  campaign  for 
Carstairs,  slated  to  run  in  130 
newspapers  throughout  the 
country.  The  new  series  an¬ 
nounces  the  reappearance  of  the 
blended  whisky  in  quantity.  In 
the  cartoon  -  type  insertions 
Whitey  “walks,  talks  and  sells" 
and  again  pulls  his  balancing 
acts,  stressing  the  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  blend."  The  ads  are  to 
run  in  400  and  1,000-line  sizes. 
The  agency  is  Lennen  &  Mit¬ 
chell,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Introducing  Prell 

AFTER  a  year  of  successful 
testing  in  the  markets  of 
Providence,  Indianapolis  and 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Proctor  & 
Gamble,  Cincinnati,  Is  now 
ready  to  introduce  its  new  tube 
shampoo,  Prell,  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  basis.  Campaign  plans  call 
for  full  pages  in  Sunday  news¬ 
papers,  supplements  and  in  mag¬ 
azines  and  for  a  strong  radio 
schedule  of  spot  announcements. 
Emphasis  is  on  Prell  as  “the 
radiant-creme  shampoo.”  Early 
ads  will  follow  the  “news  an¬ 
nouncement"  technique,  present¬ 
ing  pictures  of  attractive  couples 
and  calling  attention  to  their 
hair.  Copy  and  a  catchy  illus¬ 
trated  jingle  play  up  the  of-use- 
to-all-the-family  angle — the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  tube,  economy 
of  the  product  and  the  excellent 
results  for  all  types  of  hair. 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  New 
York,  directs  the  account. 

Liberty  Mutual  Report 
LIBERTY  MUTUAL  LIFE  IN¬ 
SURANCE  COMPANY  of  Bos¬ 
ton  has  released  a  special  news¬ 
paper  advertisement  giving  the 
details  of  its  annual  financial 
report.  The  facts  and  figures 
are  presented  in  an  institutional 
ad,  with  explanatory  copy.  The 
insertion  is  scheduled  for  full 
pages  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Dallas  dailies.  The 
Boston  office  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  is  han¬ 
dling  the  program. 

In  250  Papers 

USING  more  than  250  news¬ 
papers  in  31  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Recipe 
Foods,  Inc.,  Baltimore  and  Terre 
Haute,  is  breaking  an  extensive 
campaign  for  its  “New  Recipe" 
Salad  Dressing.  Ads  are  to  ap¬ 
pear  regularly  for  the  next  sev¬ 
eral  months.  Copy  emphasizes 
the  salad  dressing  jar  and  label, 
encouraging  quick  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  prc^uct  on  grocers’ 
shelves.  Point-of-sale  displays 
and  other  material  for  tie-in  ad¬ 
vertising  by  individual  retailers 
are  being  supplied  and  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  being  widely  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  agency  is  the  S.  A. 
Levyne  Company,  Baltimore. 

New  Copy  Slant 

NEW  THEMES  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  advertising  com¬ 
ing  up  for  Pond’s  products,  it  is 
announce.  For  the  vanishing 


cream,  the  headline  will  be 
“Before  I  go  out-^always  a  1- 
minute  mask,”  with  copy  fea¬ 
turing  distinguished  society 
leaders  leaving  for  the  season’s 
social  events.  These  ads  are 
scheduled  for  women’s  service, 
fashion  and  romance  magazines 
as  well  as  for  Sunday  comic 
sections.  For  the  “engaged 
girl"  campaign,  running  in  the 
same  media,  a  new  method  of 
applying  Pond's  Cold  Cream  is 
emphasized.  For  Pond’s  Make-Up 
Line  the  “kiss  cartoons”  done 
by  Barbara  Shermund  will  be 
continued  in  Sunday  comic  sec 
tions  and  society-endorsed  testi¬ 
monials  will  back  Pond’s  Dry 
Skin  cream  in  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  and  women’s  magazines. 
All  campaigns  are  directed  by 
J.  Walter  Thompson,  New  York. 

(Pbituarp 


John  G.  Gregory,  91,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  editor  of  the  old  Mil¬ 
waukee  Evening  Wisconsin 
from  1908  to  1919,  Apr.  12,  at 
Beaver,  Pa.,  while  visiting  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Caroline  Rine¬ 
hart.  An  author  of  four  books 
on  the  history  of  Milwaukee, 
Gregory  was  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Marquette  University 
for  a  year  after  he  left  active 
newspaper  work  in  1919. 

William  F.  Ohde,  69,  man¬ 
ager  and  co-owner  of  the  Mani¬ 
towoc  (Wis.  1  Herald  -  Times, 
Apr.  13,  at  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.,  where  he  had  been  va¬ 
cationing.  A  newspaperman  45 
years,  Ohde  had  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Manitowoc  paper 
throughout  its  existence. 

C.  A.  Nowlin,  56  -  year  -  old 
president  of  the  United  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  which  publishes 
the  Ennis  (Tex.)  News,  Apr.  5, 
after  a  long  illness. 

Harry  J.  Martin,  74,  former 
president  of  the  Indiana  Repub¬ 
lican  Editorial  Association  and 
retired  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Martinsville  (Ind.)  Repub¬ 
lican  and  Daily  Reporter,  Apr. 
15,  in  an  Indiana  hospital. 

Frank  E.  Perley,  75,  former 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
White  Plains  IN.  Y. )  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord,  onetime  political  writer  for 
the  New  York  World,  Apr.  13, 
in  a  Bristol,  Conn,  hospital.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
a  feature  writer  for  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant. 
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rrforiMK'cfi  con- 
top  con- 
ccnis  in  many 
exactinir  lini’x. 

Trades  s»‘rved : — Web,  stereo¬ 
type.  cylinder,  job  press, 
offset.  bookbindingr.  Our 
services : — repairs,  dismantl¬ 
ing.  erectinR-,  servicing:,  mov¬ 
ing,  eng-ineering-.  55  years’ 
experience. 

NATION-WIDE 
SERVICE 
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Harry  S.  Heustis,  61,  a  for¬ 
mer  copy  editor  of  the  old  New 
York  American,  Apr.  14,  in  the 
Madison  Square  Hotel,  New 
York  City.  He  became  editor 
of  the  Electrical  Union  World, 
publication  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Work¬ 
ers,  eight  years  ago. 

Marshall  R.  Hall,  57,  finan¬ 
cial  editor  and  editorial  writer 
for  the  Columbus  Ohio  State 
Journal,  Apr.  9.  Associated  with 
the  Ohio  State  Journal  21  years, 
he  previously  had  worked  on 
many  papers  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast 
areas,  on  the  old  Pittsburgh  Dis¬ 
patch  and  was  editor  of  the  old 
Cleveland  Times.  Under  the 
name  of  Barry  Renwood,  he  had 
written  a  dozen  novels  and  num¬ 
erous  short  stories. 

John  Morris  Combs,  66,  as¬ 
sistant  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Norfolk  Virginian  -  Pilot  and 
widely  known  newspaperman. 
Apr.  12,  at  the  Norfolk  General 
Hospital.  He  had  been  ill  for 
nearly  four  weeks.  Combs  came 
to  Norfolk  from  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  six  years  ago.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  worked  on  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  and  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post. 

Paul  Tyler  Goddin,  62,  for¬ 
merly  employed  by  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Washington  (  D.  C. ) 
Post,  and  a  native  of  Richmond, 
Mar.  6,  in  Washington. 

Dave  Harris,  67,  copyreader 
for  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Trib¬ 
une-Sun  for  22  years.  Apr.  5,  in 
a  San  Diego  hospital  after  a 
long  illness. 

CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISERS 

ATTENTION 

Tuesday  noon,  April  22nd,  is  the  clos¬ 
ing  time  for  ads  to  appear  in  the 
annual  ANPA  Convention  issue  of 
K&P,  April  26th. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar] 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line  per  insertior 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  finne — $1.00  per  line 
2  times — .90  per  line  per  insertion 
4  times — .80  per  line  per  insertion 
3  lines  minimum 

Count  affrexlaetely  Ive,  5  letter 
wer4s,  one  line. 

rOKBlS  0L08B  WEOXBSBAT  VOO> 
We  forward  all  mail  received  in  an 
swer  to  box  numbers.  Mail  to  be 
called  for  at  this  office  will  be  held 
30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Boi 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  147! 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


_ NE^S PAPER  BROKERS _ 

CAPABLE  HANDLING,  baying,  tell 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades 
Len  Feigbner  Agency,  Box  52,  Mt 

Pleasant.  Michigan. _ 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y 
Established  1014.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  PAPERS 
J.  R.  Oabbert,  35  years  a  publisher 
Box  512,  Riverside,  California. 

EDITOR  &  P 


NEWSPAPER  BROKOb 


Newspapers  bought,  sold 

L.  PARKER  UKELy  a'S?* 
Shelton  Hotel  Men.,*. 
New  York  17,  Ne»  Vo* 


itf  We  are  interested  in  lU,i^  . 
safe  aud  sound  newspaper  and*  liei 
zine  properties.  Arthur  W.  SUtalB.fl 
Market  St.,  San  Franeisro  j 


PUBLlCAflONS  FOR  SAU 


CALIFORNIA  DAILY  iUealW 
Two  mountain  states  dsilia 
worth  the  money,  good 
Auotlier  western  daily,  de8irakk*J_ 
got!  Coast  weekly.  $loM,  GrotthlKI 
The  $15M  for  quick  sale,  “““p' 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Ci^l 


EA.STEKN  DAILY  NEWSPrPEi 
opposed  in  town  of  12,00u  h< 
gross  last  ten  years  .jioS.Uod-  - 
gross  $94,000  and  earniuz  ’ 
before  taxe-s.  Koreeast  for  1947  *'’ 
vertising  $39,600;  C'Tiulatio,  , 

OOO;  National  $8,400:  Clasailid 
Legal  $6,000.  No  johwork.  Cir  ij 
4.000,  yielding  $3,000  to  93  304—  ,. 
month.  Five  machines  and  mJiTHl 
plant  throughout.  Hustnesi  X  S 
gency  makes  immediate  sale  j-T" 
tive.  Box  7017,  Editor  & 


rfning 


1)A1L\  h  lELD,  over  50  yean 
small  city  near  midwest  major 
drawing  from  both  for  years  T-J"'  * 
under  $100,000.  Potential  higlMK*'** 


brokers.  Opportunity  for  chain  *L 
■apable^of  expanding.  Box  7u5L 


tor  &  Publisher. 


EXTREMELY  desirable  newj^'Aid  r 


figures  amply  warrant  price.  13* 
all  cash.  Replies  confidential  f; 
cial  references  required.  Box  : 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EASTERN  'nvix  WEEKLIES,? 
ing  $31,500,  net  $8,500,  both  i 
posed  in  towns  of  4,800  and  1— am 
printed  in  one  modern  plant  viU (Krred 
Comet  press,  2  linotypes,  pony  * 
der,  Elrod,  2  jobbers  and  i,u- 
smaller  machines,  $26,500,  nil  o 
negotiable  paper.  Box  7063,  Kd.; 
Publisher, 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY  NESWSI^ 
grossing  $42,000  per  year, 

$13,200,  publisher  draws  $7,2 
culation  ABC  3,100.  Modern  lir.: 
linos,  Ludlow,  Goss  Comet, 

Vertical,  3  jobbers,  5  typewriter!,  _ 

to-date  business  office,  townolK'&m,g 
community  of  30,000. 
thousand  down  will  handle. 

7018,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OKLAHOMA  SE.Ml  WEEKLY 


ing  $48,000,  net  $12,000  niter 
Usher's  salary  of  $5,000  and 
taxes;  ABC  circulation  1,600,3 
types,  Ludlow.  Elrod,  Duplex  : 

Pony  Miehle,  Miehle  Verticil  1 
hers,  2  proofpresses,  32”  eutta 
numerous  other  machines  inelidiil 
equipment  for  daily  edition,  uno;; 
in  town  of  7,000;  nine  skiilrd 
ployes,  who  will  stay.  Priced  si  fl 

000,  half  down,  balance  to  be  iTm _ 

over  ten  years.  Box  7064,  Edii7||OLORE 
Publisher. 
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OWN  YOUR  OWN  MAG.4Z1XE 
Opportunity  for  a  hardworkinf 
bitious  young  editor-advertiiinl  M 
to  buy  a  slick  paper  monthly  "  > 
journal  having  absolute  monopid  jjj 
unique,  fascinating,  faitr’ 
southern  agricultural  industry.  L  g-  -- 
zine  just  a  year  old  with  second  '  * 

mailing  jtrivilege.  Subscribers  il  '  I*. 
the  world.  Paper  supply  assnreil  !  ‘O 
issue  has  $1,250  business  eu*  r,,. 
of  revenue  front  circulation,  not 
ping  1,000  net  jt.iid  mark  and 
ing  fast.  Publisher  has  other  in!''  lalw  ' 
will  sell  for  $4. .‘>00  cash.  Wnli  pootai 
7050,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

R( 


MX  Pnai 


PUBLICATIONS  FOB  SlU 
Weekly  and  semi-woekly 
group  in  field  ready  for  ht|  fl 
will  gross  $800,000  this  fsv*  H 
net  $137,000  including  owner 
ary  after  taxes ;  fine  adeqaite 
ment ;  exceptional  contmercial 
ing  plant;  compact  coatifuoni  i*. — 
tory  inciading  three  i>coi| 
cities;  fastest  growing 

area ;  protective  newsprint 
$300,000  cash  to  handle; 
if  financially  qualified; 

Editor  &  Publisher. 
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PUILICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

orTHE  LIVEST  newspapers  in 
rnited  States,  California  shopper 
..  $165,000  per  year,  modern 

■  ^  Kt  ■"‘'"‘‘in*  fi'-e  linotypes,  Hoe  24- 
•  stereotype  press,  Ludlow,  Elrod, 
iunrtles,  contract  for  300  tons  print 
r  tier  year,  city  of  30,000,  area  of 
U  ono-  circulation  25,000  copies. 
,  ,,  |(ss  than  income.  Box  7064, 
tor  4  Publisher.  _ 
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iHEKN'  CALIFOU.M.A  weekly 
$30,000,  net  $5,000  after 
ilishers'  $7,500:  circulation  2.150; 
‘  «  $27,500.  C.asli  required  $15,000. 
^  7062.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

KEKLY:  midwest.  Exclusive  field, 
r  well  known.  It  is  one  of  the  big- 
-  weekly  fields.  The  appraised  sound 
.  also  earning  record  shows  it  is 
lierttely  priced  at  $41,500.  Part 
1,  Boi  7052,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

i  sTERN  ST.ATE — unopposed  conn- 
—  seat  daily;  healthful,  dry,  climate — 
allot  tlivition  over  4,000  ft.;  hunting,  fish- 
‘  I.  national  parks  near;  Priced  right 
$5(,000:  requires  $32,000  cash,  bal- 
,.  at  6%  can  ride  indefinitely. 
■  IHIEW.  STAPES.  625  MAKKET 
f,  SAX  FRANCISCO  5,  CALIF. 


<T  COA.ST,  Semi  -  Metropolitan, 
p  nini!  daily:  growing  city  of  lOOM; 


roge  annual  volume  past  four  years 


'  $650,000,  with  substantial 


high-t. 
bain  w 
7U51 


1  I-'H. 

jrT  am 


yean  , 

qor  D 

each  year.  Can  be  bought  at 
average  gross  with  $250,000 
1946  net.  after  substantial  sal- 
and  federal  taxes  was  over  $120.- 
^  '  Principals  only — give  history 
■jt’i  references.  Address  Box  7094, 
e.  5,  li  or  4  Publisher. 

WANTED 

_ f'oijsHER.EDITOR,  39.  wants  to 

'lES.  r  |„y  null  daily  or  share  to  run  it  for 
both  .  f,  'nn|  owner;  18  years’  experience; 
*“d  -  tUrm  dlniiic  prerequisite,  Florida  pre- 
t  wiU't|.rr;d.  Box  7043,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

pony  * - - - 

d  i;:r  JasLIsHER  of  weekly  in  $35,000 
nil  T.  f’iii  wiiben  to  buy  interest  in  large 
3,  E;  %  k'y  or  stnsll  daily  with  option  on 


der.  Middle  west  preferred.  Box 
'44,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

EASTERN  DAILY  in  wide 


SWSPa 


$7,204 

writertif 


lie  town.  Have  up  to  $50,000  cash 
liucinc.  Box  6912,  liditor  dk 


"«!'  f  liJ-BCT  OR  LEASE,  small  South- 
‘“‘  ■  j|ra  daily.  Two  live  wires  looking  for 
“l  pUor  that  needs  expanding.  Box 
1  u  Editor  4  Publisher. 
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ltn?lNlCAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

GOSS  QUAD 

jt  roOR  DECK-SINGLE  WIDTH 
;  ■  ‘  WOOD  PONT  ADTOPLATE 
b  M  9/16"  CUT-OFF 

cd‘ilV*  ®'  A.  0.  CONVERTER 

?  Fc-‘  L.^^Sted  for  comics  OR 

5.  Es  bf^IORED  OIBODLARS  AS  WELL  AS 
NEWSPAPERS 

ZIXE 
vorkinf 

Si  SHULMAN 

hit  ;'  ***  *■  York  City 


Available  Now 


NODKI,  45.(;  heavy  duty  i 
Roller,  located  Tex 
?5.j;  lor  immediate  shipment,  g( 
tvfa.  nos.  W.  Hall  Co.,  1 
pwt  42nd  St.,  New  York  18, _ 

‘  Tubular  Pla 

flfriti*  -.  B|  Machine  with  A.  C.  Mot 

^  ROBERTSON  BROS. 

I  SAU  4.-I  Pnui  g,„  New  York  7,  N. 

"big  P^  2-1276-7 

I  yi»r; 

Dimer  I 
qatte  ’■ 

?rei^  4 


in. 

Dt 

gniwf 


i<i' Plant:  Hall  Pc 
Trucks;  Bal 
-  vT'v’  ^  •“d  power;  Q 

one  w. 

*S'***aur'Tb«~  *  vi*^*  '***“' 

8“  Tut  4J,a  Oo.,  1 
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A  PUIL 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTOPLATE 
23  9/16"  Caster  &  Pump*  DC  Equip. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

552  E.  Main  St.,  Rochester  4.  N.  T. 


TO  SELL  OR  BUY  NEWSPAPER 
Presses  write  George  O.  Heflfelman, 
406  W.  Pico,  Lot  Angelea  15,  CaliL 


TWO  HOE  HEAVY  STRAIGHT  Pat¬ 
tern  Octuple  Presses  32  pages  straight, 
64  pages  collect.  Equipped  for  extra 
color,  22^4"  cut  off.  D  C  Motor  Drives. 
Now  in  use.  available  in  few  months. 
For  particulars : 

H.  H.  TROTTI 
Tlie  Atlanta  Constitution 

Atlanta,  Georgia _ 

WOOD  FULL  PAGE  Dry  Mat  Roller: 
Model  25  Vandercook  Precision  Proof 
Press:  17  x  25  Potter  Proof  Press; 
Laclede  Pedestal  Saw;  24-  and  48- 
drawer  Hamilton  Type  Cabinets;  Am¬ 
erican^  heavy  duty  W’oodworking  Saw, 
48  X  57  a<ljustable  table;  Large  quan¬ 
tity  New  rustproof  Steel  Galleys  size 
3*/^  X  18:  Junior  Autoplate  for  han¬ 
dling  23  9/16"  sheet  cut.  Thos,  Hall 
Co.,  120  W’est  42nd  St.,  New  York, 
Phone:  W”!  7-3448.  (Plant  at  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.) 


DUPLEX 

METROPOLITAN  PRESS 

TWO  16-PAOE  UNITS 
EXTRA  COLOR  CYLINDER 
COMPLETE  STEREO 
AO  MOTOR  DRIVE 
22  OUT-OFF 

Available  Shortly 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 

FOR  SALE:  3  UNIT  DUPLEX.  48- 
psge  capacity,  22ii  inch  cnt-ofif,  and 
all  necaisary  Stere'vtype  equipment, 
delivery  to  be  made  npon  initallation 
of  new  press,  approximately  July  or 
August  this  year.  For  particulara, 
A.  H.  Chapman,  The  Ledger-Enquirer 
Company,  Coinmbns,  Georgia. 


INTERTYPE  MAGAZINES 

Brass,  90  channel,  good  condition 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


buy— TRADE— SELL 

Tubular  Plate  Pressea 
8-Page  Flatbeds 
Rotaries,  2  Plates  Wide 

Communicate  with  Wesley  Dammes, 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO. 

17  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  17. 


48-PAGE  GOSS 

Unit  Type  224i-  Cnt-Oflr 

EQUIPPED  FOR  COLOR 

Inspection  by  appointment 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

4126  N.  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chicago  IS. 


MURRAY  STEREOTYPE  SAW-TRIM¬ 
MER  with  1  HP  a.  c.  motor;  Ludwig 
electric  metal  pump  for  curred  plates 
with  a.  c.  motor;  Double  head  steam 
table  with  steam  generator,  George  O. 
Heffelman,  406  W,  Pico,  Loa  Angeles 
15,  California. 


HOE  OCTUPLE 

FOUR  DECK-DOUBLE  WIDTH 
COMPLETE  STEREO 
D.  0.  MOTOR  DRIVE 
21 H  INCH  OUT-OFP 

CAN  BE  ADAPTED  FOR 
COLOR  COMICS 

Available  July 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  Oity 


for  April  19.  1947 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


GOSS  SEXTUPLE  HIGH  Speed  dou¬ 
ble  width,  3-deek,  4-plate  wide  Press 
No.  939.  Quick  plate  lockup,  pair  of 
High  Speed  folders,  cut-off  23  9/16 
inches,  15-inch  cylinder  diameter.  Cline 
Westinghouse  75  hp  single  motor  drive 
220-volt  three-phase.  Motor  roll  hoist 
Gas-flred  metal  pot,  Partlow  control, 
two  double  cooled  hand-easting  boxes, 
finishing  machine  and  chipping  block. 
Used  daily  until  December  28th. 

W.  B.  PAPE 

Repnblican  and  American 
_ Waterhiiry  91.  Conn 

SCOTT 

MAGAZINE  PRESS 

PRINTS  ONE  OR  TWO  DOLORS 
32-PAGES  TABLOID 
64-PAGES  BOOK 
128  PAGES  DIGEST  SIZE 
22-INCH  CUT-OFF 
A.  C.  MOTOR  DRIVE 

Available  Now 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


3  CURVED  PIECES  STEREOTYPING 
Machinery  for  23  9/16"  length  sheet 
cnt-off,  also  Mat  Roller  and  Metal 
Furnace.  Advise  condition  and  price. 
Box  6915,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


MODERN  METROPOLITAN  PRESS 
32  pages  top  speed;  64  pages  collect, 
Hoe  or  Goss,  23  9/ 16th' s  cot-ofif. 
Spot  color  on  at  least  4  pages.  Please 
forward  fnll  information  and  picture 
if  possible  to  Box  6936,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

ROTARY  PRESS,  8-page  or  larger 
with  stereotyping  equipment,  wanted 
at  once.  Send  fall  information.  The 
Ponitryman  Newspaper,  Vineland,  New 
Jersey. 

WANTED 

Newspaper  and  Magssine  Presses  for 
immediate  or  fntnre  removal. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City 


WANTED 

Goss  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  13%  inch  printing  diameter 
21H  inch  cnt-ofif  or  dock  for  same. 
Give  full  detaili  and  prieea.  Box 
1042,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

USED  MILLER  SLUG-O-TYPE  SAWS 
in  good  mechanical  condition  for  lino¬ 
type  machines.  Write  M.  L.  Detwiler, 
Mechanical  Superintendent,  Lancaster 
Newspapers.  Lancaster.  Pennsylvania. 
WANTED:  LINOTYPE  MODEL  5  or  8 
State  Serial  Number,  Price 
Box  7076.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WANTED  TO  BUY 
Single  width,  four  deck  Hoe  or  Goss 
press,  21  cut-off.  Box  7088,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  FOR  EXPORT:  16-Page 
Web  Newspaper  Press,  any  fair  con¬ 
dition.  Give  make,  serial  no.,  cut-off, 
location  and  full  description,  best  price 
as  is.  Box  7081,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 
One,  two,  three,  or  four  units,  double 
width,  Hoe  or  Goss.  21  cut-off  with 
or  without  folder.  Box  7089,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

NORTHERN  MACHINE 
WORKS 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadelphia 
22,  Pennsylvania. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 


MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  CO. 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NOTICES 


Visitors  Invited 
See  COLOR  EXHIBIT 

Top  Floor  106  Fifth  Avenue 
See  Copies,  Separations,  Plates  and 
PRI.NTED  SHEETS 

Phone  for  appointment 
CHelita  2-1271  or  2-1164 


FEATURES  FOR  SALE 


AROUND  HOLLYWOOD 
by  Jimmy  Ssnncci 

Weekly  feature  that  is  DIFFERENT 
For  proofs  write 

HOLLYWOOD  NAT’L.  SYNDICATE 
P.  O.  Box  2453.  Hollirwood  28,  Calif. 

HOUSE  ORGANS-WEEKLIES-SPARK 
your  cojiy  with  spot  cartoons.  Order 
by  mail — Rapid  service — For  details 
write  Chuck  Thurston.  4539  West  62nd 
Street.  Cleveland  9.  Ohio. 

LIGHT  EDITORIALS — daily,  weekly. 
Charming,  witty,  whimsical  edits  on 
world,  national,  local  news  pegs  will 
delight  readers.  Send  for  samples, 
free-trial  details.  Box  6969,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS— FOR  SALE 


FIRST  EDITION  of  The  Steel  City 
Press,  24  page  tabloid,  photo-offset 
cover.  Send  $1  to  W.  J.  Fredriksen. 
622  Ridge  Rd.,  Lackawanna,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS— WANTED 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  ar¬ 
ticles,  photos,  comics,  for  re- 
publication  in  Europe.  We 
can  also  furnish  you  with  ma¬ 
terial  on  France.  For  details 
write  to  Diffusion  Centrale 
de  la  Presse,  8,  rue  Blanche, 

Paris. _ _ 

WANTED — MAT  SERVICE.  1  year’s 
used  mats  will  do,  preferably  1946. 
Intermountain  Jewish  News,  1951 
Champa  street,  Denver,  Colorado. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


EXPERT  coverage  Philadelphia  mar¬ 
ket.  Let  us  handle  your  features  and 
spot  news.  Phila.  Trade  Press  Bureau, 
622  Peiifield  Bldg.,  1328  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. 

PROFIT-TRAINING  FOR 
YOUR  WANT  AD  STAFF  I 

HOW  TO  SELL  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  a  new  50,000-word  train¬ 
ing  manaual,  makes  beginners  produc- 
tive  workers  fast,  boosts  old  hands 
sales.  Based  on  use-tested  methods 
behind  growth  of  Miami  Daily  News' 
Want  Ad  section  to  fifth  largest  in 
U.  S.  evening  field  in  7  years.  Avail¬ 
able  to  you  if  there’s  no  Parish  A 
Pickett  client  in  your  city.  First  time 
any  separate  feature  of  Parish  A 
Pickett's  Want  Ad  Service  has  been 
offered  non-subscribers.  Complete, 
practical,  profitable.  $25  per  copy. 
FREE  5-day  inspection  privilege.  Order 
today  I 

PARISH  A  PICKE'TT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 

MANAGER  for  state  press  association. 
Midwestern  slate,  capable  of  directing 
office  of  seven  employes.  Particularly 
qualified  to  handle  and  develop  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  for  member  papers; 
direct  clipping  bureau;  edit  monthly 
association  publicai,lon ;  membership 
service.  Experience  small  newspaper 
management  desirable.  Write  fully 
stating  qualifications,  references,  pic¬ 
ture.  Box  7033,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
WANTED:  NEWSPAPER  EXECU¬ 

TIVE.  Eastern  newspaper  seeks  execu¬ 
tive  experienced  in  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion  and  production.  Outstanding  op- 
ortunity.  Technical  or  engineering 
ackground  helpful  but  not  essential. 
Must  be  qualified  to  handle  administra¬ 
tive  and  management  problems  of  all 
types.  State  in  full,  experience,  age, 
education,  qualifications  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  All  replies  held  confidential. 
Box  7057,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED  ADMINISTRATIVE 


HAVE  POfSITIOX  OPEN  for  experi- 
onoed  business  ManaKer.  Must  have 
recommendations.  Correspondence  n- 
quired.  Good  salary,  adjusted  upwards 
on  results.  New  paper,  now  going  ABC 
and  leading  in  competition  city  of 
2tl,()0ti.  Applications  will  receive  im¬ 
mediate  reply.  Box  7071,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WANTED:  Man  or  woman  to  manage 
small  weekly  in  Arkansas,  and  printed 
in  adjacent  town.  Must  be  able  to 
write  news  and  sell  advertising.  Paul 
Morgan,  Camden  News. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  OR 
WOMAN.  $40  to  start.  Daily  A.d- 
vance,  Elisabeth  Oity,  North  Carolina. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  WANTED: 
Must  be  experiemed,  capable  and 
steady  with  proper  references.  Posi¬ 
tion  is  permanent  and  will  pay  to|i 
salary  to  right  man.  Opening  also  for 
linotype  operator.  McCook  Daily  Ga- 
sette,  McCook.  Nebraska. _ 

ABLE,  AMBITIOUS,  imaginative  re¬ 
tail  display  salesman.  Unusual  op¬ 
portunity  for  ]>rofessional  aeliie\ enient 
and  increasing  income,  with  expanding 
weekly  shopi>ing  newspaper.  Estab¬ 
lished  19112.  circulation  4.'>.0U0.  Ohio 
city  12r>,00ti.  .Steady  growth  requires 
staff  addition.  Chance  for  management 
responsibilities.  Congenial  associates, 
pleasant  working  eonditions.  Salary 
plus  bonus.  Opening  also  exists  for  ap- 
idieant  on  already-ftinetioniiig  GI  pro¬ 
gram.  Write  experience,  aims,  other 
data.  Box  7042.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  .MILICITOK  Wanted. 
Must  be  under  4.a  and  capable  of  do¬ 
ing  fair  lay-outs.  North  Mississippi 
Daily  expanding.  City  15,000.  Perma¬ 
nent  and  outstanding  opportunity  for 
advaueement.  Give  starting  salary  re¬ 
quirements,  full  details.  A.  B.  Robin¬ 
son.  P.  O.  Box  :t09.  .Taekson.  Ten- 
nessee. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN— wanted 
to  handle  Classified  Department  and 
some  display  advertising.  Splendid  op¬ 
portunity  for  young  man  with  ability 
on  layouts,  copy  and  service  local  ac¬ 
counts.  Afternoon  daily.  Central  Ohio. 
Circulation  9M.  Population  12M. 
State  all  and  salary  expected  in  first 
letter.  Box  6989,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


GOOD  OPENING  for  a  young,  ex¬ 
perienced  display  advertising  sales¬ 
man.  Must  be  good  on  layouts  and 
selling.  Submit  photo  and  full  details 
of  experience  and  qualifications  with 
references,  Dothan  Eagle,  Dothan, 
Alabama. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  two 
young  advertising  men  for  display 
and  classified.  Display  man  must 
have  sales  ability,  layout  and  copy 
writing  experience.  Classified  man, 
sales  ability  and  oopy  writing  experi¬ 
ence.  Preferably  from  smaller  city. 
Write  full  details,  including  expected 
■•Invy,  to  Advertising  Manager,  nie 
News,  Port  Arthur,  Texas. 


NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPER  has 
opening  on  retail  display  sales  staff 
for  experienced  man  with  ability  to 
work  with  merchants  and  create  adver¬ 
tising  that  sells  merchandise.  Perman¬ 
ent  situation  for  stable  individual  who 
writes  good  ctwy.  makes  own  layouts. 
Congenial  staff.  Reply  stating  age, 
marital  status,  education,  business  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  expected.  Enclose 
snapshot ;  also  samples  of  layoats, 
copy,  etc.  Box  0908.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher 


SYNDICATE  SALESMAN 

HiTi-  is  an  exc*e)»tionHl  opp4»rtiinity  for 
a  iiiHn  who  knowH  the  newspaper  Inisi- 
ness  thorouKhly  and  who  is  willing 
do  considerable  travelinic.  An  attrac* 
ive  startinf?  salary  and  an  excellent 
future  are  the  indtioenients.  Person¬ 
ality.  jud^nient.  initiative,  character, 
and  good  references  are  tlte  require¬ 
ments.  40  years  Is  about  the  a»ce  limit. 
Box  7074.  Kditor  4:  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTlSiNC 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  daily. 
Kansa>  college  town  12,000.  Circula¬ 
tion  5,800.  Reply  fully,  age,  education, 
experieuce,  salary  expected,  etc.  Box 
7079,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
OPPORTUNITY  for  Gl  with  sound  ex¬ 
perience  as  ad  salesmau.  Thriving 
veterans'  publication  in  Massachusetts 
needs  sucli  a  man.  Salary  and  commis¬ 
sion  arrangement.  Give  full  details  in 
first  letter.  Box  7070,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  ADVEH 
TISING  MANAGER  for  live  progres¬ 
sive  daily  in  smaller  city  in  Central 
Montana.  Must  be  good  on  layouts  and 
promotions.  Salary  open.  LEWIS- 
TOWN  DEMOCRAT-NEWS,  Lewis- 
town,  Montana. 

HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 

HOME  DELIVERY  SUPERVISOR 
w  ith  proven  ability  in  training  district 
managers  an  I  carrier  salesmen.  Must 
bi'  top  producer.  Car  allowance  $15.00, 
salary  $.70.00  plus  increase  bonus. 
Give  all  details.  Write  Box  7004,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
PAST  GROWING  Florida 
community  weekly,  contem¬ 
plating  daily  publication  in 
November.  desires  experi¬ 
enced  «ircu1ation  manager, 
take  complete  charge  depart¬ 
ment  immediately  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  Fall  project. 
Excellent  opportunity.  Re¬ 
ferences  required.  Wire  or 
write,  Box  6919,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

AIRLINE  WANTS  EDITOR  for 
weekly  sy>tem  paper.  Should  have 
newspaiicr  makeup  and  picture  edit¬ 
ing  extierience.  Airline  experience 
desirable.  Headquarters  in  Middle 
West.  Box  7093.  Editor  &  Publislicr. 

(Tty  EDITOR  AND  REPORTICR 
wanted  for  North  Mississippi  Daily 
now  expanding.  City  15  thousand.  Day¬ 
work.  Permanent.  Splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advaneciiient.  State  start¬ 
ing  salary  requirements,  age.  full  de¬ 
tails.  \.  B.  Kobinsnn,  P.  O.  Box  309, 
Jackson.  Tennessee. 


managing  editor,  mature,  experi¬ 
enced,  for  daily  newspaper,  metro¬ 
politan  area.  New  York.  Write  in 
detail.  Box  6929,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

OPENING  FOR  YOUNG  EX-G.  I.  IN 
combination  editorial-business  spot  on 
semi-weekiy.  Oti-job  training  available. 
Contact  Editor,  The  Herald-Bulletin, 
Burley,  Idaho. 

POLICE  COUKl  REPORTER.  Good 
working  eonditions.  Times-News,  Twin 

Kails,  Iduhm _  _ 

KEPOKTEK,  or  reporter-deskman 
needed  on  six-day  afternoon  AP  paper 
in  deep  south  town  of  30,000.  Prefer 
veteran  with  southern  background. 
Agreeable  working  conditions  and 
hours.  Lively,  enterprising  paper. 
Fully-detailed  application  and  recent 
picture  required.  Good  pay  for  right 
man.  Box  6985.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER  OR  REWRITE  MAN 
Wanted  by  daily  newspaper  in  subur¬ 
ban  Chicago  area.  Your  reply  will 
lead  to  a  full  discussion  of  this 
permanent,  well  paid  position.  Write 
giving  resume  of  experience  and  quali¬ 
fications.  Box  6875,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

Usher. _ 

SINGLE  EXPERIENCED  MAN  for 
wire  desk  of  Montana  newspaper. 
Five-day  week.  Box  7005,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  COMPETENT  DESKMAN- 
rewrite  man  for  morning  daily  in 
smaller  city  in  Central  Montana.  Sal¬ 
ary  open.  LEWISTOWN  DEMOCRAT- 
NEWS,  Lewistown,  Montana. 
WOMAN’S  PAGE— North  Florida 
daily  needs  slert  woman's  page  edi¬ 
tor.  Write  experience,  salary,  send 
snapshot.  Box  6993,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

YOTTNO,  experienced  society  editor, 
preferably  with  Southern  background, 
capable  of  organizing  society  set-up 
for  two  papers.  Box  6994.  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Wanted  at  once  by  Baltimore  paper. 
45  mau  shop,  6  Linotypes.  Want  ener¬ 
getic.  sober,  experienced,  cost-minded 
man  able  to  organize  shop,  provide 
Ieader.ship  and  treat  personnel  fairly. 
Salary  is  open.  Write  giving  full  de¬ 
tails  of  experience  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected  to  Box  6945,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  FOR  TWO 
machine  operators,  ad  men.  Bcnle 
$1.68.  Permanent  positions.  Housing 
available.  Write  or  wire.  Grays 
Harbor  Washingtonian,  Hoquiam, 
Washington. _ 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  Wanted  also 
AD  .MAN.  Both  positions  permanent. 
Nortli  Mississippi  Daily.  City  15  tliou- 
saud.  Earnings  $55.00  to  $70.00 
weekly.  Day  work — no  lloaters.  A.  B. 
Robinson,  P.  O.  Box  309,  Jackson. 

Tennessee. _ 

NEWSPAPER  Web  Pressman,  gi.oc 
per  hour.  40  hours.  Night.  No 
drinker.  Box  6891,  Editor  ft  Pub 
Usher. _ 

STEADY  JOB  OPEN  FOR  TWO 
Stereotypers  and  two  Pressmen. 
Union.  Excellent  conditions,  40-hour 
week.  Contact  Mechaalcal  Supt.  St. 
Paul  Dispatch.  St.  Paul,  Minn. _ 

WANTED  FLOORMAN,  6  PAGE 
DAILY,  permanent.  Daily  Record, 
Lnwrenceville.  Illinois. 

WANTED  IMMKDlATEL'Tr-Ci  mi  to  n  a 
tion  Photo  -  Engraver  -  l*hotogiapli<  r. 
I’crniancnt  position,  good  salary.  City 
18.000.  10-14  page  evening  daily. 

Nearly  new  engraving  |ilanl.  Highest 
grade  equipment.  Write  or  wire 
Record  Eagle,  Traverse  City,  .Mielii- 
gan. 

HELP  WANTED— MISCELLANEOUS 

JUNIOR  ACCOUNTANT  wanted  for 
newspaper  group.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Box  6908, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Ar¬ 
ticles,  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausuer,  130  E.  4Utb  St.,  N.  Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 

Executive,  age  46,  now  employed  uu 
national  publication,  desires  connec¬ 
tion  with  newspaper  below  Mason- 
Dixon  line.  Prefer  20M  to  SOM  circu¬ 
lation.  .Expert  on  mechanical  side, 
labor  and  public  relations.  Full  infor¬ 
mation  and  references  on  request. 
Avuilahle  fur  interview  during  ANPA. 
Box  7019.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTEIU 
_ ADMINISTRATIVE 

NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE 
BACKGROUND 
COMPARABLE 
TO  N I  EM  AN  FELLOW 

Mail  presently  and  for  five  yeu,. 
vertising  promotion  director  will, 
paper  seeks  chance  (or  better  u 
unusual  background  which 
journalism  training.  3  univeniti, 
grees,  one  in  law  and  one  in  jril 
field  of  social  and  iMiliticil  m 
experience  as  full  ranking  pro(, 
and  labor  relations  attorney,  eihi, 
and  make  up  work.  Expert  wtile 
levels  from  advertising  copy  ing 
presentations  to  magazine  irticla 
news  stories.  Top  llight  public 
radio  siieaker.  .Sought  out  for  pi 
job.  .Age  38.  W  hat  ran  you 
Heading  department  which  mg 
editorial,  eireulatioii  ami  public: 
tions  promotion  would  intereiti 
ployee  industrial  relation  work  * 
torial  or  otlier  writing 
would  challeuge.  Box  7040,  Edia 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WAirrU- 
_ ADVERTlSiNC 

ADVERTISING  OR  |>uhlicity  vn 
Sun  Kraneisi-o  area  <li  siri<l  by  le 
w'tiiiian  witl:  Pli.  B  in  tfournaliui. 
perience:  edited  college  yrjtia 

handled  advertising  iiruductiw 
yearbook  tliree  years;  instructed: 
lege  typograpliy  eight 
pressroom  superintendent  two  i 
one-half  years  w  ith  knowledge  d; 
duct  ion  procedure  and  paper  iir 
Box  7041,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  mW 
THAT  BELIEVES  IN 
ADVERTISING 

CAN  SELL  SPACE,  PKO.MOTl 
CONTRACTS  AND  UULTIV.ATE .. 
ACCOUNTS 

Experienced  Philadelpbu  vrteni. 
new  ear  owner,  desires  affiliitin  t 
area  but  interested  in  any  retit 
Eastern  U.  S.  offer.  Excellent  1 

itiriii  i-nliv  wrilee 


EXECUTIVE  16  .vears  successful 
publisher:  nine  years  fruitful  public 
relations  director:  imaginative,  re- 
soiireefiil.  conviueiug  writer:  meets  all 
levels  people  easily  and  well;  creator, 
sueeessful  promoter  sound  ideas; 
widely  experieneed  public  speaker: 
(Lt.-C'ol.,  (jeiieral  Staff  Corps,  WW 
ID  :  now  jirotitahly  counerted  in  North 
is  ■ 'homesiek '  ’  for  native  South  which 
he  knows  intimately,  including  many 
to()  leaders;  large  city  publisher  would 
find  invaluable  as  executive  assistant; 
substantial  trade  assoeiation.  possibly 
"lagging''  would  find  top  flight  execu¬ 
tive  director;  -47,  exeelleni  health; 
young  in  ideas  in  attitude.  Lik:-  to 
talk  it  over.’  Itox  7059,  Editor  ft-  Pub- 
lislier. 

LOOKING  K()R  PUBLISHER  who 
nt*pd8  junior  partner.  Can  invest  .  .  15* 
20M,  experience  includes  daily, 
weekly,  ad  aK»*ncy.  Soutli  preferred. 

40.  Box  7085,  Kditor  &  Publisher. 
PKlWlNG  PmTnfctl OST~Tvu  years 
as  a«'<istant  to  production  manager 
better  New  York  plant.  Thorough 
knowledge  typograpliy.  estimating, 
piiri’liasing.  Kxcellent  references.  Box 
.Vo.  708:i.  Kditor  &  Publisher. 
Pl’BIiTsHKR  successful  weekly  wants 
similar  position  on  daily.  Have  doubled 
business  own  ])aper  in  year.  Itox  704»5, 
Kditor  4:  Ptihlish»  r. 

EDITOR  A  P 


GET  HIM  WHILE  YOU  0 

Advertising  man,  'JO  years 
experience  on  leading  newspapers  ' 
ecutive  and  salesman  capafity,  W 
a  job  where  he  ean  develop  indo'W 
community,  and  public  relatioai ' 
vertising  for  a  good  newspaper,  m 
w’ith  ideas  to  start  a  program  that 
build  permanent  lineage  for  yo* 
7039.  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  ADV.  MANAG 

My  desire:  . 

To  interest  s  newspaper  dm 
to  become  his  nstionsl  « 
manager. 

My  qualinrations : 

College  trained;  10  ye»n 
ence  selling  local  and  n* 
advertising  with  om 
South’s  leading  newspspsi^ 
32,  married;  currently  e»p* 
My  purpose  and  motive. 

is  to  give  a  publiMW 
measure  in  sincere  w® '*..  . 
effort,  with  , 

results  of  my  w®rk  win  «  ^ 
warded.  Box  6974. 
Publisher. 

U  a  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  April  11  < 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

advertising 

advertising  sales- 

V  years  experience,  ex- 

ibility.  wants  opportunity 
^'k«.k  in  »8  department  head  on 
r,  j,ilT  Available  New  York  in- 
■  during  ANPA  Convention. 
“Voe#  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JilV' ®ivoTION-PRODUCnON  Manager 
iTsilab'e:  Publishing,  Printing 
'  ■■■  “  „„aud.  All  phases  graphic  arts, 
and  productive.  Business 
jitistrstion  snd  Accounting:  Plnrat 
European  languages.  Mar^ried,  27, 
h  lettle  anywhere — U.  8.  A.  or 
.  j  Rudolf  Borchardt,  835  East 

''street.  Brooklyn  26,  New  York 


fjersoll  2-2188; 


irtidajAfS^PR^SENTATIVE  with  New 


L  oBce.  Qualified,  Substantial  Ex 
'•ience  Sow  available  to  ABC  News- 
ur  jiagsaine  or  Trade  Paper  Pub- 
leri  for  the  New  York  area.  Box 


inblie  *5,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


^  _  .  background. 

I,,,  university  degrees.  Top  copy- 
ler  and  translator.  Wishes  con- 
nlon  with  advertising  agency,  man- 
— unr  or  publication.  Samples  of 
literary  work  and  profes- 
isl  snd  reader’s  ads  for  leading  ex- 
rt  advertising  agencie.s  and  manu- 
y  wiiB®.!arrrs  iif  pharmaceuticals,  food- 
by  rosmetics,  etc.  Promotion  fold 

lahiaSi  nediral  copy:  radio  scripts.  Box 
)>«rii®;T3.  Editor  ft  Publisher, 
uctioi 


ructd 


IN 


i.Mtmo! 
.•.\TE  .V! 


rASTED;  POSITION,  advcrUiing 
_i’a  proBOtion  manager.  Ability  to  do 
^  work,  write  copy,  create  ads. 
jfe^UuKd  patting  in  managing  lilk 
*'  ‘‘.Stten  department.  15  yeari  snper 
"  iiperience.  Write  Amarillo 

P?;:,  imarillo,  Texas.  Attention; 
IdnrtiliBS  Manager. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— ARTIST 


.tSHlOX  ART  DONE  on  assignment. 
,iMin«ble.  Samples.  Write  S9  High 
[.  Danielson.  Connecticut. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


IIRC^LATION  MANAGER  combina- 
loa  U.OOO  daily.  Thoroughly  com- 
ay*^piU^a<«nt  AB.0.,  little  merchant,  regular 
lly  lix-Vtl  datlor  Dsll,  motor  routes,  person- 
ir.-in:u.|al  ttsisisi,  trucking,  mail  room.  Pre- 
can  tttV  0'  soutfaeait.  Present  Job 
.ns3d  yaara.  Ssturition  leadership.  Da- 
yok  flirt  ebanga  account  unsettled  owner- 
,nd  pMiflfep  Box  8868.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

pSaUTION  MANAGER.  Capable 
ibliabff  ^  affreative.  Excellent  record, 
iite  bandied  to  125,000  daily-Snn- 
ty.  Eaoilitr  all  phases.  Emphasis 
ittle  Merchant.  References  all  em- 
t,  Availsble  30  days.  Box 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SClL.tTIOS  .MANAGER— Capable, 
-oiiih  knowledge  '•  Little  Mer¬ 
it,”  carrier  promotion.  20  years  ex- 
idreii  married,  references.  Avail- 

TPIf  inmediately.  Box  «S(I2.  Editor  Sc 
- ybliiber. 

)U  of-’ 

TRIAL  OFFER 

IoratT  'hig  Leagui-”  Circulation 
hnajer  out  of  newspaper  work  since 
HI  anxious  to  return — will  aceept 
Mition  aa  circulation  niunager  or  as- 
sltni  and  if  he  fails  to: 

1.  ^prove  present  organization 
".  “Omote  better  carriers 
5.  Produce  more  revenue 
Inatill  “that  something''  in 
diatrict  men 

0.  Create  finer  type  “good  1-“'“ 
poblidA  promotion 

T  0.  Gel  better  representation 

"alarly  for 

pwhs.  Excellent  referenees.  Go 
d  natatf"'''  Grant  me  an  interview 
of  and  let's  talk  it  over. 

worked  as  a 
sltoer  11  years  as  a 

L!KvIm«*1  ^  know  the  adver 
rt-liable  and 

a  Ikaltlf '  "“"on.) 

rin  hf 

Edit* 


“«>  70«1.  Editor  ft  Publish. 


If.  l*|o 


"TO*  »  PUBLISHER 


SITUATIONS  WASTED- 
CIRCULATION 

WHKN  VOL'  INVEST  you  want  your 
viMiture  to  paj'  dividends.  Here’s  your 
chaneet  Invest  in  the  services  of  an 
experieiieed  munatfer  who  will  give 
you  a  well-balanced  smoothly  function¬ 
ing  circulation  department  and  bring 
TO  your  paper  good  ABC  circulation. 
This  man  wants  to  locate  permanently 
in  medium  sized  city.  Best  references. 
Keusonahle  salary  requirements.  Box 
7047,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


A  GOOD  JOB  IN  THE  EAST 
IS  WANTED  BY  AX 
ABLE  DESK  MAN 

I  have  had  years  uf  experience  un 
leading  eastern  newspapers.  If  you 
w-ant  to  publish  a  bright,  new-sy  paper 
every  day,  I  am  available  to  do  the 
job  for  you.  Box  7082,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ACCURATE  REPORTER.  3^  ^e'ars 
.-xperienee.  Interested  in  top  writing 
job  nil  (.rogresgive  daily.  Married,  29, 
Missouri.  Ex-Capt.  Prefer  East.  Mid¬ 
dle  West.  Box  6972.  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

ALERT  EDITOR — year  on  weekly 
paper;  all  sorts  of  writing,  production 
experience.  Looking  for  spot  on  dally, 
in  publiahing.  or  radio.  Statiitica:  23 
vet,  A.  B.  in  English,  single.  Box 
6990,  Editor  Ss  Pnblisher. 


ASSIGX.MENTS  WANTED: 
Philadelphia  and  .Southern  New  Jersey. 
Manrice  Blizzard,  .iOS  Second  Street, 
Ocean  City,  New  .Jersey. _ 


AVAILABLE  EARLY  Jun.-:  Able,  ma¬ 
ture  veteran.  B.  A..  27,  single.  B  of 
Journalism  at  end  of  May  from  U.  of 
M  issoiiri.  Desires  small  daily  job  any¬ 
where  in  U.  8.  Has  some  experience 
at  desk,  reporting,  features,  editorials, 
etc.  P.  O.  Box  68,  Columbia,  Mo. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  geeks  change  to 
good  position  on  agressive  medium- 
size  daily.  Go  anywhere,  yeara  ex¬ 
perience  knows  the  job.  Write  Box 
6923,  Editor  tc  Pnbligher. _ 

COLLEGE,  A.  B.,  age  31.  7H  yeara 
experience  reporting-rewrite,  ^snme. 
Box  6861,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

CON.SCIENTIOUS,  able  energetic, 
newspaperman.  29,  wants  general  as¬ 
signment  job;  radio,  sports,  desk, 
features.  Box  7066,  Editor  ft  Piib- 
Hslu-r. 

D.AILY  PUBLISHERS,  here’s  your 
oliaiice  to  get  promising  cub  reporter. 
Hard  working  possess  superior  back¬ 
ground.  uiiick  mind,  good  disposition, 
varied  experience.  Write  fast,  expert 
eopy.  Veteran,  journalism  grad.  Want 
'poit  ill  town  over  2.O.000.  Box  7053, 
Editor  ft-  I’lihlisher. 

EDITOR— two  excellent  weeklies  seeks 
i-liange  to  small  city  daily  as  city  edi¬ 
tor.  deskiiian  or  general  news  reporter. 
Ten  years  experience.  resourceful, 
hard  working.  Go  anywlu  re.  Box  7080, 
Editor  ft  Piihlislier. 


EDITORIAL  job,  by  Vet  39,  mar¬ 
ried,  well-traveled,  who  haa  abil¬ 
ity  in  trade  economica,  Latin- 
American  trade,  rewrite,  research. 
5  years  reporter,  re-writer  in 
New  York,  haa  also  modicum  of 
legal  and  statistical  experience. 
Box  6906,  Editor  Se  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  Photo  Re¬ 
search,  Direct  Mail,  .I  years,  diversi¬ 
fied  experience.  College  graduate,  per¬ 
sonable,  rapahle.  Box  7086,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEW.SMAN  wants 
position  as  managing  editor  or  new-s 
editor  with  chance  for  advancement 
on  small  midwestern  daily.  Box  7084, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER 
COUPLE,  both  under  30,  are  anxious 
for  domestic  or  foreign  roving  assign¬ 
ment  Both  now  employed  oil  large 
metr  slitan  daily.  Man  is  experienced 
repo,  .1  and  executive.  tVoiiian  is  ver¬ 
satile  feature  photographer.  Box  7048. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

for  April  19.  1947 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  —  EDITORIAL 

EDITORI.AL  POSITION,  magazine  or 
trade  journal;  publicity  post,  national 
organization  or  institution,  including 
niiiversily.  college.  Wanted  by  well 
ipialitied  woman,  age  35.  Uiiivi-r-ity 
gradiiali-.  11  years’  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  6  as  associate  editor,  ehain  of 
weeklies;  2  years  editor  lollege  alumni 
paper:  2  years  publicity,  one  with 
national  inanufaetiirer.  Excellent  refer- 
eiiei-s.  Free  to  travel.  Wrjte  Box  7049, 
Editor  ft-  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  desk  man,  35.  Slot 
or  rim.  Full  charge  small  staff. 
Married,  sober.  Box  6950,  Editor  & 
Pnblisher. 


FARM  EDITOR.  Also  technical, 
science.  All-around  daily  experience. 
-Agricnltursl  college  editor  2  years. 
Box  6938,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 

F.A.ST,  accurate,  reliable  reporter 
and -or  desk  man.  3  years  experience. 
Veteran.  26,  married.  B.  A.,  no  chil¬ 
dren.  Now  employed  metropolitan 
ilaily.  Box  7038,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
FEATURE  WRITER,  COLUMNIST 
Netwspaper  Experience.  Veteran. 
Box  6963,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

*  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  Specialist  with 
Al  career  in  Newapapera,  Army  and 
State  Department,  interested  in  posi¬ 
tion  as  foreign  correspondent,  foreign, 
military  or  science  editor  with  large 
magazine,  daily  or  ehain.  Vet,  82 
years,  5  languages,  excellent  ednea- 
tionsl  backgronnd.  Salary  $9,000.  Box 
7026,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


FOREIGN  AND  domestic  scribbler, 
wants  ri-porler’s  spot  with  progressive 
newspaper.  English,  seven  years  mer¬ 
chant  marine,  one  year  in  square  rig. 
cotton  inspector  in  East-Africa,  Pro¬ 
bation  officer  and  Social  Worker  in 
London.  .Available  for  interview-  in 
New  York  until  .April  25,  Box  7090, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

HERE’S  A  SMART  BUY  FOR 

SOME  PUBLISHER  IN  A  CITY 
5  TO  ,->nM  -ANYWHERE  IN  U.  S. 

Managing,  new.s  editor  with  working 
experienie  in  meehaniral  departments. 

.AVAILABLE  AT  ONCE 
Editorial  writer  with  nationally-rec¬ 
ognized  ability.  Complex  for  community 
news,  public  service  and  civic  influ¬ 
ence.  Outstanding  record  of  .aehieve- 
ment.  Salary  secondary  to  permanency, 
congeniality  and  w-holesonu-  living. 
Will  start  at  an  amazingly  low-  figure 
to  jirove  worth.  Now  vaeationing  in 
California  after  six  months  of  strenu¬ 
ous.  s|iecinlized  campaign  w-ork.  Write 
in  coiifidi-nce  for  detailed  infoimation. 
A'oiir  letter  will  he  answ-ered.  Box 
706(1.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

M.ANAGING.  city  editor  15  years  on 
dailies  to  40,000  seeks  executive  edi¬ 
torial  job  demanding  top  news,  civic 
ability.  Age  36.  Knows  all  phases.  Box 
6987,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR.  Spot  on  small 
daily  sought  by  35-year-old  ex-slot 
man  and  night  city  editor.  Sixteen 
years’  experience  covers  both  metro¬ 
politan  and  small  town  newspaper 
w-ork.  Box  6967,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
WITH  A 

FORM-STRETCHER  MIND 

Here’s  your  answer  to  short  news¬ 
print:  Editor  trained  from  tank  town 
sheets  to  world’s  greatest,  with  tab¬ 
loid  experience  that  can  produce  bril¬ 
liant,  popular  tight  papers  every  day. 
Aa  sole  editorial  director  in  state’s 
largest  ABO  town,  now  embarrassing 
circniation  department  with  new-sub- 
scriber  demands.  Seeks  greater  com- 
mnnity  ecope  and  more  appreciation 
in  pay  envelope.  Will  meet  yon  bis 
expense  for  detailed  disensslon  what 
he  can  do  for  YOU.  Box  6906,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Pnblisher. 


NEWS  EDI’TOR-DESK  MAN 
recently  returned  from  Europe  where 
he  sided  in  organizing  DANA,  U.  S. 
zone  news  agency,  desires  position 
with  daily,  newt  service  or  radio.  19 
years  news  experience,  married,  one 
child.  Now  New  York  City  resident 
bat  will  consider  change.  Box  6887. 
Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  ^EDHORIAL 

NEWS-TEl.EGKAPH  EDITOR  now 
employed;  20  years  metropolitan  ex¬ 
perience;  dependable;  Box  7054,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. _ _ 

REPORT  ER-editor.  12  years  experi¬ 
ence,  B.  b.,  publicity,  public  relations, 
advertising,  copywriting,  vicinity  New 
York  City.  Box  6917,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _  _  _  _  _ 

REPOR'I’ER,  26,  experienced  police, 
court,  features,  sports,  general  as- 
signment.s.  Employed.  Seek  connection 
larger  city.  Box  7055,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER  REWRITE-EDITOR,  vet¬ 
eran  :  ‘20  year.s  experience  all  beats. 
Greater  New  York  dailies,  elsewhere; 
3  languages ;  dependable,  sober,  ready 
short  notice  east  U.  S.,  please  give 
terms.  Box  7035,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
REPORTER,  26.  experienced  sports, 
festnret,  radio,  motion  pictures. 
Single.  Desires  connection  50.000 
circulation  or  better.  Some  college. 
Currently  employed  small  daily.  Box 

6859.  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ 

REPORTER — accurate  and  go*4 
writer,  wants  general  reporting  on 
small-to-medinm  daily  or  atronf 
weekly  with  chance  of  advancement 
(for  woman).  Some  desk  experieneo. 
Available  now.  Write  Care  of  Lor- 
enze,  435  Fitch  Street,  Healdsbnrg, 

California. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  —  Writer  —  Four 
years  experience  A.  M.  and  P.  M. 
dailies.  Handle  copydesk,  makeup,  etc. 

Box  6997,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MATRON  wishes  change  to 
mild  climate;  three  years  women’s 
page  news  and  features,  picture  plan¬ 
ning  and  lay-onts,  some  editing  and 
make-up  on  daily  of  30,000  circnla- 
tion.  References.  Box  6931,  Editor 
ft  Pablisber. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— INSTRUCTOR 

(•oi.I.KGB  JOURNALISM  TEACHER 
seeks  new  post  for  fall.  Ex-newsman. 
28.  M.  .A.  Phi  Bet, a  Kappa.  Box  7078. 
Editor  Si  Pablisber. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MECHANICAL 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN.  Ms- 
obanical  Superintendent,  sober,  fa¬ 
miliar  witk  union  laws.  22  years  ex¬ 
perience,  cut  coat  25  per  cent,  present 
job.  Referenees.  Box  6874.  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  on  daily 
paper,  competent  exeeutiye  iu  late 
forties,  married.  Seeks  diange  on 
medinra  size  daily,  reason  dimate 
conditions.  Famish  excellent  record. 
Box  6940,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PHOTOGRAPHER _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  experienced  in 
public  relations  and  news  coverage. 
Wants  daily  berth,  own  equipment,  go 
anywhere.  Box  7009,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

NEWS  Photographer — fifteen  years 
paid  news  and  publicity  experience. 
Box  7037,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Tew  YORK  PHOT()GRA PHKR— Will 
handle  jobs  of  interest  in  New  York 
area,  for  out-of-town  publications.  Box 

7072,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

i^OTOGRAPHER — 13  years  diversi¬ 
fied  experience  illustrations,  news, 
features,  color — ^formerly  w-ith  top 
new-s  symlicale  and  magazines.  Box 

7058,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER — Experienced  news 
worker,  owns  equipment  and  car. 
wants  job.  Box  7092,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PUBLIC  RELATIONS _ 

MAN,  30,  12  years  public  relatloni 
and  editorial  experience,  small^  town 
and  metropolitan,  seeks  publicity  or 
public  relations  post,  best  character 
and  professional  references.  Box  6996, 

Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

YOUR  public  relations-sales  promo¬ 
tion  problem  wanted  by  executive,  15 
years  successful  diversified  media,  sales 
and  PR  experience  at  retail  and  w-hole- 
sale  levels.  35.  Able  speaker.  On  chal¬ 
lenging  job  w-il  start  under  $10M. 
Box  7l>67.  Editor  ft-  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


WHAT  has  become  journalism’s 

$64  question  still  remains  un¬ 
answered  completely  and  defi¬ 
nitely.  There  are  lots  of  the¬ 
ories  but  no  one  seems  to  know 
conclusively  the  origin  of  the 
term  “bulldog  edition.’’ 

On  March  8  we  quoted  sev¬ 
eral  explanations  that  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
ASNE,  plus  several  ideas  of  our 
own.  "The  Bulletin  in  its  latest 
issue  comes  up  with  more  sug¬ 
gestions  which  we  will  pass 
along,  and  then  add  a  couple 
of  more  sent  in  to  us. 

John  L.  Morrison,  editor  of 
the  Greenville  (Pa.)  Record- 
Argus,  writes  to  The  Bulletin; 
“I  have  never  heard  the  origin 
of  the  word  questioned  nor  on 
the  other,  or  left,  hand  have  I 
ever  heard  a  pontifical  deliver¬ 
ance  from  one  who  might  have 
been  around  when  the  term  or¬ 
iginated.  Back  in  my  callow 
youth  I  have  heard  tell  that 
the  bulldog  edition  was  applied 
to  a  predate,  or  pre-daylight, 
delivered  edition  of  a  morning 
newspaper.  In  rural  districts 
most  of  the  subscribers  kept 
bulldogs,  presenting  a  sufficient¬ 
ly  interesting  problem  to  the 
carriers  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
term.  I’m  quite  sure  this  was 
the  belief  in  the  office  of  the 
Pittsburg  (no  h)  Leader,  now 
defunct.  This  writer  had  a 
slight  affiliation  with  the  Leader 
entourage.  Willa  Gather  worked 
there  (she  was  a  good  writer, 
too. )  ” 

The  Haskin  Information  Serv¬ 
ice  states:  “In  the  late  90’s  the 
New  York  World,  Herald  and 
the  Journal  fought  to  get  out  an 
edition  that  would  catch  the 
early  mails  going  out  of  town. 
It  was  said  they  fought  like 
bulldogs,  hence,  the  ‘bulldog’ 
edition.’’ 

The  Bulletin  also  quotes 
Frank  (Take  My  Word  For  It) 
Colby  who  credits  E&P  for  the 
“first  to  bark”  story. 

SNPA’s  Walter  Johnson  quotes 
Stephen  Lambert,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  as  follows:  “A  bulldog 
hangs  onto  his  object  with  ruth¬ 
less  tenacity.  By  the  same  to¬ 
ken,  the  workers  who  get  out 
the  ‘bulldog’  edition,  like  the 
determined  canine,  metaphor¬ 
ically  sink  their  teeth  in  their 
resolve  to  get  out  the  special 
edition  and  never  swerve  from 
their  purpose  no  matter  what 
the  obstacles.”  Mr.  Lambert 
confesses  this  is  a  speculative 
explanation. 

O.  C.  Harn,  for  many  years 
managing  director  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulation,  writes  us 
from  California  that  he  made  a 
thorough  search  for  the  origin 
of  the  term  about  10  years  ago 
and  the  result  was  included  in 
an  article  he  published  under 
the  title  “Circulation  Slang.” 

“No  absolute  proof  was  pro¬ 
duced  but  the  following  explan¬ 
ation  received  the  nod  from 
more  old  newspapermen  than 
any  of  the  other  guesses,”  he 
writes.  “The  term  was  born 
when  three  New  York  news- 
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papers — the  old  World,  the  Her¬ 
ald  and  the  Journal — introduced 
these  editions  and  fought  like 
bulldogs  over  them.”  Haskin’s 
description  is  a  variation  of  this 
same  theme. 

Mr.  Ham’s  letter  continues 
with  a  definition  of  terms  that 
may  help  some  readers: 

“Some  newspapermen  who  ap¬ 
peared  on  a  radio  program  two 
or  three  months  ago  seemed 
confused  over  just  what  a  bull¬ 
dog  edition  was.  If  they  had 
consulted  their  circulation  man¬ 
agers  they  would  have  found 
that  a  bulldog  edition  is  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  a  morning  newspaper 
distributed  prior  to  the  date  it 
bears.  Some  Sunday  paper  bull¬ 
dogs  are  sold  in  distant  areas 
several  days  prior  to  the  date 
they  bear.  The  bulldog  edition 
should  not  be  confused  with  a 
‘predate.’  A  predate  edition  is 
a  very  late  edition  of  an  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper  which,  because 
it  cannot  reach  certain  areas 
in  time  for  distribution  the  eve¬ 
ning  it  is  printed,  is  dated  to¬ 
morrow  (for  that  distant-area 
distribution.  In  short,  the  bull¬ 
dog  edition  is  sold  previous  to 
the  date  it  bears.” 

We  find  that  different  termin¬ 
ology  is  used  in  various  offices 
so  that  some  circulation  men 
may  disagree  with  these  defi¬ 
nitions. 

•  •  • 

SO  FAR  in  this  search  for  the 

origin  of  “bulldog,”  almost 
everyone  has  assumed  it  was 
started  in  New  York  where 
the  first  famous  bulldog  editions 
appeared.  Now  comes  a  letter 
from  Joseph  Walter  Allan  of 
Chicago,  a  former  newspaper¬ 
man,  who  provides  a  logical 
account  of  its  origin  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  in  1896. 

He  refers  back  to  Feb.  1,  1896, 
when  the  headless  body  of  a 
woman  was  found  at  Ft. 
Thomas,  Ky.,  who  later  was  to 
be  identifi^  as  Pearl  Bryan  of 
Greencastle,  Ind.  It  has  since 
become  quite  a  celebrated  case. 

When  the  body  was  identified, 
more  than  a  week  after  it  was 
found,  Wade  Ellis,  managing 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Tribune, 
rushed  a  new  reporter  named 
Anderson  over  to  Greencastle, 
so  the  story  goes.  Anderson  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  from  a  local 
photographer  the  only  existing 
picture  of  Miss  Bryan  and 
rushed  it  back  to  his  office 
where  other  papers  were  soon 
trying  to  beg,  borrow,  bribe,  or 
steal  a  proof  of  the  chalk  plate. 

George  Little,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  allegedly  kept  all  rivals 
away  and  the  paper  went  to 
press  early.  He  allowed  no 
shipments  to  leave  the  plant 
without  a  man  seated  on  the 
packages.  So  no  copies  of  the 
paper  containing  the  picture  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  opposition 
until  the  paper  had  “hit  the 
street.” 

The  story  goes:  “When  Little 
was  asked  how  he  did  it,  he 
said:  ‘I  put  me  bulldogs  on 
every  bundle.’  After  that  time 


Boys'  Work  Award 

Quincy,  Mass. — Frank  Geog- 
hegan,  circulation  manager  oi 
the  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger,  has 
won  a  certificate  oi  award  for 
outstanding  achievement  in 
working  with  and  helping  car¬ 
rier  boys.  The  presentation 
was  made  by  Guy  W.  Merse- 
reau,  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  on  behalf  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Circulation  Managers. 


our  predates  were  called  ‘Bull¬ 
dogs.’  ” 

“Predates”  is  the  wrong  term, 
according  to  Mr.  Harn,  but  the 
explanation  is  new.  Do  any  of 
our  readers  confirm  it — or  have 
a  better  one? 

■ 

Seminars  for  Women, 
Sunday  Editors  Listed 

Washington  —  The  Advisory 
Board  of  the  American  Press 
Institute  met  here  Wednesday 
to  review  the  first  years’  experi¬ 
mental  operations  and  make 
plans  for  next  academic  year. 

It  was  announced  that  in  view 
of  the  success  of  this  year’s 
seminars,  there  will  not  be  many 
changes  in  the  program  for 
1947-48  except  a  session  for 
newspaper  women  will  be  added 
after  June,  1948,  when  housing 
accommodations  at  Columbia 
University  will  permit  it.  There 
will  be  six  seminars  next  year, 
including  a  new  one  for  Sunday 
Editors. 

Turner  Catledge,  New  York 
Times,  W.  S.  Gilmour,  Detroit 
News,  and  E.  Z.  Dimitman, 
Chicago  Sun,  were  reelected  to 
the  Advisory  Board. 

■ 

Features  for  Wichita 

Wichita,  Kan.  —  Both  the 
Wichita  Eagle  and  the  Wichita 
Beacon  announced  the  addition 
of  more  features  in  their  issues 
of  Sunday,  April  13.  “No  New 
York  City  newspaper,  no  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper  —  in  fact  no 
newspaper  in  the  world  gives 
its  readers  as  many  features  as 
the  Wichita  Beacon,”  the  paper 
said  in  its  announcement. 

■ 

Seeks  Convention 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
Chic^o  Tribune  editor  and 
publisher,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  100 
Chicago  business  and  civic  lead¬ 
ers  organized  to  bring  the  na¬ 
tional  conventions  of  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties  to  Chi¬ 
cago  in  1948. 


Evjue  Replies 
To  Senator's 
Red  Ad  Chorg; 

Madison,  Wis. — As  an 
math  of  a  state  senate  her 
in  which  the  Capital  Titntti 
described  as  “the  Comn;-> 
mouthpiece  in  the  UnW 
States,”  Editor  William  T.  E- 
in  an  editorial  challenged  j 
Bernhard  Gettelman.  Milij 
kee,  to  repeat  outside  the 
chamber  the  privileged 
ment  he  made  on  toe  sq 
floor. 

Gettelman.  author  of  two 
Communist  bills  pending  in  t 
legislature,  rose  on  the  pom 
personal  privilege  to  dene 
Evjue  and  the  Capital  Times  j 
printing  a  full  page  advenj 
ment  by  the  Communist  Pa.-7 

In  his  editorial,  Evjue  chani 
that  Gettelman  had  been  hi 
behind  legislative  immai 
from  libel  suits  and  had  b* 
guilty  of  making  “reckless  sa 
ments  on  the  Senate  floor  i 
you  wouldn’t  dare  to  make: 
side  the  Senate  chamber." 

Evjue  pointed  out  that ; 
Communist  ad  had  been  ;. 
lished  in  several  other  rr 
papers.  f 

Evjue  also  emphasized 
the  American  Broadcasting  C 
gave  Eugene  Dennis,  nato: 
Communist  leader,  15  mita 
of  free  time  on  its  network: 
cently  on  the  ground  that  uni 
the  American  system  of  h 
speech  the  Communists  she; 
have  an  opportunity  to  reply 
criticisms  of  the  party  mader 
other  speakers  over  ABC.  • 


175  Dailies  Partidpoie 
In  Mother's  Day  Plan 

One  hundred  and  seventyS' 
daily  newspapers  will  part: 
pate  in  the  Mother’s  Day  adn 
tising  promotion  sponsored : 
the  Retail  Division  of  the  i 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA " 
vision  Director  John  Giese 
announced  this  week. 

These  newspapers  have  : 
ported  the  total  linage  and  ni: 
ber  of  Mother’s  Day  ads  th 
published  in  1946  and  this  ja 
in  an  effort  to  beat  those  figm 
are  following  the  plan* 
promotion  procedure  suggest! 
by  the  Division  in  its  Ap: 
Monthly  Selling  Kit. 

The  gathering  and  collatiii|c 
information  from  the 
papers  is  being  handled 
E.  Heindel,  advertising  direra 
of  the  Madison  (Wis.)  JveWj 
papers  and  a  member  of  ai' 
Bureau’s  Retail  Committee. 
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Every  over-the-air  que»tion-an»wer  pracram  it  pop^- 
W  People  never  realize  how  little  they  know  until  they 
a  quick  quiz.  Probably,  these  modern  Answer  Forums  are  comasse- 
inc  treater  attention  than  all  others.  ‘The  Haskin  Information  ss^ 
ice  (Washington,  D.  C.)  newspaper  feature  makes  it  possiaw 
any  paper  to  have  its  own  sponsored  “Information  Please. 

Th*  Alton  ToUsmph  (E-23,792)  has  re- 
nswad  its  contract  tar  Tha  HmsUn  Ssrvie*. 


EVERYBODYS  ASKIN'  HASKIN 
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EDITOR  A  PUILISHERfor  April  It.  « 


0"“*  LINOTYPE*^ 


who  rests, 
rusts! 


Linotviiv  Cotton  Old  f'actt  omi  Gorumuna  avid  no.  a 

SIX-MOLD  DISK— Linotype’s  way  of 
increasing  available  molds  by  fifty  per¬ 
cent.  This  means  fewer  liner  changes, 
faster  production.  One  of  several  op¬ 
tional  aids  available  to  Linotype  users. 


Ifinted  Id  D.  8.  A. 


—men  or  machinery,  it’s  all  the  same.  And  the 
organization  that  is  disposed  to  *'let  well  enough 
alone”  frequently  has  a  special  reserved  seat  for 
the  parade  of  progress  as  it  passes. 

New  methods  replace  those  that  may  have  been 
modern  only  yesterday;  new  machinery  does  more 
and  better  work,  reduces  effort  and  produces  profits. 

Blue  Streak  Linotypes  are  capable  of  this  —Blue 
Streaks  mid  you! 


LINOTYPE  •  29  RYERSON  STREET  •  BROOKLYN  5,  NEW  YORK 

New  York  City  •  Boston  •  Chicago  •  New  Orleans  •  San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles  •  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto 


370  Lexington  Ave..  N.  Y.  17,  Caledonia  5-8575  •  75  E.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago  I,  State  8681  •  240  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4,  Exbrook  8530 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  and  published  by  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  in  the  interest  of  more  effoetive  advertii 


Any  advertising  quiz  kid  can  figure  this  out  fast.  Here’s  a  packagmi 
food  item.  Nothing  exotic,  something  everybody  uses.  NaturaBj^^ 
it’s  nationally  advertised. 

But  look  at  what  recent  brand  preference  studies  show.  In  one  city, 
28%  of  the  families  use  the  product.  In  another,  20%.  In  another,] 
17%.  In  still  another,  only  8%. 

Why?  Because  markets  differ  as  people  differ _ in  tastes,  in  readiaf , 

habits,  in  buying  habits.  The  only  thing  they  have  in  common  it 
that  every  sale  your  advertising  makes  is  a  local  transaction... 
between  a  local  consumer  and  a  local  dealer. 

That’s  why  national  advertising  in  local  newspapers  is  so  producthfc; 
More  than  .^3  million  daily  newspapers  are  bought  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada  these  days  ...  a  new  all-time  high.  Newspapers  are  the 
biggest  mass  medium.  They  are  the  only  mass  medium  that  giwi 
you  effective  pinpoint  control ...  to  concentrate  your  advertientfii 
tvhere  you  want  it  ivhen  you  want  it. 

Every  day  we  learn  something  new  about  markets,  maybe  your  markeH. 
\^’orth  a  phone  call  to  find  out? 


amekican  newspapek  publishers  association 
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